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os BOTTLE 
DUNVILLE ’ Ce. Ltd.,’ 


May be obtained 
on the Capers and Back 
NONE OTHER 


from all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants in 
3, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases. 
MARASTERD GENUINE. 


- Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


FREE SOAP OFFER 


SEE PAGE 258. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat and lungs; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘Capsicum Vaseline’’ has all the healing qualitics of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied casily, safcly, and at 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 0/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any a Jdress 
upon receipt of §/~ P.O. or ei 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care, Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth. Keep yourhairclean and the roots he: althy by using every 
day a S iittle ae VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 

restore and preservo the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


Tf not, obtainable locally, a trial hottle will be sent, post free, foany aldhess in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for /-, 2.*, or 3,+, or stamps 


i 
Seuriptine Booklet of all the “ Vaseline °’ Preparations post free. 
ee 


DrJCollis Browne's 


Chor 


The Original and 
Only Genuine.. 


The Best Remedy known 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks |. The only Palliative In 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. | GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


ACTS LIKE a CHARM ‘0 DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, 
and OYSENTERY. 
ote a Imitations and Insist on having 
GENES gar ieee ie 
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THe VALUABLE. “MEDICINE “EVER DISCOVERED. 


Patronised by HM. the QUEEN of SWEDI 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the BR. 


. pall 3 oti Aga a en On es of P.O. for f. 
iy _ address one of our REVERSIBLE " PAUDENTIAL © 
PROM THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUIN £ 


Only Address: SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
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Business Education for Boys 
Secretarial Training for Girls 
Preparation for All Exams. 


Principai : BERNARD DE BEAR, late Examiner, London Chamber of Commerce. 


os FREE SITUATIONS BUREAU “ws 
NOTE. 


weltehie fe xoct 
ou ‘or eee room, Di 
poe | Bedroom, &c., handsome), 
in Thirt: Turkey patter: 
fashionable “shades of Cri, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourin.: 
pds a pe cotmt and large er 
gen. sized ‘I 
Carpets, with nary -size rooin, 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sam = 
thus showing the indentical quai? ty 
supply in all sizes. They arc 
\ of materialequal to wool, aul | 
\ 8 speciality of our own, can o!\ 
B obtained direct {) 
our looms, thus sii; 
the purchaser 
4 middle protits. 
re OVER 400.4 
ef we DUR J: 


y r 
: TWELVE NON i 


Situations 


Hint dicd Gaia Bews| =O Girls 
is the chief centre for securing good 


salariod business and secretarial | AS SECRETARIES 

ons. id ©) ings for 

bore. “Ecmuneratve pops torgirie, | AMANUENSES, &e. 
-grade positions for seniors at LITERARY 


home and abroad. 


EDITORIAL Money willing 
3,000 VACANCIES AT PROFESSIONAL force aot oT a 
PUBLIC OFFICES | DISPOSAL ANNUALLY. | . OFFICIAL peat Order: 


BZ Unsolicited Te 
“4 monials receiver! 
B With every Cir 
= we shall Als: 
LUTELY Gti: 
AWAY a very bi: 
some Rug to mea 
or we will sent "| 
Carpets andl ‘i \\+ 
EF RUGS for 106. 
Keg ILLUSERATED BAR 
g GAIN CATALOGUES © 
Carpets, Hearthros, 
Over maatels, peistes nd 
POST FREE if mentiening ‘ Person's Weekly” 
orders executed, packed free, and shipped at eae rit 


JCURNALISM evin seed ete BUSINESS 


Write To-day for Pitman’s Prospectus. 
‘An invaluable Guide to Parents and Students. Gratis and 
' -post frees - Address (mentioning No. 26) 


THE SECRETARY, 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, w.c. 


COG 3y" 


Sees 


peosienet uve Livers, bats, Cortatga, ote. Ba ete., 


Taungnarzio eee : “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


i 
F.. HODGSON & SONS (ri 0 eestor z WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
“THE PREMIER. FOODS_OF THEIR CLASS”. x. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used ; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod liver ofl; 
invaluable for-chiftiren end invalids. gib., 1/6; Nb., 26 5 
Mb.,4/¢, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
Lichfield, &e., by 


Mire. Conyers, Bridestowe,S8.0., Devonshire 


STUDY THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


<lsh, See MEDICAL TIMES, 26th ‘Jude, 1909 


_ PLASMON COCOA 


PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR, | 9cd.. per tin. 
“ Moch greater nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 19th Feb. 1910. 


PLASMON. OATS| 


The best that Scotland grows 


‘*Enormousiy increased in food value . rv k 
{keastRlorst Plasmen:'—Lincer, oO POF Pkt. 


ee ee BEST and PUREST: 
‘PLASMOK 18 USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY | Btdso eS eos 


AND (S OBTAINABLE eri aaidlabde 
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BOOKS THAT WILL HELP YOUR BOY T@ ENJOY 
A RIGHT GOOD CHRISTMAS. 


KIDDIE OF THE CAMP. 


A Scouting Story of the Western Prairies. 
By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
With Eight Illustrations by E. P. Kinsexua. 


“A capital boy’s book c-aniful of adventures and useful information .. . 
will bear favourable comparison with Fenimore Cooper's tales of the American 


Indians.”’—Aberdeen Journal. 
SAXON. 


Here is a splendid rag dolly you can make 
as a OUbristmis: present for baby or your 
juvenile friends. The materials consist of 
strong cotton cloth, printed in-fast colours, 
and the design is easily cut ont, sewn 
together, and fitted up like the Little Bo- 
Peep Dolly in the picture. Other easily- 
made dollies are Old King Cole, Daffy 
Down Dilly, Cinderella, Golden Locks, 
Lucy Locket, Queen of Hearts, Goody 
Two Shoes, Curly Locks, Bye Baby ; 
Bunting, Little mon Muffet, and Little 
Boy Blue. 
These To'lies for making up are sold as 
° follows : 

12 assorted, 1s.; 6 for 7d.; ‘| 
3 for 4d. 
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STRONG-HAND 


A Boy's Adventures with a Canadian Scout in the . 
North-West. 


By CHRISTOPHER BECK. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations by J. Louris Suyrn. 


‘Phe story is really one of breathless interest from the first chapter to the last,” Address orders to 
—Western Mail. r 


Sold by all Booksellers, prico 2s, 6d. each : oF post free for 20.0. each from — THE PUBLISHER, RAG oe 
A. F. SowrEr, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. _ At WEEE BO-PERD. 28 Maiden Lane, London, W- 


All poet free 
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SPLENDID DOUBLE CH 


THE SILENT CHRISTMAS. 


And as we steal away we feel 
At heart so very sad, 

And all our cakes and Christmas gifts 
Quite fail to make us glad. 

Then on our knees we all get down, 
“Dear Santa Claus,” we pray, 

“If you'll make Alice well, you may 
Take all our toys away.” 


When we were told she looked so white 
And lay so still the while, 
Said Jack, “ Let’s show our toys to her, 
Pr’aps they may make her smile,” 
| And so we tip-toe to the room, 
But mummy lifts her hand 
And whispers, “ Hush!” and so with tears 
We go at her command. 


Tu house is hushed and very still, | 
We must not make a noise ; 

Although we all would like to play i 
With our new Christmas toys. 

For Alice lies so ill in bed, 
The doctor's standing by, 

And, look! a tear’s on mummy's cheek, 
I, too, would like to ery. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 


‘Tales of Asquith 


a4 Others 


Mr. Asquith’s Tongue-Twister. 

Poritics and politicians are very much to the 
fore just now, and a careful index of the aay 
papers would probably show that Mr. Asquit' 
is the most talked-of man at the present moment. 

The House of Commons from the first recognised 
in him a great master of debate, and for this he has 
largely to thank his training as a lawyer. His 
speeches are careful, precise, and polished, and 
he rarely makes mistakes. Once, however, in the 
midst of an unusually eloquent speech, he informed 
his hearers that his party would not abate their just 
demands—“ no, not by one jit or tottle.” 

A delighted chuckle came from someone near. 
Mr. Asquith glared at the offender, recognised the 
blunder, and proceeded to correct himscif. ‘I 
mean, of course, not by one tit or jottle.”’ 

Then he hurried on lest a worse thing should 
happen. 


Suffragettes ! 
Some time ago Mr Asquith went down to 
Nottingham to address a meeting, and a deputa- 
tion of ladies called at his hotel and asked for an 


Chrisimas Odd Corner 


THE DANCING PEA. 

Tms is a little trick that will create surprise 
and merriment if you display it before your friends 
at Christmas gatherings. 

Push a pin through a pea that has been soaked, 
the point of the pin to come a little more than 
half-way through. Break off the stem of a common 
clay pipe, and put the pea on top of the pipe 
atem, the point of the pin down the bore. 


stem held verti- 
cally in the 
mouth, and 
blow gently. 
This causes the 
pea to rise. 
f Keep blowing 

4 harder until 
f the pea rises 
entirely from 
the pipe and is 
supported in 
the air. It will 
then begin to 
spin round and round and turn over and over. all 
the time bobLing up and down while the current 
of air is kept up. 

The dance can be changed by pushing the pin up 
to its head, which will cause the pea to rizc to the 
top of the pipe and dance slowly with great dignity | 
round the edge. ' 


made by twisting a piece of thread into its shape 


What we wish you to do is to measnre the exact leneth of each of 
the three threads used in making up the words of the phrase. We kuow 
the exact lengths ourselves, as each thread was caref ully measured before 


being coiled into a word. 


Please bear in mind that as each word is formed of a single thrend the 
up and down strokes in some instances are necessarily doubled. a fact 
which you must not forget to take into account when making your 


calculations. 


J rem ded Gn oeta: 
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NOVEL CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


Here is a nice little Christmas puzzle. Ea: 


> th word in the phrase, 
“Heartiess Xmas Greetings,” shown in the sketch below, bas been 


interview. The waiter knocked at the Premier’s 
door and announced their arrival. 

“* Where are they ?”” asked the Premier. 

“ A hundred and twenty, sir,” was the reply. 

“What!” gasped Mr Asquith in tones of un- 
deniable alarm. “A hundred and twenty! I 
thought it was a small deputation ! ” 

“Ob, I mean the number of the room they’re 
waiting in, sir,” the man explained, Mr. Asquith 
breathed freely again. 


The Bishop’s Match. 

Few men like to have a story told against them- 
selves, but the story Mr. Lloyd George likes best 
to tell is one that has to be told at his own expense. 
It appears that in the days when church disestab- 
lishment was being very warmly discussed in 
Wales, Mr. Lilo George won great local 
repute by his campaign against the Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

At a meeting held in Flintshire the chairman— 
a Welsh deacon with very strong convictions— 
got up to introduce Mr. Lloyd George. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ I haff to introduce to you 
to-night the member for the Carnarvon Boroughs. 
He hass come here to reply to what the Bishop of 
St. Asaph said the other night about Welsh dis- 
establishment. It iss my opinion, gentlemen, that 
the Bishop of St. Asaph iss one of the biggest liars 
in creashon. (Chcers.) But I am glad to say 
ae we haff a match for him in our speaker to- 
night.” 

And Mr. Lloyd George says the enthusiasm 
was tremendous. 


DOTTING THE I's. 
Herz is a game for Christmas that will tax your 
ingenuity and sleight of hand. 
n the middle of a cigar-box paste the word 
“ Indivisibility,” making slight indentations just 
above the i’s. Then put five pellets in the box and 
try to roll them into position so as to dot the i's. 


Clever readers will find additional interest . by 
inserting cardboard partitions cut with a penknife, 
as illustrated, around the central space. 
~ The pellets will then be found to have an annoying 
knack of rolling through the arches into the 
adjoining blind alleys. 
Set oe 
FOR CLEVER FINGERS. 
Try this over the walnuts and wine. Cut ov:tof stiff 


- paper the three designs 
siown here four times, 

(7 so that you have twelve 
<_y pieces of card in three 


designs. Then try to fit 
ou (ec. an eight-sided figuro of 
Which ail Ure sicos are equal), 
Suluiian opposite. 


top left-hand corner. 
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Cautioned. 


PrEsIDENT Tart, who is reported to have de:})-«.} 
he will not accept a second term as Presidei.!, js 
the hero of innumerable stories, but in one he mu; 
decidedly plays second fiddle. 

He had been travelling in a rather sparly 
populated country and put up for the night it) 
rather primitive inn. When he reached his roo, 
he wanted to wash, but discovered that there wes 


/ neither towels nor water. 


ee ee ees 


He hunted round the room, but finding none. he 
rang the bell. There was no answer. He ran: 
again, and yet agains each time a little mor: 
vigorously. Still there was no reply, and at |:-t 
he gave a ring that nearly wrecked the inn. 

Presently the landlord, a big man with a ferc: ious 
appearance, jerked open the door and looked is. 

‘Did you ring ?”’ he demanded. 

“I did!” Mr. Taft replied hotly. 

“Well, don’t you do it again!” growled the 
landlord, And the door slammed. 


Good Reason. 


Lorp Rorsscnitp’s birthday has brought forth 
some good stories. One refers to a poor Jew who, 
when Lord Rothschild’s father died, stood weepin: 
bitterly at the front entrance of the Rothschild 
offices. He explained, when asked, that ho was 
weeping because Baron Lionel was dead, and his 
evident distress touched the heart of the porter 
who, by way of consolation, remarked: “ Don't 
carry on 80, old chap; it isn’t as if you are onc of 
the family.” ; 

A fresh burst of tears drowned the old mans 
voice. ‘* Ach!” he exclaimed ; “‘ dots wy I cry!’ 


nw 


THE SIGN OF THE 
CROSS. 


HerE is another trick 
suitable for exhibition at 
Yuletide gatherings. 
Take abe matches and we 
bend them into halves. 
Then place them on a 
smoot ee in the \ 
manner shown Fig. 1. . 
Now dip your fies, Ge a _-ORIP OF WATER, 
piece of string, into a glass 
of water and carefully drop 
one drip of water exactly 
in the centre of the figure. 
The result will be sur- 
prising. Slowly but surely 
the matches’ will move 
until they take the form 
of a cross, as shown by Fig. 2. 


Solution. 
FOR CLEVER FINGERS. 


THE diagram explains the solution. When the 
four largest pieccs have been fitted together it 


will be found quite easy to arrange the cight 
remaining sections. 


—— 


£1 and 25 Penknives as Prizes. 


To the reader who submits an accurate measurement of the length of ; 
each of the threads a prize of £1 will be awarded. \ 
Should no accurate length be submitted, the prize will be awarded to ; 
the reader whose measurement in the opinion of the Editor comes nearest 
to xccuracy. Twenty five penknives will be awarded as consolation gifts to ) 
those who come next to the winner. > 
In the event of a ti: the first prize of £1 will be divided. , 
Write your measurements on a postcard addressed tothe Editor, Pearson's ; 
Wre'ly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and mark it “Thread” in the 
Post your attempt to arrive not latter than first 5 
| post, ''hursday, December 8th. j 


Everyone likes to find inside his Xmas cracker a witty and appropriate motto, 


Ae a nae 


nut 


and 
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© Jfow very loudly the betls are ringing — ‘e) 
sat is because it is Christmas Eve, I suppose. = 
iat thoy never pealed them 50 loudly or for ¢ ~ 
65 “iq tho old Vicar’e time—not that I : 


c 


ao long? tb 

“nd the jangle unpleasant—and, after all, it is 

ge vc hige Our Long 
\ica Anne Fairfax leant back in herarm- Chii 

ait aud half-closed her eyes, the eyes that ristmas 

war ay very dark and bright and had gazed tin 

at the world proudly, too proudly, acer ae ve 

that day, nearly ten years ago, when Tiss 

Amie a love had parted com ny—that Story. 


“ahi raw November morning when David 
Melua Lad cuaclled with Miss Anne—a lovers’ foolish qnarrel--all about 
pathing; bu’ the man and the woman had never met since—pride, wilful: pride, 
Leeping them both apszt. And now Miss Anne was thirty-six. and she lived all by 
jereel ina great big house—-a house far too large fora lonely woman. ‘ 

Hay Court was surrounded by wide. far-stretching grounds, aid boasted a 
Jne garden, @ garden full of quaint old-fashioned yew-trees and trim borders of old- 
sashioned flowers, and & high, a very high wall screened Miss Anne's garden and 
vary from the gaze of the miultitude, and helped her to preserve a “quiet and 
unbroken seclusion in @ part of the world that was being fast handed over to the 
sary dwuilder—and tho peace of grevn pastures threatened in) consequence 
pleasant, buttercup meadows broken up into plots vi building land —boards and 
notes cverywhere. 

Hay Court lay just on the outskirts of Twickenham. and tramlines nearly 
reached the high, iron gates that stood at the entrance tothe longdrive. And how 
Miss Anne hated the heavy trams with their load of humanity, just as she loathed 
aml detested the small villa residenc’s that had sprung up in mushroom 
fashion all around her home ; nor had Miss Anne any love for 
the people who lived in those neat little semi-detached villas 
—-those small bandbox houses; they belonged to Suburbia, 
they were not members of Miss Amie’ world at all—proud 
Miss Anne. She looked down on the clerks and their 
wives—the small fry of the City—-and took no notice of 
their children, living alone in solitary state. the high brick 
wall built round her properly screening Miss Anne from 
the prying eyes of the multitude, and blocking out a view of 
the small villas clustered about her gates. 

She was very loncly, however, though possibly Miss 
Anne would not have owned to this. but ever since her 
father had dicd eight years ago—old General Fairfax—Miss 
Anne's seclusion had rarely been disturbed. and she 
possessed fow friends, for nearly all the owners of property 
around had parted with their houses and land to the 
enterprising builders who had got pretty old-world 
Wy Twickenham into their hands at last, as the long tramlines 
bore witness, and the row of mean houses. 

The neighbourhood thought Mis: Anne very prowl and 
pretended to take no interest in her doings, but of course 
this was mere pretence, for every little clerk's wife watched 
Misa Anne rustle up the aisle and sail into the Fairfax pew on Sunday morning. 
‘s, wet or fine, Anne always attended church, driving up just five minutes 
iefure the hour—punctual to a second —a slight woman to fill a big. old-fashioned 
sUW. 

‘The new Vicar and his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Arnold, felt very sorry for 
the solitary occupant of the large Fairfax pew, and all the more because they 
were quite certain that Miss Anne was not the least bit sorry for herself. She did 
not realiso what a cheerless, blighting existence she was leading. 

Mrs. Arnold called boldly at Hay Court and found Miss Fairfax at home ; this 
was about three wecks after the new Vicat and Vicaress hat come to Twickenham, 
and Janct Arnold, as bright and checry a little lady as ever lived. felt quite chilled 
and frozen after she had been sitting in Anne's big drawing-room for a quarter of 
ut hour—a room that was wide and spacious and quite the most beaut iful drawing- 
1vom Mrs. Arnold had ever seen. 

Miss Anne professed to be quite pleased that Mrs. Arnold had called, but 
when the Vicar’s wife asked the mistress of Hay Court if she w ould not come toa 
hig ‘* At Home” that she and the Vicar hoped to give next month, and to which 
they were inviting all the parishioners, Miss ‘Anne drew her delicately-peacilled 
ieows together and explained, but with a charming politeness that could give no 
teal offence, that she was afraid she could not accept Mrs. Araold’s kind ins itation. 

“1 do not care about knowing the new people who have come to live in my 
neighbourhood,” she explained. Phere are so many small houses—my visiting 
list would become too extensive —for if you knew one you W ouid have to know all” 
ren Yes, I soc,”’ Janet Arnold an-wered slowly, then she bent a little forward in 
ner chair and fixed her honest Scottish cycs full on Miss Anne. * Forgive me - 
Int don't you think that it might add some 
interest to your life to know the mea and the 
‘omen who havo come to dwell in the little 
\illa homes that are great eye-sures to you, I 
“spect -accustomed to the parks and fields 
aC h have been cut into untidy building 
juots. 

“They are quite suburban, of course. 
and not very clever, but such splendid folk 
in their own way, and their homes are real 
lumes and the women make such good Wives 
ind) motbera, and the men—the army of 
iicadwianers trooping every day tv the City 

are very plucky; they work hard for 
‘heir poor one or two hundred a year. and 
‘hey do their duty grandly by the State The high, tron gates Chat guard l 
they make most excellent citizens, and their the drove. 
‘hildren—-the children who get packed away . 
<omehow into the bandbox houses —are dear little people. Have you not iced Mra. 
Merton's twins? —the Mcrtons have taken Eglantine Cottage, it’s within a stone 4 
‘hrow of your lodge gates—and the twins, a small flaxcn-haired couple, rejoice in 
‘he nicknames of Blossom and Bubbles. And really Bubbles is cxactiy like the 
ubbtes—only more lovely, if possible.” . 

* Fdon't know the Mertons, nor have T noticed their children; T do not think 
Tam particularly fond of children, and really Lam rather unsociabl + Damafrait 
1 certainly prefer to lead a lonely life, now that nearly all my friends have left this 
neighbourhood, than to start making the acquaintance of new people with whom 
1 fear { should have little in common.” 

After this there was no more to be said, and Jane 
lvave, haif-annoyed and half-sorry, and she went on to pay &C 


A aw 


Pracd and etutely 
Mess Anae. 


Heer § 
Pa Stee 


t Arnold rose to take her 
all at Eglantine 


Most of our readers could do a 500 


d criginal couplet in the spirit of the festive season: Original, we eai6é. 
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Cottage. and told Mra. Merton that the people 
were right who called Miss Anne Fairfax 
proud. “ 4d she is certainty tz most lonely 
woman on carth, I should say,” the little 
Vicarcss added, “ and {am sure I shall pity 
her when Christmas comes round, for 
cannot imagine what Christmas Day wou'd 
be like in that stately silent house.” 

“Won't Miss Anne have « stocking of 
presents, Mrs. Arnold ° * small Bubbles 
demanded, standing up by his mother’s chair, 
his eyes fixed on the visitor, this neat brisk 
visitor who was holding forth on the subject 
of the mysterious lady who dwelt’ in a house that was as a paix"? to Bubbles 
and Blossom, the house with vast grounds surrounded by a high brick wall, and 
around which they had already woven 80 many dreams and childish romances. 

“A stocking —no, I shouldn't think Miss Anne would have a stocking or many 
Sealy Bubbles. She has lust nearly all her friends, poor lady. Isn‘t that sad, 
Blossom *” 

Blue-cyed Blossom agreed that it was sad—very sad—and then the twins 
stole away into the little scrap of green garden and they talked about Miss Anno in 
awed tones, for it was dreadful to think of anyone having no presents at Christmas 
time, it made small peo le feel sad ; and at last Bubbles and Blossom put their 
golden curly heads together and devised a famous plot—a plot which had about tt 
all the glamour of a great adventure and must be kept a strict ee-ret from tho 
grown-ups,for grown-ups secm to take a weird and curious dclight in frow ning upeo 
suggestions put forward by their juniors. 

Miss Anne would have becn much surprised, however, if she had guessed ot 
even faintly suspected that she was being discussed by Mrs. Arnold and the 
mistress of Eglantine Cottage. and had actually been made the subject of conversa- 
tion by two seven-year-old twins. 

Anne stood at the drawing-room window for a long time after Mrs. Arnold had 
left her, gazing over a wide expanse of lawn—a lawn shaded by tine cedar-trees in 
summer, and with a xnielilp lume’ shrubbery to one side, and a ypretty 
border edging it round. But the lawn looked very desolate now, scattered as it was 
with the blown Icaves of October, and the spirit of decay was abrou #— of infinite 
sadness. And suddenly Anne found herself wishing—a most absurd w ish—that 
the wall surrounding her grounds was not quite so high, for she felt a strango 
yearning to catch sight of the lighted windows of those little villa homes of which 
Mrs. Arnold had spoken, the windows would look bright and cheerful, she reflected 
_-small, twinkling stars--and the grounds wore So dark and dreary now that the 
winter tide had come—so deserted—and no children played there now. 

No children ever would play there, and God forgive her for the lic she had 
uttered when she had told the worthy Vicaress that she was not fond of children. 
And of course she had noticed those lovely golden- 
haired twins, noticed them playing in the toy 
garden of the toy villa, as she drove down the road, 
and her heart had yearned after them. and she had 
wondered what a mother's feclings must be. 

She left the window at Iast—the outlook was 
really too cold and dreary 5 besides, all the flowers were 
dead, and withered leaves are melancholy objects. 
And a3 Miss Anne seated herself in an armchair 
drawn up by the fireplace, tears suddenly sprang 
into her eyes, and she began to cry silently and softly, 
for she was loncly ; and she had only just found thia 
out, and the last ten years had been very barren and 
empty—years that the locust had eaten. 

“Oh, David, why did you leave me and why 
were you too proud to write and say you welc 
surry we had quarrelled + And why was I too proud ? 
And what a foolish quarrel it was, all about nothing. Just silly annoyance on 
my part because you couldn't: manage to stay on for a dance I wanted you tu 
take me to, when it was important for many reasons that you should return to 
tuwn —financial reasons most ly. 

“T took off my ring, I remember—our engagement-ring—and handed it to 
you, saying that if you did not care for me sufficiently to stay in the country for & 
Yance when T asked it as a favour, I thought it was time our engagement should 
come to an end. And you took the ring and walked straight out of the room and 
out of the house; nor did I Icarn till a month later—I was still nursing my foolish 
pride and wouldn't write to you—that the business which had called you up to 
London was far more important than I had guessed or suspected —a matter of 
critical importance. I fact, a business, in which a good deal of your money was 
invested, was in a very pree arious way, it appeared, and a fow wee'ss later the 
whole thing went smash, a big brewery collapsed, and your income was reduced 
froma little over a thousand a year to a poor hundred and fifty. 

Yon could no lager afford to be a brietless barrister, taking his comfortable 
case in cosy Chambers in the Inner Temple. and you left England in a hurry, 
turning your steps to South Africa, hoping to make a fortune there, and retrieve 
your heavy losses. But bad luck dogged your footsteps at first, or at least so I 
Jieard tro the few fricads that you wrote to, not that I was one of those friends, 
for beyond a cold letter written just before yout departure to South Africa—a 
letter in Which you announced that you were leaving England in all probability 
for ever, and that you were glad. for many reasons, that our engagement had 
come toan end before yout sudden loas of fortune—a letter in which you wished 
me all the happiness that I could possibly want, unaware, I suppose, that I really 
eyulila't be hanpy without you, or even hope to be. 

Yon dida’t seem to realise that I was merely a spoilt. headstrong girl, and 
that Thad not meant that you should really take back my ring when 1 offered it 
tovou. Lhad expecied that you would kiss me. andagree to stay on for the dance, 
and that we should have had one of thuse pretty courting reconciliations that one 
reads of in novela. Oh, L never guessed, or suspected, What would really happen, 
for L would rather have cut my hand off than have plucked your ring from my 
finger if Thad imagined that you were going to be a broken and a ruined man in @ 
few weeks tae. But you had never discussed your financial affairs with me. 

© Lonly knew that you had literary aspirations, and that you hoped to make 
a snecess with a book one day—-a novel you were just planning to write—and Inever 
thought that you would vanish from my life—that South Africa would swallow you 
up, for after a year you ceased to write home to your friends in England, the few 
distant relatives you possessed. And now you may be dead, for all I know—dead 
and buried—or marricd to some other woman and the father of ber children. 
How can I say—how can I know ? " 

Tho words had burst fiercely. passionately, from Miss Anne's Hps, and she 
was no longer a quiet, self-contained woman--a woman with a dignified atmosphere 
of her own; she was just a yearning. miserable, craving soul—a soul hungry for love. 

She was ashamed of herself the nest sccond, for her pride came to her aid, the 
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dclicate pride that had been her mainstay for so many weary years, and she rang 
the bell somewhat impatiently, and told the footman when he appeared that ho 
must bring in the lamps earlier now that the evenings were drawing in. Buteven 
when tho lamps were brought, it did not seem to Miss Anne that they did much to 
brighten up the room—thos: low lamps in their soft pink shades—for how dark and 
oppressive the shadows were, the shadows in the corners. : 

Surely the room was full of ghosts, pale ghosts that had come back to remind 
themselves of life, but they would not find much life in the drawing-room of Hay 
Court; they would only find the silent, barren woman sitting there, a woman who 
had missed all the best things that life had to offer, a woman who had never 
really lived. 

Miss Anne poked the fire and then gazed down into its glowing heart, but all 
she saw in the fire was a crumbling palace, a beautiful palace of dreams. 

And now two months had gone by, two months since that sad October after- 
noon when proud Miss Anno had first realised sho was lonely Miss Anne as well. 
And the mere fact that the day was Christmas Eve 
added to the sense of melancholy that oppressed 
her, for this was a day when all over the Christian 
world men and women were peepanns joyfully for 
the morrow’s festival, and family life was at its 
brightcst and its best. But what preparations had 
Miss Anne tomake? And tho feast to which she 
sat down to-morrow would be an infinitely lonely 
feast, for she herself would be the only guest at her 
lavish board. 

Sho had written to two or three old friends 
asking them if they could not manage to spend 
Christmas with her this year, but the answer had 
been in the negative in each ease. Her old 
friends had home ties of their own now, and 
though they wrote charmingly and expressed thcir 
regret that they wero not able to come to Hay 
Court, still Anne felt that they were not really 
sorry, for she could offer them so little really of the 
Christmas spirit—and she knew it, she knew it. 

‘*How those bells peal!’ She rose im- 
patiently from herchair and began to walk up and 
down the room, her soft grey silk gown trailing 
after her, and making a delicate rustling frou-frou 
sound. And as sheswept about the room she was 
strangely restless, and wondered what the Vicar 
Miss Anne gazed into the heart and his wife were doing—-the Vicar who had ordered 
of the fire, but all she saiwv was the church bells to peal so loudly, and to whom 

a crumbling palace, she had dispatched a large cheque only that 
morning, a cheyue to be spent as he thought 
best in helping the deserving poor of the parish. 

Anne had not seen Mrs. Arnold again since the day when Mrs. Arnold had 
made her state call at Hay Court, having merely left cards at the Vicarage, being 
half-afraid of going in in case she should meet any of the new people. for Miss 
Anne felt shy—oddly shy at the idea of meeting any of those young wives who she 
noticed trooping happily into church on Sunday morning accompanied by their 
husbands and children, for she did not want these young matrons of Suburbia to 
think her unduly proud. 

“1 feel so loncly—so terribly lonely.” Tears—big. unbidden tears—sprang 
into Miss Anne's eyes, and she clutched her thin hands together, and then, just at 
that moment, a wonderful thing happened—the drawing-room door opened and 
the butler, a staid, grey-haired man, announced in half-bewildered tones, “ Master 
and Miss Merton,” adding confidentially to his astonished mistress, ** They would 
come in, pleasc, miss.” 

Anne opened astonished eyes and gazed at the small golden-haired creatures— 
Bubbles the boy, and Blossom the girl—who trooped up to her with all the happy 
confidence of childhood. 

“Please, this is our little ’scape,” Bubbles announced in clear tones. He 
had a charming voice, whilst as for Blossom’s eyes—surely they were the bluest 
eyes in all the world, or, at any rate, Miss Anne fancied. 

“Yes, dears, this is your ’scape,”’ Miss Anne addressed the children rather 
nervously. They were such wonderful little creatures, and she was so unused to 
children and their ways. 

** We knew we wouldn’t be allowed to come and sec you if we told the grown- 
ups,” Bubbles went on, “ and we just came here by ourselves, didn’t we, Blossom ? 
And we settled to do this quite two months ago, when we heard the new Vicar’s 
wifo telling mummie that you were lonely—drcadfully loncly—and would have 
no presents at Christmas, most likely, no stocking full of nice things, and we 
thought we'd just come round on Christmas Eve, Blossom and me, to advise you 
to whisper up the chimney to Santa Claus, for whatevcr you whisper up the 
chimney on Christmas Eve you get on Christmas morning—mummie's told us 
that ever since we were tiny tots, years and years ago—and we know it’s true, 
cause mummie says so.” 

Such a brave, splendid small mite, with his little red coat and dark blue serge 
knickerbockers, and Blossom, so small and engaging, with her blue skirt and a red 
coat like her brother's, and both children were bareheaded, crowned only with 
their golden hair—two of tho sweetcst little 
specks of humanity to be met in a day's journey. 
Oh, was it any wonder that Miss Anne's heart 
melted as she Jooled at them, these two loving 
simple little children, who had sought out a 
lonely woman to comfort her with a fairy tale, 
but a tale to which they attached absolute 
belief themselves ? 

Oh, her heart thawed, and all the ice and 
snow melted—the cold pride—and Miss Anne 
actually felt young again for a few minutes, 
end she found herself kissing Bubbles and 
Blossom as if she had known them all their lives 
--straining them passionately to her breast, 
raining down kisses on their astonished little 
heads. 

“You darlings. you dear, precious dar- 
lings!”’ she exclaimed, and no one would 
have recognised Miss Anne's voice at that 
moment, there was so much moro warmth and 
life in it, than there had been for years. 

‘*And have you really come here to sco 
me,” she added, “and to tell me to whisper up “ faster and Miss Merton.” 
the chimney to Santa Claus* But Idon't think announced the staid old butler, 
I want any presents, now thes you have come, in bewildered toncs. 


I will give halfea-guinea to the reader who sends in the best original two-lined verse. Mark postcards 


+ and he has given me my heart's desire.” 
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for perhaps your mother will spare you to mo sometimes—she will let von 
to lunch here, and then I can take you out furadrive, and wo will ':., 
together afterwards.” 

The twins looked at each other solemnly. This was rot what they hol... 
to Hay Court for—to secure an invitation from the loncly princess; they was. 
to make a lonely princess happy, to give her a real Christmas, and Santa {1.5 
was the only person who could do this properly —wise, all-powerful Santa Chi: 

“Perhaps mummic’ll Ict us come and sve you one day,” Blosiam ansacr 
wistfully, ‘* but hadn't you better go and whisper up the chimney now—that’s \ J," 
we came for really, you know ; we didn't like to think of you having no prescu:s— 


no nothing ?” ‘ 

"And. he really sends you what you ask for!” Bubbles interrupicd. “1 
know he docs, cause last Christmas Eve I wished for a real cricket bat, and I four.} 
one, a real beauty—in my stocking.” 

“Yes, and I wished for a gollywog,” Blossom exclaimed, “and there was 4 
golly wog for mo sitting on my chair, on the top of all my clothes. So you! 

tter go and wish right away. That's a big chimney of yours, but you musin t 
Iet us hear what you whisper, or that would break the spell.” 

“So I am to whisper up the chimney, am 1?” Miss Anne smiled—a smi: 
that made her look ten years younger and took her back, casily enough, to her |..-' 
girlhood. Then she crossed the wide drawing-room, telling herself what fol! i+! 
was—but, oh, what sweet folly—and she found herself whispering under her brews) ; 

“Let David come back to me some day—let me have news of David. «1, 
Santa Claus, remember me some Christmas time.” 

There were tears in her eyes when she moved away from the fireplacs, ani 
the twins noticed this—they were observant little people ! 

““W’y are you crwying ?” asked Bubbles; ‘is it ‘causo you've asl:o] Sava 
Claus for somethin’ trwemendous—and think you can't poasiity get ity” 

‘“* Tam afraid so, my darling,” Anne answered gently. And just at that momert 
the drawing-room door opened again and the butler made his sccond apyearas 
to announce that a little maid had come flying round from Eglantine Cot‘ac., © 
search of the twins, who were to return at once, and would Miss Annc ! 
forgive them for their intrusion ? Mrs. Merton’s compliments, and she was beri iti | 
—simply horrified—to think that her small people had entercd Hay Court ov thir 
own account. 

Anne hesitated for a second, then she crossed over to the bureau and wro'> 
a few lines on a sheet of paper—paper which she slipped into an envelope and the» 
handed to the old butler, the twins watching her the while in some trepidation. f 
they realised a scolding awaited them at home. And yet if they had resi Mi 4 
Anne's letter they would not have 
felt so nervous, for this was what 
she had written: 

“* Dear Mrs. Merton,—Please 
don’t scold your darling children 
for having paid me a Christmas 
Eve call—thoy did it out of tho 
kindness of two loving little 
hearts, realising that I was lonely 
—very lonely. And will you spare 
them to me sometimes, It would 
be more than kind if they could 
spend an hour with me to-morrow 
afternoon—for instance, Christmas 
Day—for otherwise I shall spend 
my Christmas quite alone—and 
rather sadly.—Yours truly, 

' Anne Fatrrax.” 

“* Darlings, will you come and 
see me to-morrow, if mummie will 
let you?’ She turned to the 
twins, and they smiled up at their 
princess and promised that they , 
would come and sce her—that is, if Proud Miss Anne found herself kissing Bublies 
they were allowed, and then 2d Blossom as if she had known them all ther 
Blossom and Bubbles took their lives. 
departure, and it seemed to Anne 
as if the big drawing-room grew dark and cold again, colder and more desolate 
than she had ever known it, and helplessly, hopelessly, sho stretched out her 
arms to the fireplace. 

“Oh, Santa Claus,” she cried, ‘‘ why do you always come to children, and 
never to the grown-up People—don’t we want our Christmas gifts too ?” 

s s * s 


But Miss Anne was wrong, and so she found out on Christmas morninc. 
Santa Claus has gifts for the grown-ups as well as for the babies, for when the 
Christmas post came in Anne found a letter addressed to her in a well-remembered! 
handwriting, and her fingers trembled so that she could hardly open the letter, bu! 
she noticed that it bore an English post-mark, and her heart beat as it had not 
beaten for years—colour dyed her cheeks. 

The letter was from David Melton—not a very long letter, but tho writir 
explained that he would have written to Anne long before if he had only struck oil, 
as he expressed it, if his bad luck had turned earlier. But it had turned at las:. 
and now he was once more a man of means, and he had come back to Englan. 
and hearing that Anne was still unmarried. he wanted to know if he might not com: 
down to Hay Court and see her. ‘“ For God knows,” the letter ended, “ how I 
regret that we ever quarrelled—you and I—dear Anne. and that we let foolish 
pride come between us in the past, but perhaps there are bet'er days in store for 
us in the future ; anyway, you will let me come and see you, won't you?” 

The letter fell from Miss Anne’s hands and she gave a faint, broken cry, then 
she laughed, rich, most musical laughter. . 

- “Oh, those children—thoso dear children!” she whispered. ‘‘ They did 
well to tell mo to call up the chimney to Santa Claus, for the saint has heard mc. 


bd * e s 

There was a wedding at Hay Court in the spring, and whea Miss Anne married 
her lover of former years—the tall bronzed man who had come back fromover the 
seas—Blossom and Bubbles held up her long white train—two small and highly- 
important little people—and tho church was full of the new fricnds Miss Anno 
had made. 

Miss Anne was no longer cither proud or lonely, but a smiling gracious 
woman, who had opened her heart to love. And the doors of Hay Court were no 
longer barred towards the people who dwelt in the little houses_—the litile villa 
homes—for Miss Anno had grown wise, and had learnc to recognise tho beauty of 
human fellowship, the folly of human pride; nor to the day of her death would sho 
forget how two small children had come knocking at the door of her heart at 
Christmas Eve and had forced back tho frozen lock 80 that Love might find an 
easy entranco there—Love, the King and Conqueror. ig 


“Mot'oes.” (See p. 264) 
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2 AMURRICAN FOOTBA’. 
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the Strenuous Game they Play 


methiag About 
Something “Yon the Other Side. 


\MERICAN football—the ‘ college game.” that | 
i. for (here are more kinds than one—is similar | 
in some respects to English Rughy, most dissimilar 
inothers. ‘Lhe chief points of likencss are that the | 
player runs with the ball, and the scoring is by 
vcs, & touch downs” they call them in America. 
dso by dropped goals. { 

Farther the ground, though narrower, is the 
came length, and ball and goalposts are as in 
fraland. On the other hand, 
cieven players aside, as against the English fifteen. 
‘these are divided into seven forwards, one quarter- 
Lack, two half-backs, and one full back. 

‘The forwards, counting from left to right of the 
line, are known as end rush, left tackle, left guard. . 
snap back, right guard, right tackle. end rush. 
‘The game is started by one side kicking off from | 
the centre, but afterwards when a player is held, or ! 
where, in the English game, there would be a! 
ccrummage, the procedure is as follows : 


| 

\ 

| 

No Real Offside Rule. 
The opposing forwards, or “rush” lines. as they 


ave called, face each other ; the snap bac k of the 
<ide having the ball takes the ball, and on the signal 
to play passes it back, usually hetween his legs. | 
10 his quarter back, and the ball is played. | 
Save in cortain circumstances too technical to 
explain here the pall must always he passed back. 
Now we come to the great difference beiween the | 
English and American games. 


At the former a man who is in front of the ball | he! 


is offside if he attempts to play it. Further, so; 
long as he is in an offside position he must not 
attempt to impede, or in any way interfere with, | 
players of the other side. { 
{i would not be correct to say that there is no ' 
oliside in the college game, for there is —a forward | 
| 

| 


of one side, for example. cannot go and station | 
himself by the other side's goal — but practically 
there is no offside, and the forwards devote their 
cnergics to covering the man hebind who has the 
hall, and preventing the other side getting at him. 

‘This is where the game used to be so very 
dangerous. The ball having been passed back 23 
described, the forwards of that side would form 
themselves into a wedge, the man with the ball 
lieing inside this human guard. The strongest 
man of the side was the point, or apex of this wedge. 
‘The battering-ram would then charge down the 
field, Meanwhile, the other side would have formed 
a similar wedge, and the two would meet ith a 
terrific crash. 

Padded Like Duellists. \ 

The runner might dodge round the mice at 
the moment of impact, or stay in the weslge to he 
carried through with it. or if his side were the 
weaker to be caught and borne down by an ava- 
anche of opponents. No wonder that in the days | 
ot * mass play,” as it was known. players were | 
padded like German duellisis, dust) imagine | 
1wo wedges of nearly a hundred stone each crashing 
into each other full tilt. Sometimes they would , 
et on charging at each other tor pall an hour 
without either being broker. 

Mass play, however, is now forbidden in’ the 
college game as too dangerous, and ihe players are 
not much padded. Even in the days of wedges 
theerack runner of a side was searecly padded at all. | 
He couldn’t have run if he had heen, avd he lefi 
the other fellows to do the charging L clear 2 
road for him. To-day the Yale or Harvard foot- 
haller is not much more protected than the English 
man with his ear-caps and knee Landages. \ 

The modern college game consists chiefly in 
ever manouvring by the forwards to protect 
and help the man with the ball. 

Only the man with the ball may be tackled, 
but any player may be charged over. The play is | 
worked by code signals, the forwards, on getting the | 
“tip,” feinting to rush in one direction, while | 
really meaning to develop the attack on the other 
side, just as at English Rugby the scrummagers 
will pretend to push in one direction. and then, 
swinging round, throw all their weight on the 
other si 

The great game of the year is Harvard rv. Yale. 
It attracts from 40,000 to 30,000 spectators. and 
£60 is not an uncommon price for 4 good seat. 


“Big and Keen crowds 


nee 


| 
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of the players in these teams 
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Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands 
have, therefore, devised this Competition 
knowledge to good account. The prize 


to display their skill in following up football, 


WHAT YOU 


capabilities of 
think will win. 


: the various clubs, and 
: you believe will lose. If, 
hy 


Tur Clabs whose names we give are all in the 
English or Seattisi Leagues, and to guide you in 
preparing your forecasts you would be well advised to 
keep a record of their matshea before you. ‘Sho names 
can also be ascertained, if 
you don't already know them. ‘There are many thous mids 
of people so keenly interested in football that the names * 
awl doings of nearly every prominent player are 
wn te them, and the matches in which they are 
aecd are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
aper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enth: ts require no as-istance from us in 
esereising their skill in choosing which they thinks will bo | 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant witiithe 
eluls aul the players and their doings, we sngyest that a 
hewikok giving details of last season's play (with the 
names and records of the principal pl.ye rsp will be very 

+ Tie competitor who will pau is not the 
who ques-es haphazard, but the eae who bases his” 
forveast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of tho individual members. 

It must be clear, therofore, to you, that it. is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

You may submit one coupon on'y, but different members 
of one family may enclose their entry forms for the sane 
conp-tition in the same envelop. 

‘As a help and guide to the exer 
we recommend Tir Loxpos Morvine LEVER Penny | 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regar-lug tears, Tere eds of iadividnai pliyers, 
and last season's matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH wHicid COMPZTITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1, The uames of the teams whieh you believe will lose 
must be ersssed ont, and each entry form nuist be 
sizned by the competitor with bis own We ' 
address @m ink, Where yor furceast a drag 
cross out either. 

2, When you have filied up the 


ise of your judgment, | 


entry form, ent it out and 


So RRR PPP OD LLP DDD OLE EES 
-\pearson’s Football Contest , 
No. 10. N 

Matches to be played on Saturday, Sec. loth. ) 
Cross out shich you consider will be the bosiag chub. Vor ) 

a draw don't cryss out eibaer. ) 

Clapton Orient (0) v Futham (0) ) 
Aston Villa (1) vy Notts County (1) ) 


v Newzastle United (0) 
v Tottenham Hotsp=r (1) 
v Hall City (2) 

v Liverpool (2) 

v Oldham Athletic = 

v She‘ficld Wed. * 

v Brisiol City (0) 

v Manchester United (1) 
v Preston North End (1) 
v Middlesbrough (0) 

v Aberdeen (2) 

v Celtic (1) 


Blackburn Rovers (2) 
Bradford City (5) 
Blackpool (1) 

Bury (1) 

Everton 

Manchester City 

) Notts Forest (0) 
Sheffie’'d United (0) 


Sunderland (2) 
Woolwich Arsenal (2) 
Hibernians (1) ) 
Clyde (0) H 
The figures denote the results of the correspon lin; < 
matches of last season, Pie shae (8) tudicates th 4 
hy } 
) 


) 
? 
( 


no matel look place | Pseuson. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


1 agree to abide by the decision published in 
«* Pearson's Weekly and to accept itas final, and 
Lenter caly on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed cond:tfons. 


pe eee see eee eee re ren eee 


Signatirre ssssvesseore sersenee secre 


Freer iRaaans uRT ANS EME 
! 2 e 
cut ouT COUPON AND post TO US UNFOLDED. 


please players fast and amart.” 


of our readers take a keen interest in Association Football, and we 
with the purpose of enabling them to put their 
offered is £250, 
and also fosters their interest in the game. 


and the task set enables competitors 


te tl 


HAVE TO DO. 


the names of the clubs taking part 
December 10th. 


Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
in your opinion, 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


any of the matches will result in a 


place it in an envelope aldressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEERLY, Henrietta Streot, London, 
W.C.. Mark your envelope ** Footrane No, 10," in 
the top left-hand corner, All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Mriday, December 9th. 
3. Ouly one coupon ern }>y acespte { from each reader 
“rhe sum of £250 will be avardel to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry furm bearing what 
proves ty be the correct reault of all the matehes 
played. tithe event ata tie this sue will bo diviled. 
=. Shoal no eoupotitor give the correct result of all the 
matehes played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greitest number of eorrect results, In the event of a 
Ce the prize will be divided. 
~The Biter wil accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting w iTnot be aecepted as proof of receipt. 
2. ‘The Editor dees not assum any responsibility for any 
alterationsthat may bs made in the fixtures given below. 
8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will bo ignored. 
9. The published decision is fin ul, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


—_ 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 7. 

Ix Contest No. 7 competitors were invited to 
wive forecasts of the results of tho leading 
League football matches played on Saturday, 
November 19th. 

The prize of £25 for the greatest number of 
correct results has been divided by the following 
competitors, who had each only one result in- 
correct :— 

H. W. Chattaway, 1+ Grosvenor Road, Coventry; 
C. Bennett, 24 Rosebery Street, Glasgow, 8.8. T 
Juambert, 7 Anderson Street, Tanshelf, Pontefract. 


Ask a friend to use ti’s compon, 


pI PALL ALD PLL LA ALPINA 
‘ Pearson's Football Contest } 


| Te | 
| 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 10th. 
Cros3 out which yon consider will be tho losing club, For 
a raw dou't cross out citer. 

Clapton Orient (0) v Fulham (0) 

Aston Villa (1) v Notts County (1) 
Blackburn Rovers (2) v Ne veastle United (0) 
Bradford City (5) v Tottenham Hotspur (1) 
Blackpoo! (1) v Hull City (2) 

Bury (1) v Liverpool (2) 

Everton v Oldham Athletic * 
Manchester City v She’ field Wed. * 
Notts Forest (0) v Bristol City (0) 
Sheffie'd United (0) v Manchester United (1) 
Sunderland (2) v Preston North End (1) 
Woolwich Arsenal (3) v Middlesbrough (0) 
Hibernians (1) v Aberdeen (2) 

Clyde (0) v Celtic (i) 

The figures cenote the reanlts of the sarrespan lin) 
maiches of last season, The star (&) tntecales that 
no mutele tuuk place list scaeun.” 

The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

T agree 19 abide by the decision publish:d in 
“+ Pearson’: Weekly “’ aad to accept itas final, and 
§ Tenter only on this unders'anding, and I agree to 

abide by the printed cond.tions. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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Signature wscsrererecnseseree ite 


Address.vessrseeee seen ne eter eeeeeeeen ee 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
—— 
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(Cheap Chr isilmases 


When Turkeys and Geese have been Almost 
Given Away. 


Ix there is one thing which tradesmen dread it is 
s fog during Christmas week. The last bad one 
was in 1904. It lasted over Christmas Eve, and 
the results were nowhere worse felt than at Leaden- 
hall and Smithfield markets. 

Half-a-dozen big cargoes of poultry, which had 
been fog-bound in the river, were delivered that 
(Saturday) morning. But the fog was so thick 
that buyers of the wealthier classes were few and 
far between, and by eight in the evening salesmen 
had become desperate. Fino 12-lb. turkeys wero 
being put up by the hundred and sold at threo 
shillings each ! 

Geese of the same weight went for two shillings 
apiece. Fine hares could find no market at eightecn- 
pence, and a brace of pheasants had no buyer 
even when offered at one and three. 

At last at half-past ten, when the market was 
crowded with East-end buyers looking for bargains, 
a salesman, crowned with a wreath of roses, sprang 
on to his stall, and bellowing out that there should 
be “no more starvation in England,” flourished 
two 8-lb. turkeys, offering them at three shillings a 
pair. He cleared his stall in ten minutes. Some 
of the smaller turkeys went for a shilling apicce, 
@ price which works out at three-halfpence a pound. 

1904 was a cheap Christmas all round, for figs, 
dates, and other dried fruits were amazingly 
plentiful, and selling at lower prices than for ycars 
past. 

Tinned Meat Going for Nothing. 

1903, on the other hand, was a dear year for 
Christmas shoppers, for there was sharp frost in 
Christmas week, and flower and vegetable prices 
went soaring. Potatoes went up half-a-crown a 
hundredweight, good dessert apples were selling for 


a bundle, English roses at Covent Garden fetched 

ninepence a bloom. 
nuts and oranges. 
Christmas, 1906, saw a cheese famine. During 

the previous months there had been a big slump { 

in all tinned meats ve the Chicago exposures. 

> 

? 
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The only cheap things were 


four shillings a dozen, asparagus was two guincas | 


You could have corned beef almost for the asking, 
but no one wanted it, and the increased demand for 
bacon and cheese sent the prices of these eatables 
nearly twenty-five per cent. above the usual. 

Shoppers who want cheap Christmas goods 
should visit Club Row Christmas markct, where the ‘ 
East-end does its purchasing for the 25th of 5 
December. 

Anything from a gas-stove to a bicycle is to be 
bought at the stalls in Bethnal Green Road. And 
the prices are probably the lowest in the world. A 
silver watch, for instance, can be had for cighteen- 

nce, a bicycle has been seen to sell for a shilling. 
Holly and other evergreens are a quarter the price 
they fetch further West. 

No doulst some of the wares here offered are not 
altogether honestly come by, but even though the 
police suspect this, they can do nothing unless 
somcone appears to prosecute. 


TO EXTRACT A FISH HOOK. 


Ir, when fishing, you should be unfortunate enough to 
catch a hook in any part 
of your flesh, you will find 
it very painful and difficult 
to extract—unless you 
know how. To coax it 
back by the way it centered 
is practically impossible 
without cutting the flesh, 
as the barb takes such a 
secure hold on _ the 
flesh. 

When this happens, cut 
off the gut (A, Fig. 1) and 
remove the wrapping from 
the shank, making the 
Jatter as smooth and clean 
as ssible. Then push 
the hook forwards, turning 
it round, if necessary 
(Fig. 2), and pull the 
hook out. Suck the 
wound and wash it with 
clean water. If any 
antiseptic is handy, apply 
at once. 


Thy sentence reads equally sensibly forwards or backwards. See if you can send along another such sentence. 


+| risk 
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INSURING SANTA CLAUS. 
Fre insurance companies cannot well insert 
clauses in their policies preventing the dangerous 
habit of lighting scores of wax tapers on  Christmas- 
tree laden with toys likely to catch fire. Their 
only safeguard is the clause—found in most policies 
_— hab claims will not be paid “if the ‘risk’ be 
increased without knowledge of the company.” 
This, as a rule, refers to shops and warchouses, 
and compels all large drapers to give a month’s 
notice beforehand of their Christmas bazaars. 
A bazaar entails the use of cotton wool, tissue 
paper, extra lights, and in spite of precautions the 


is always there, as was instanced by the 
rding 


awful fire of twelve months ago at Messrs. 
and Hobbs’, at Clapham Junction. 

Christmas fires show no tendency to diminish 
in numbers, and firemen in large cities have littlo 
rest at this season. Last year tho London Brigade 
received nearly forty calls in the twenty-four 
hours, of which about half were actual fires, the 
rest being merely chimneys alight or false alarms. 
But these calls meant the turning out of fully 200 
men. 

A common cause of Christmas fires is the imper- 
sonation of Santa Claus in a costume covered with 
cotton wool to represent snow. Three years ago 
Mr. Pelham, secretary to the Pytchley Hunt, 
was badly burnt in this way while distributing 
presents from a Christmas-tree. 

Last Christmas saw one very bad fire in the 
provinces, and another .in Scotland. The first 
destroyed the splendid amusement palace on 
Yarmouth Britannia Pier, which cost £15,000. 
The firemen were helpless, and in an hour all was 
ashes. The Scottish fire. was at the Kyles of 
Bute Hydro. The forty visitors had to escape in 
night attire. The damage was £30,000. 

Some towns legislate against Christmas fire 
dangers. The authorities at Des Moines, Iowa, 
have ordered all parents who undertake the réle 
of Santa Claus to wear whiskers made not of cotton 
wool, but of asbestos. 


Frelure Fars 


SPLITTING THE CHRISTMAS LOG. 

TE best way to reduce baulks of timber or logs of 
wood to a suitable size for firewood is by using an axe 
and a wedge. 
A split 
should be 
made in the 
log with the 
point of the 
axe, as 
shown in 
the larger 
sketch, an 
then the 
wedge — in- 
serted and 
hammered 
home with 
the blunt 
end ot the axe, until the log splits in two. Sho Id the 
log be exceptionally big, two or moro wedges may be 
necessary. 


———. S+j__. 
CATCHING PARROTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


T!-E boys of Australia have a neat way of catching 
parrots, A number of slip-knot snares are made of 
horse-hair, and their ends are attached to twine at 
intervals of half 
an inch (see 
Vig. A). The 
stringed snares 
are then wound 
round the small 
fork of a tree 
(seo Fig. B). 
The forked 
branch is next 
tied to a long 
pole or a tree 
stump. A cage 
containing a 
call-bird is 
swung from the 
forked branch, 
and the wholo 
is hoisted 
into the _ air, 
the pole being 
secured to a 


stake driven 3 
in the ground, as illustrated. Soon a flight 
of parrots passes overhead, and tho 
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call-bird } fitting it into the placo 
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Queer Ways of Wishing “ Merry Christmas,” 

Ovr British Post Office is very long-sufferins | 
It has need to be so when one cutstders how it ‘i 
pub Spon by pouls ie Fe all kinds of freak th 
packages and puzzle addresses to their fricn 
through its medium. saiicinas . 

At Christmas time, particularly, tho most W 
extraordinary articles are’ posted. Thica st 
Decembers ago, a lady’s satin shoe with tho addre-s : 
and words of grecting written on tho solo, and tie 
stamp on the upper, passed through tho Bath 1. 
Post Office, while another enthusiast, who was tc 
evidently short of postcards, sent to a friend tho p 
round top of a pill-box, with the address on oro ) 
side and a coloured sketch of a twig of Lolly oa ) 


the other. 

It was no freakish curiosity to see what tho 
post office would put up with that induced a 
corporal of the Ist Life Guards to post his Ciristm. \ 
greeting on a shoulder-strap. 

He was at tho time on active service with a 
column in South Africa, and he had no ineans of 
procuring an ordinary card, but, dotermincd that. his t 
comrades at home should know that he remembercil f 
them, he cut off ono of his straps, and with great ‘ 
care worked on one side of it tho words “ A Merry ‘ 
Christmas to All,” and on the other side, under 
tho regulation lettered inscription, put the home 
address of his battalion. This he posted at 
Jammersburg Drift, near Wepener, and it was 
eventually delivered in safety. 


Greetings on a Nail-Brush. 


It should be mentioned that it is the custont 
for all Ist Life Guards officers and men, wherevct 
they may be, to send their best wishes for Christ- 
mas to the home depét. 

A certain London epicure still preserves a curiovs 
Christmas card, which he received years ago from a 
cook employed at a hotel which he used to go to 
regularly. ‘The good wishes aro elaborately done 
in Gothic lettering on a frilled-edged dish paper. 
the writing material employed being apparent!y 
browning such as is used in kitchens for darkening 
gravy. 

One is given to wonder whether tho nail-brush 
duly inscribed with Christmas wishes, which passed 
through the G.P.O. two Christmascs ago, was 
meant as a gentle hint to the person who got it. 
But on the whole, one would have preferred it to 
the empty washleather purse which, with the address 
and stamp on one side, and the simplo words 
“Merry Christmas” on the other, was sent to a 
South London resident in December, 1907. 

Another peculiar greeting which had a great 
vogue three Christmases ago was in tho shape uf 
motor licenses, 

_Some people have taken of late years to adver- 
tising their Christmas greetings in the columns of 
the newspapers instead of sending individual 
missives through the medium of the post office. 

_ Sir W. P. and Lady Treloar are notable instances 
in point, and their advertisements ended wilh the 
significant announcement, ‘ No Cards.” 


sereeches. Down the flock swoop to see what is 
wrong, and alight on the forked branch or the pole. 

hose o+ the latter immediately begin to ein up 
with a circular movement, and so get entangled in 
the snares like their comrades on the branch. ‘The 
pole is then lowered and the captive birds caycd, 
whereupon the trap is again hoisted for its nest victim. 


— rio 


A NEW SPRING. 

HEARTr RUGS, quite cosy and nice in appearance, can 
be made from old pieces of cloth. Many peoplo 
make their own rugs in this way, fixing the cloth to 
the canvas which 
forms the base 
of the carpet 
with an_ instru- 
ment which is 
illustrated here. F 
The instrument 
serves its pur- oD 

80 ear Bsc r 

ut, through constant use, the spring is liable to snap. 
A good substitute for tho aelag , be be ac ind 
by cutting off the head of a large safety pin, and then 
A, as illustrated. 
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PexiT LABOUR MLP's.2 


-cannzcerennscnecsenseccecsot 


What the Osborne Judgment will Mean to the 
Working Man. 


‘Tae General Election has come with fatal 
euddenness to at least one section of the com- 
munity—the Labour party. At the present moment 
they are threatened with what practically amounts 
to political extinction. 

‘Their trouble centres in the person of Mr. 
Walter V. Osborne, a porter at a suburban railway 
ctation called Clapton, on the Great Kastern 

railway Company's system. 

As is well-known, Mr. Osborne, a conscientious 
Liberal, felt it wrong that he should be compelled 
to pay the Parliamentary levy, formerly of one 
penny per year, latterly of one penny per month, 
out of which the election expenses and salaries 
of Labour members were paid, as he objected to 
their political principles. 

‘As secretary of the Walthamstow branch of his 
union, the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants, he essed a certain influence, to 
which he added considerably by getting himself 
clected to the local council. 

He then gathered together {hose that sympa- 
thised with him, formed them intoa “Tradc Union 
and Political Freedom League,” and put pressure 
on the executive of his Union to take ‘‘ counsel's 
opinion” as to the legality of the levy. As the 
opinion, contrary to the expectation of the execu- 
tive, was favourable to Mr. Osborne, the latter 
requested that the compulsory levy should cease. 
On the executive's refusal to do this, Mr. Osborne 
decided to proceed by law against the Union. 
Osborne's Appeal. 

In the first instance he lost his action. But 
so convinced was he of the justice of his claim that 
he decided to appeal. ‘The membership of his 
League’? being too scanty, he appiied successfully 
to the outside public for funds. 

On appeal he won his action, and when the 
Union appealed against that, Mr. Osborne again 
won in the House of Lords. 

_ Ever since the memorable conclusion of the trial 
te Labour party have set their hearts on the 
~ Roversal of tho Osborne Decision,” because, as 
is evident, without the levy, the political resources 
of the party are decimated. The whole matter 
would have been thoroughly ventilated in Partia- 
ment this month; but this was, of course, rendered 
impossible by the Premicr’s decision to dissolve. 
if They Win Their Seats ? 

_The problem for the Labour party. is. this. 
Under ordinary conditions they would have felt 
very severely the call for Election expenses coming 
so soon after last year. But now that their main 
source of income has been taken away it is difficult 
to see how they will be able to contest more than 
a small fraction of the seats they fought last year. 
Moreover, if they win all the seats they do contest 
they will be eal to maintain their Members. 

Tf things are as bad as they sccm, the Labour 
party will be ractically banished from the House. 
Now even the bitterest opponents of Labour 
agree that this would be a very had thing both 
tor workers and capitalists. 

The most flagrant opponent of Labour will 
agree that his opponents are safer in the House 
striving to attain their ends by peaceful and 
-onstitutional methods, than agitating outside 
and stirring up the Unions for the General Strike. 

‘The Liberals hope to find a way out of the 
filemma through the ‘“ Payment of Membcrs.” 
But this can hardly help the Labour party at 
the present Election. 


is 

Jonson : * You bought the stock on your broker's 
advice, didn’t you ?” 

Dobson: “ Yes; he gave me four excellent reasons 
why it should go up.” 

Jobson : “ What has he to say now ? = 

Dobson: “He has given me four equally good 
reasons why it went down.” 

—_»i-——— 
Wire or Unemrroyen: “ My 


*usband finds 


it very ’ard—very ’ard indced, sir, to get ONY | ¢ The Fd-tor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 


work at his trade.” 
, Facetious Centleman (getting off old joke) : 
I suppose he’s a snow-shoveller.” 
W. of U. : “ Indeed, no, sir! No such luck! ’E's 
only a snow-shoveller's labourer!” 


To 6 \ 10 readera who send in the best sentences, I will give a pe>elin 
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ns on the throne of France was 


HAWKERS OF THE KING. 
perpetrated one dark night, when the conspirators 


Somethin: 5 : * * t 
whom E cally SS on ‘e one of | saliied forth with pot of paint, and Paris woke up 
he French Premier. |pext morning to find that a number of statucs, 


A tai i ge calling them- | erected to the memory of senators and other 

ae amvlots du Roi, which. every now | harmless folk, had been daubed with brilliant coats 

sel then get up a little excitement in Paris by | of red paint. 

sie os ba oak would scem to be the French | Such performances have. in fact, made the 

- . pol eed uffragettes. They are supposed Duke appear not a little ridiculous at times, an 

Re me een ve for the overthrow of the French a few months ago he was moved to declare in an 

i oe _ the return of the Duc d Orleans as | interview that * these tactics do more harm than 

ute * | it is very doubtful indeed whether this | good.” This douche of cold water on the hot- 

ee aig likely to help the Duke up the steps | headed “hawkers” was not at all well received, 

to) E throne. . but until the recent attack on M. Briand they 
The soviety is composed of all sorts and con- | have thought it well to * lio low.” 

ditions of men and women, from members of the 

old French nobility down to waiters and artisans. | 

The Marquise de Vasselot de Rigne is a prominent | 

member, and so is Count Boni de Castellanc, the | 

phe ge spendthrift, who married Miss Anna ! inspector their attainments. 

ce and len was afterwards divorced by her. The arithmetic class was the first called, and in 

re larquixe is one of the * martyrs ” of the cause. | order to make a good impression, the teacher 

A few months ago she was awarded five days | put the first question to Johnny Smith,’ the star 

imprisonment for “the use of insulting terms” | pupil. 

and for riotous behaviour at a Royalist demon-| “Johnny, if coal is selling at £1 a ton, and you 

stration. __ | pay the coal dealer £4, how many tons of coal 
Nobody was more pleased than the Marquise ! will he bring you?” 

herself at the sentence. She was sentenced before!  “ Three,” was the prompt reply from Johnny. 

arrest and during her absence from Paris, but she | The teacher, much embarrassed, said 

promptly returned and was presented with sheaves | Why, Johnny, that isn’t right.” , 

of flowers by admiring young Royalists a3 she| “Oh, I know it ‘ain't, but they do it, miss.” 

entered the prison. ; | : : ; a“ 
The * hawkers” generally confine themselves 

to “riotous behaviour.” cecasionally indulging; Country BooRsELLER (to labourer who has 

in special little excitements like the attempt of | previously invested ino dictionary): ‘‘ Oh, you 

Mattis, a waiter, to pull M. Fallieres’ beard, | must look through the S's for scissors, not the Z's." 

* because it would make him look so ridiculous.” | Labourer: “Well, how's Oi to know ? Wot's 
Another of their little attempts to reinstate | t’ good of a dictionary without a hindex ?” 


OFFERED IN GENERAL 
ELECTION CONTEST. 


PAO > eee? 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


E are now on the eve of a General Election. and we have devised this competition 

to enable you to put your political knowledge to good account. What we invite you 

to do is to state which, in your opinion, of the two great political parties will gain the most 

votes at the polls in coatested elections, and also to give a forecast of the majority of votes 

which this party will have over their opponents. The prize offered is £10. All forecasts 

must be submitted in accordance with the ruies below, and must be posted to arrive not 
later than Thursday, December 8th. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 
Tre classes were called out to show the school 


—» { 
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£1O 


ROT ee’ 


AR IRPRA LEP OOP OL OE 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


VOTES AND MAJORITIES IN PREVIOUS ELECTIONS. 
mbor of votes recorded for and the majoritic caine Lby the Rival 
Parties atthe last three General Elections. Stwly these figures ¢ irefully and then rite mthe ntry form below the name of the 

‘arty which yon believe will win, ane the majority of votes by which, im your opimion, they wili be succcss ul You will note 
that under the hea ting Liberal, all Labour, S_eialist, aud Lrish Nationalist votes ure included. 


Gexirat Erecrion, 19.0. GENEKAL ELE TION, 1906. | 


To enide you in prepariag your forecis's wo give the ur 


Gexenat Eve :T10, 1910. 


(Liberal M ‘jority in Parliament, 124). 
Liberals (including labour and 
3,168,595 Irish Nationalists, -.- 
463,006 | Uaivniats 


(Liberal Majority in Parliament, 354.) 
Liberala including Labour aud 

Trish Nation tists) we 
Unionists age xe avs 


(Unionist Majority in Pariiament, 134.) 

Unmionis's ‘sa wae se 1,670,020 

Liberals (ineliding Lavour and 
Lrist: Nationalists) 


a) 8,522.63 
ase 3.128, 151 


1,002,963 

—"—— | pheral Majority of Votes Libera! Majority of Votes 

73,157 Volled... ea axe oes 704,989 Poiled... aes ae oon 400,492 

not to give the total number of votes recorded for the winning 
Party, but their majority only. 


Uniorist Majority of Votes 
Vol ed oes mr oe 
Please note that you are 


COTDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS muUST 
COMPLY. 


1. Write the name of the party, “ Liberal’’ or « Unionist,” 
which yon believe will win at the General Rlection, in the 
space provided on the entry form: and the majority 

ot votes by which you believe this party 6 it be suecesstul 


PEARSON’S ELECTION 
CONTEST. 


Free Entry Form. 


In my opinion the most votes in the contested 
elections during the present Pariiameatary Election 
will be recorded for the 


at the polls in the contest:d elections. Bach entry form 
must be sizned by the competiior with lis or her own 
name and address 1n ink. wi 
von have Glled upthe entr forin, cut it ont anT place 
_ ere Fe ecolyps daresdol to the Editor of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, Lord on, W.C. Mark your 
envelope * Euection.” in te top left hand corner, 
attempts mist arrive not later than first 
December 8th. 
3, Only one coupon can be ascepte t from exch reader. 
4. The suin of £10 will be awar led to the competitor fr m 
* when we rece ve an entry form bearing what proves to be 


>» name of the wing ‘arty and a correct forecast of 
gic munjority e this sum will be divided. 


5. Shou.d 10 competitor give the exact figures of the majority, 
the prize cf £10 will be awarded to the competitor whose 
forecast, in the opinion of tho Editor, comes nearest to 

accuracy. In the event of a tie the prize will be divided. 


aesnasTaners .... Party, 


and that their majority will be 


....-wotes. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
«* Pearsun’s Weekly ** and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this ur.derstarding, and I 
agree io ab:de by the printed conditions. 


Signature vec 


Address soccer 


loss or non-deliver’ ‘of any attempt submitted, and proof 
of pos ing wili not Le accepted as proof of receip - , 
7. No correspondence will be entered into mm ¢¢ ynnection with 


the con) ‘tition, and telegrams will be iznored. : nl a 
isi is fi \ snpeti ate: - : 
R Ths published coronas and coinpetitors may enter CUTOUT COUPON AND POST’ OUT COUPON AND POST tot Us UNI UNFOLDED. 


ife. Mark postcards “ Backwards.” (See page 264). 
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Same cl econ 


sey Father  Chrisiinas style, 
% crawled cut of a skylight 
’ window with an immense 
bundle on his back. 

“Ted, who rather fancies 
himself, was mightily pleased 
' at the sensation he was 

creating, and actually tried 

to make a speech, shouting 
to the crowd below that he 
wished them all the com- 
pliments of the season. 
“Going up to the chimney- 
pot he tied a rope-ladder to 
the top, and dropped it 
down iasiée. Then, to show how cool he was, he 
lit a cigarette, and after one or two whiffs he 
climbed into the chimney-pot, waved his hand 
gaily, and slowly disappeared. 

“As you can imagine, there was great excitement 
on the ground floor of Rush and Bang’s. when they 
saw from the mirrors that Father Christmas was 
coming down at last. 

“Whist! Whist!’ they cried. 


Laugh. 
By ANDREW PATERSON. 


Christmas ?” 


“How do I like being © Father 
gd the man who was parading up and down in 
font of a large drapery. emporium, dressed in a 
bright scarlet cloak, and disguised with a fine white 
wi and a long, flowing beard. 

* How do I like being a Father Christmas ?” 
he repeated. “It’s all right, guv’nor. I can’t 
complain. Not much to do except walk up and 


down to keep my feet from freezing, and pat the ‘Don’t you 


waving his arms excitedly at Ted, and yeiling at 
hirh to come down and be lynched. 

“Tt was Rush and Bangs manager. who 
had got such a dose of soot that he was almost 
unrecognisable. 

“© You mean, low, sneaking, imitation aristocrat,’ 
Ted yelled back, only it sounded very much worse. 
‘What the dickens did you light a fire below 
me for ?’ 

“*TLight a fire! You thoughtless, good-for- 
nothing blackguard! What do you mean by 
smoking a cigarette in my chinyney and setting 
it ablaze? You've ruined my stock, you idiot! 
You've spoiled my clothes, and— and you've 
frightened away all my customers.’ 

* And that was true. 

“For, curiously enough, args ts, sa came 
round the corner at that moment with large posters 


little nippers on the head and tell them to get 
mother to step inside and buy them a dolly. 

“Mind you, it isn’t every Father Christmas 
who has the easy time that I have. There was 
Tod Brooks, who was Father Christmas for Rush 
and Bang, the North London hustlers. He did 
have a time, I can tell you. 

«Ted would have been all right had Rush and 
Bang not been next door to J. & J. Muggins, 
another big drapery firm, and had their respective 
managers not been always trying to get the better 
of each other. 


hear him ?’ 

“And, sure enough, as they all got silent, you 
could hear the scrape, scrape, scrape, of Tcd’s 
feet as he came climbing down. 

“Scrape, scrape, scrape, it continued. Scrape, 
scrape, scrape! Then suddenly, Skiff! Whitt! 
Thud ! 

“And a frightful yell went up from the crowd 
on the ground-floor as what they thought was a 
body came down plump on the fireplace. 

“But it wasn't a body. It was an immense 
fall of soot. 


“ Bift! It flew out in o great black cloud from 
the fireplace, blackening everything and choking 
everybody, and with shricks and screams the 
whole crowd turned and made for the door. 

“Meantime, the folks outside were watching the 
chimney down which Ted had disappeared, and 
wishing that they had come carlicr, sO that they 
might have got a stand inside the shop. 

“AIL of a sudden an incident happened that 
made everyone's blood run cold. A cloud of 
smoke suddenly burst out of the chimney where 
Ted and his bundle had vanished. 

“And then, to add to their horror, the doors 
of Rush and Bang’s flew oper, and all the poor 
fathers and mothers and children, looking like an 
immense army of nigger minstrels, came sweeping 
out into the street. 


“Tt was Rush and Bang who first thought of 
having a Father Christmas, and their manager 
looked mighty proud as he stood at his shop door 
and watched Ted pacing to and fro. followed by 
about half the children in North London. 

“But he didn’t get leave to crow vciy long, 
for a day or two later J. and J. Muggins rigged out 
their van drivers as Father Christmases also, 
and tried to make their ponies look like reindeer 
by tying antlers on their heads. 

‘But Rush and Bang’s manager was 
beat by a low-down dodge like that. 

“* Brooks,’ he cried to Ted one day, ‘dye see 
that chimney ?’ pointing to a great broad chimnev- 
pot on the f, which crowned the top of the 
passage which led from the fireplace on the ground- 
floor below, but which was no longer used as the 
building was now fitted with electroliers, hot- 
water pipes, and such like things. 

“*Do you think you could climb down the 
inside of that chimney, Brooks ?” he continued. 

“*T believe I could, replied Ted innocently, 
thinking that the manager wanted him to do some 
repairing job. 

“+ Then you shall,’ he answered. 

“But it was no repairing job he wanted done, 
and when Ted turned up next morning he was 
struck all of a heap, to find big posters at Rush 
and Bang’s announcing that at 2 p.m.. cn Christmas 
Eve Father Christmas himself would come down 
the chimney of that celebrated drapery establish- 
ment, and would present a toy to every boy and 
girl in the shop, who came accompanied by their 
parents or guardians. 

“Well, Brooks, I guess that should create a 
sensation,’ says the manager. 

* And he guessed right. 

“When two o'clock came along on Christmas 
Eve, there was no getting past Rush and Bang's. 
The street was packed with folks who had come to 
see Ted perform, and the inside of the shop was 
simply crowded with fathers and mothers who had 
brought their youngsters to sce a real, live old Father 
Christmas climb down a chimney and crawl out 
on the fireplace. — 

“As for J. and J. Muggins. Rush and Bangs 
ras te chortled with giee and rubbed his hands 
with delight when his spies told him that there was 
not a soul in his rival’s shop, and that even the 
assistants, having nothing to do, were out 1a 
the street helping the crowd to look for Father 
Christmas. 

“Mind you, Rush and Bang’s man was too "cute 


not to be 


A long, tren blackamoor, in the street brluw, yelled lo Ted 
. to cone down and be lynched. 


“ Scarcely had this happened than Ted was scen 
amid the smoke climbing out of his chimney. 

“My eye! Didn't he look a scarecrow ? His 
great red coat was all black and torn. His beard 


to : ig seem h they had been badly 
not to see that few would be tempted to enter his | and wig seemed as thoug 5 , 
OW Fane 3 , ; ‘ "| singed. His pack of toys had burst, and half of 
own premises if they couldn't see what was happen one Ls out of the chimney again. To 


them never came t 
crown all, he was half-choked with soot and smoke, 


and all he could do was to sit on the roof and try 


to cough. . 
“He had_ scarcely recovered himself when a 


long, thin blackamoor in the street below began 


ing on the roof, so he got big reflecting mirrors 
fitted up, and all that thoso inside the shop 
required to do was simply to look into these, and 
at once they saw everything that was going on. 

“ As the clock struck two there was & big cheer, 
for prompt to the minute Ted, dressed in true 


In the letters TAB LERAY is contzined a very 


common word that every reader Knows. 
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I Tid 
Whet the dickens dit you Light a 
five below ie for 2” 


“You mean, low, sneaking, duilation avislocrs 1°" 
answered back, 


to the effect that everyone who purchased two 
shillingsworth of goods at J. and J. Muggins 
could have a wash and brush up for nothin. 
Instantly Muggins’ place was besieced by all who 
had been inside Rush and Bang’s. while those 
who hadn't went to Muggins’ also to make their 
Christmas purchases, for naturally none of them” 
wanted to run the risk of havin soot-soiled goods 
palmed off on them by Rush ant Bang. 

“To this day Ted firmly believes ‘that he was 
the victim of a trick by Rush and Bang’s manager, 
and the manager is as firmly convinced that it 
was Ted's carelessness that upset all his plans. 

“ But between you and me, the man who could 
have given the real explanation of the accident 
was none other than J. and J. Muggins’ manager 
himself. 

“He was a clever chap, and no mistake. 

“Noticing that the chimney down which Ted 
was to climb ran through the wall between his own 
firm’s place and Rush and Bangs, what do you 
think he did ? 

“Why, he made an opening into the chimney 
from his own side, and when Ted started to descend 
he threw a bag of soot down the chimney to * bill’ 
the crowd in Rush and Bang’s below, and then, 
running the chimney-pipe of a stove fire into 
the hole he smoked old ‘Ted into crawling on to the 
roof again. 

“Oh, yes, 
Bang'’s manager, 


he scored completely over Rush and 
but all the same, I wouldn't 
have liked to have been in his shoes had the peopie 
found out that it was he, and not poor old Teddy 
who had given them their unexpected ‘ bili’ 


with the soot.” 
—_— § 


THAT JARRED HER. 


A younc couple on their honeymoon are dailying 
languidly with the grapes at dessert. 

She (archly): ‘ And you don't find it tiresome 
all alone with me? You are quite sure you dent . 
want to go back to your bachelor life again ?” 

He (earnestly): “ Quite, my darling. Do yoru 
know, if you were to dic to-night Pd get mart ied 
again to-morrow morning !* 
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My Notebook 


MAN OR WOMAN. I say the woman. 
Which is the better able What the aver- 
to Understand the other? age woman doesn’t 
get to know about 
the man she meets, and the man who interests her, 
isn’t worth considering. 

As a general rule a woman does not look at a 
man from the same view point that a man looks at 
a woman. If the man is interested in her he will 
invariably let the matter end there. He won't 
reason. He may like her because of her society, her 
intellect, her personality or her beauty. 

He will faff in love with one or the other of her 
attributes, and go no further in his reasoning. 

The average man is that sort of blind fool. _ 

Get the moth somewhere near the candle and it is 
bound to singe its wings. 

Man, throughout the ages, has become 80 cock- 
sure in his own judgment, and has flattered himself 
so much that the sun rises only when he crows, that 
he has got into the habit of thinking women don’t 
sce through him. : 

But they do. 

Every woman is now being born with that 
protective faculty called “ sniffiness.”* 

I want to warn you men. 

Don’t be deluded into the idea that a new woman 
acquaintance likes you very much indeed because 
she seems quite nice to you. She is simply sizing 
you up. And she will get to know more about you 
in the next twenty-four hours than you will learn 
about her in a lifetime. 

In affairs of affection, or in the sweet simplicity 
7 any regard you may have towards her—go 
slow. 

She may be an awfully nice girl or woman in 
your way of thinking, but depend upon it she has a 
good deal more sense than you have. 

This may be a mighty tough proposition for men 
to swallow, but for once in a while I do think I 
am talking good sound sense, and I urge you to 
get some of it into your system. 


WHEN IS A MAN A COWARD? Tue Ger- 
He Will be a Hero When He Stops ili- 
Fighting, Anyhow. 4 ae a 

cer hasn’t 


a reputation for gentle manners with his inferiors. 
The other day a Colonel in the army had a dispute 
in a café with a lieutenant, no doubt over some 
such important matter as the price of beer, or the 
way in which the lieutenant parted his hair. 

, . Anyhow, the outcome of the unpleasantness was 
that the Colonel challenged the other to a duel, 
which was declined. 

The lieutenant said, rightly enough, that the 
a had forbidden duelling, and so he would not 

ght. 

The Colonel thereupon branded him as a coward, 
his brother officers turned their backs upon him, 
and treated him with contemptuous sneers, the 
result being that the lieutenant shot himself. 

Personally, I think no coward would shoot 
himself. It must take a good deal of courage to 
load a revolver and carefully blow out your 
brains. In the same way, tho verdict of “ suicide 
during temporary insanity,” is very often a libel 
on the victim. As like as not he may have had 
more sense than any of the jurymen who sat on 
his remains. 

Now this German lieutenant seems to me to have 
had et yi deal of sense. He had his orders and he 
obeyed them, and then he made an heroic example 
in himself of other men’s barbarism. 

Of course, no race has a monopoly of essential 
brutality. In America and England a whole 
crowd will sometimes wreck a football field and 
try to lynch the players. In Spain, men are gored 
by bulls. In France the duel still survives. 
Sailors all over the world settle any unpleasantness 
with a knife. 

Once upon a time men used to burn one another 
at the stake, put out one another’s eyes, break one 
another’s bones, wrench one another's joints apart, 
and slice one another's ears off when they got into 
an unnecessary state of excitement over differenccs 
of opinion. 

The world has gradually grown weary of these 
things, however, and now we are much more 
inclined to take affronts quietly. 

That’s a good idea. 

The less personal quarrelling there is, and the less 
incentive one man has to thrash or maim another, 
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the less inclined will monarchs be to plunge whole 
nations into war. : 

I think perhaps the Devil may be reserving & 

specially heated chamber for the Napoleons, 
the Cvesars, and other wholesale murderers of the 
past. I hope so, anyhow. . 
Here is my humble suggestion to the nations of 
the world at this coming season of peace and 
good will. Disband your armies and let your men 
cultivate the waste places of the earth. 

Let every State breed bulldogs instead. 

Then, when nations want to quarrel, they need 
not make the countrysides untidy with the frag- 
ments of half.a million human bodies. I'd love 
to see an Anglo-German dog-fight on a big scale. 
So would a lot of other people. The gate-moncy 
alone should pay the cost of the averted human war. 

Not that I hold with dog fighting as a pastime, 
but it would be better than men fighting. 


A BIRTHDAY THAT BROUGHT 
HAPPINESS TO THE WORLD. 
How You and your Children Can 
Celebrate It. 


I want to 
return just 
once more, 
and for the 
last time I 
promise, to the Christmas present. Those, of 
you who are blessed with ehildren will be giving 
them new presents—some cheap and some costly. 

The mind of a child made happy by presents, 
made active and alert by long anticipation, is open 
on Christmas Day to impressions that will last 
throughout |ife. 

And, 80, it will be a good plan when your ycungster 
receives its gifts this year to ask it to look out all 
ae old toys it has discarded, make them into a parcel, 
an 

Believe me, the children of the very poor will 
get as much enjoyment out-of a parcel of broken 
toys, or a bundle of coloured pictures and a penny 
exercise book into which to paste them, as your 
own will get out of a guinea gift. 

No offering is too eee for poor children. If 
you know no poor family then you have always the 
cottage hospital in your district to fall back upon. 

Anyhow, teach your youngsters this lesson this 
Christmas. It will give happiness all round. 

In all the world there is no greater tragedy 
than that of a home in which children are waiting 
for a visit from Santa Claus that never comes. 

Christmas always brings poverty’s sharpest 
sting. A man or a woman can bear hardship 
stoically, with the reflection that nothing really 
matters, but to see the cruel disappointment of 
a child with an empty, cold, forlorn Christmas— 
that gives the heart a wrench that no philosophy 
can ease. 

There is no reason why this annual tragedy 
should be repeated in a single home. 
you to do your little share to avert it ? Please do. 
PeTrer Keary. 


KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 
Six More Half-Guineas Offered to Readers this 
Week. 


Every morning, as you read your daily paper you 
find a number of words and expressions the mean- 
ings of which are not quite clear, but about which 
you can find no information. 

Take, for example, the report of an aeroplane 
flight. You will probably come across such words | 
as “aerodrome” and “ equilibrator.’ You might | 
have some shrewd suspicion of what they mean. 
On the other hand, you may fail to understand 
them at all. oF | 

We want to test your knowledge. 
purpose we give below half-a-dozen words or 
phrases of a topical interest, and will award half 
a guinea to readers who give the best explanation 
of any one of the words or phrases. 

Here are this week’s words and phrases: 

1. Infra Dig. 4. Molly Maguires. 

2. Grand Jury, 5. The Block System. 

3. Proportional 6. Clearing House. 

sentation. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose | 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise 9 way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attheh 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “ Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Hetont in Street, London, 
es to arrive not later than Thursday, December 

the 
(Result of Contest No. 1 appears on Page 264.) 
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rsonally deliver them to some poorer child. 
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The Whole Story in a Few Words. 
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Tne causes that have Jed up to the sudden 
Dissolution of Parliament are many and vari«! 
But the chief reason is the power of the Uris) 
and Labour Parties. At the last Election 1}. 
Liberals were returned with only a coalition 
majority—that is to say, when they wanted to 
pass a Bill they had to obtain the assistance 
of the Labour men and Irish in order to out-vors 
their Conservative opponents. 

At the beginning of this year everyone thouclt 
that, as the balance of power practically lay in tl» 
hands of these two small Parties, the latter wou! 
there and then demand the passing of their own 
particular measures as the price of their standin: 
in with the Government. Why did they not do so ” 
Simply because the coffers of neither Labour nor 
Irish would have stood the strain of anotlicr 
General Election following immediately upon the 
last. The Premier, knowing this, was able, for tho 
time being, to snap his fingers at them both, 


War Against the Lords. 


Nevertheless, the situation was not very comfort- 
able for the Liberal Party. Accordingly, it was 
decided to proceed against the House of Lords ly 
means of “ Resolutions.” Now, the object of tle 
Resolutions was briefly this. The Liberals wante 
to limit the power of the House of Lords, but 
the House of Lords is as much a part of the Consti- 
tution as the House of Commons. It is obviou-, 
therefore, that the House of Commons cannot limit 
the power of the House of Lords unless the Upprr 
House itself agrees to the limitation. 

To this, the Premier had very good grounils 
for supposing the Lords would not consent. 
Therefore, he wished them to declare their opposition 
openly, so that he could go to the King and deman'! 
“guarantees”? that, if the people should again 
return him to power, the King would allow him to 
create a sufficient number of rs to “swamp” 
the House of Lords and make it vote for the 
limitation of its own power. 

The death of King Edward created a universcl 
desire to suspend hostilities for the time beinz. 
A “truce of God’ ‘was declared, and the now 
famous ‘ Conference ” called to settle matters in a 
friendly way.. 

As all the world knows, the Conference failed. 
What, then, was the Premier to do? It was no 
longer necessary to proceed with the Resolution. 
as the opinion of the Lords was sufficiently declare! 
by the result of the Conference. 

True, at the last moment, the Premier decides 
to send the Veto Bill up to the Lords, but this was 
regarded by all sides as a mere matter of form. 


Dissolution was Bound to Come. 


It will at once be asked why the Premier fixe! 
the date of the Dissolution before waiting to *"* 
whether the House of Lords would pass the Veto 
Bill or reject it. The answer is easy. 

On the one hand the Premier knew very well. 
from tho result of the Conference, that the Lords «itl 
not intend to pass the Bill. Therefore, the result, 


For this | viz., Dissolution, would have been the same. Bui 


in order to get his Bill through the Common. 
the Premier would have had to make terms wit 
the Labour and Irish Parties, as was pointed ov: 
above. Thus, if he had proceeded in the usu! 
way, he would have had to commit his Party '> 
Home, Rule for Ireland, the Right to Work Bi, 
and many other such measures. . 
Now, the Irish and Labour Parties are as hostile 
to the House of Lords as the Liberals, so that tl: 
only reason they could give to their constituents 
for not at once joining forces against the Lord, 
was that they could drive a good bargain by 
holding out. . ; 
But by declaring the date of the Dissolution in 
advance, the Premier cleverly knocked the ground 
from under the feet of the two small Parties. Ho 
said, in effect: ‘4 do not care whether you vote 
against me or not. The Dissolution is coming, any- 
how, and you will look foolish in the eyes of your 
anti-Lords supporters if you withdraw your support 


oo Bill without getting anything in 


I will givs pencil-cases|to the 25 readers who send in the correct solution. Mark postcar}s “ Tableray.” (See page 264.) 
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tor ds lucky enough to win several good prizes, le 
must content himself with the honour, rather 


iy 1ghmae . than th 1 
° a ve money value, of his win. 
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Fattened Up, and Other Points Well Worth prize animal  &&¢ “ | 
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What It’s Like to be Snowed-up in a Scottish 
Farmhouse. 


By One of Our NORTHERN READERS. 


Knowing. brought to ao 
state of per- 
fection ins 
about three 
years where, 
sixty years 
ago, it would 
have — taken 
twice that time 
1o bring about 
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CantsTMAs Beef! The very mention of the words 
rives one an appetite, and this is the month when at 
Smithfield Show the prime cattle of Britain may be 
viewed in all their glory. 

There are twelve native breeds of cattle in the 
United Kingdom, which are divided between the 
‘cur countries thus : England pee the Durham 


Have you ever been snowed-up in the north of 
Scotland? It is an experience one never forgets. 
I have been through it a number of times, and 
twice when staying at a farmhouse. 

You go to bed one evening ; there is a sprinkling 


taser 


shorthorns, the Midland Longhorns, the Hereforcs, |the same /&— : : 
the Norfolk | sesult. ba em of snow on the ground ; the moon is covered with a 

and Suffolk The extr re a cos mist, and evidently more snow is coming along. 

a: You wake up in the morning, pull up your blind, 


Red - polled, 
the Sussex, 
and the 
Devon and 
Somerset. 
From _ Scot- 
land come 
/ ply the Aberdeen 
ans Angus, the 
h Rparkam Sher Sharthor Weat  High- 
bn, 


Arp land, the Ayr- 
ph Ulf og i J 
Poe ") wait shire, and the 


ordinary rapidity with which somo animals 

put on weight can be understood when it is 

stated that a beast has been known to add over 

two pounds daily to its weight from the time it was 
born up to the day of its death. 

As regards the Smithfield Show itself, this was 

first held at 

Praag Smithfield 

ens in the year 

1799, when 

the now 


and—where is the landscape ? 

You can see nothing ; your window is completely 
blocked with snow. You dress and hurry down- 
stairs. Here everybody is in a fever of excitement, 
ins tremendous snowfall has taken place in tho 
night. 

Where is the highway ? Gone! Where are the 
fields ? Gone, except for a bit of fence here and 
there sticking through the piled-up snow. To go 
out is impossible—you are cooped up for an in- 
definite period. 


ui Galloway. ee Animals are Seen to First. 
while Treland provides the little black Kerry cattle, Cl ab b oe However, the farmer and his household are getting 
and Wales the Welsh cattle. Six of these native ed ne ibe busy—shovels, spades, any kind of instrument 


must be sought out, for the animals in the stables and 


ireeds are shown in the illustrations that accom- tron 13 
pany this article. emt or byres must be attended to, and already the cows 
Those who are not well posted in such matters At that first | °° lowing. A passage is cut to the outhouses, 
would probably find some difficulty in distinguish- chow? thers and the animals are found to be quite safe, but 
ing between the ordinary fat stock and the prize Lik were but (0) hungry. Food is prepared and the cattle duly 
cattle that will be shown at Islington this month, o f* two classes attended to, likewise the poultry, and then the 
hut the eye of the expert will quickly pick out the ve Zhiand Ou for eattla | POO mortals. Animals always come first in a 
prize beaste, upon which so much time and expense Losec? - and two for farmhouse. . 
are lavished. fy a diesnwiile What about provisions ? No one expected the 
For, while the merely fat cattle arc simply turned | © att 9 6 ihe Ere storm so soon, so what is to be done ? There will 
out to graze ie if me nes hs no chance of making the nearest village for a few 
i “, | days. 
amounted The fowls are to the fore, and one or two can be 


to just £52 10°. One hundred years later, in 1899, the | yilled-—that provides for a day or so The house- 


to their Fie 
hearts’ con- rae) ere — 


tent, the - club’s centenary was celebrated, and wonderful was 

; . 'y Wi AE: a hn : ; : 

prize anil _ | subs pemerergs clara ger a0 chaos | tf ga outils eat 

eryieaist i ‘. | for cattle, 29 for sheep, and 18 for pigs. The club’s In the meantime you and the athar witnibem te 
veryjcarefu q i 

* cou! members hip the household can sit at the windows and gaze 


had risen to 
1,120, while 
the prize- 
money 
amounted to 
the hand- 
some total of 
£4,965 11s. 

Most of the 
prize beasts 
are killed at 
the show, the 
meat being 
bought — by 
butchers.who 
exhibit it in 
their win- 
dows as a 
form of Christmas advertisement. And most 
Londoners will agree that these prize joints 
make a very fine show, too! 


over the white sea and think how lovely it looks. 
Is there any tobacco in the place ? If so, very good, 
the time can be spent in smoking. All very well 
this, but probably the storm goes ahead, and the 
snow piles up higher every morning. In the course 
of a few days the family are living as best they may 
on whatever can be laid hands on, but porridge 13 
certain to figure in the scanty menu. It's like a 
state of siege. Nothing can be got, no one can 
venture forth, and the nearest farm is one mils 
away, and the village is much the same distance. 
The only thing to do is to grin and bear it. 


Cutting a Road to the Village. 

‘And so the days pass, till one morning a strange 
sight is seen in the distance. Everyone takes a 
look. A group of lusty men are shovelling for all 
they are worth—they are cutting a road to the 
village, probably for supplies! Duly they reach 
the farmhouse. “Do the farm people want any- 
thing ?” 

* Rather—tea, tobacco, sugar, oatmeal “—quilo 
a host of things are reeled off. Very good, moncy 
is handed over, also sacks, and away the group go, 
shovelling on their way. Things are a bit more 
cheery then, and the return of the group is cagerly 
looked for. When they arrive the first question is : 
“ What about the outside world ? What has been 
happening? A General Election—is it on? Or 
what is doing ?” 

Alas! the group of men have learned nothing 
at the village ; the post has not arrived for five 
days, and not a word has been heard. 

‘Then one morning the postman gets through, 
and that is a glorious moment—letters, actually 
letters, and a few papers—why, one almost takes 
the postman round the neck and kisses him. Tho 
vans soon begin to make their appearance—butcher, 
baker, grocer, all arrive in turn, and we begin to 
forget about the snow and the inconveniences. 

Still, it is a dreadful time whilst it lasts. and one 
cannot recommend this form of recreation to tho 
Londoner who likes all his comforts—it is a little 
too exciting ! 
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careful and 

eystematic fattening. The method adopted 
is to feed him often, six meals a day being 
an ordinary allowance, the chief articles of 
consumption being linseed cake, meal, chaff, 
roots. and hay. At times his appetite is apt 
to flag under this generous diet. and when this 
happens the future prize-winner is treated to some 
spices, which act as an appetiser to his jaded 
palate. 

_As he grows fatter still more care is lavished upon 
him. He is groomed and curry-combed, like a 
thoroughbred horse, while exercise, in the shape 
of a dignified walk from time to time, helps to keep 
him in the pink of condition. 

Needless to say, the cost of rearing prize cattle 


is considerable, and even owners who are successful 
at the 


S mith field 

ee Gee Show pro- 
[ors bably make 

ae = FY little or no 
profit in 
actual cash. 
A prize two- 
year-old will 
perhaps 
have cost 
his owner 
£50, or more, 
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AND OLD-FASHIONED. 

Wire (excitedly) : “Oh. look, Charlie—there’s 
the rery blouse I've been longing for all my 
life!” 

The Brute (calmly): “ Well, my dear. in that 
case I should advise you to stop thinking about that 


articular one.” 

Wife (disappointed): “ Ob. why ? Don't you 
think it’s pretty ? And so cheap!” ; 

The Brute (callously) : * Ought to be a bit shop- 
soiled by this time, it it’s been in that window the 
whole of your life, my dear!” 

—_—_—s»!1e-— 

“To nap a fight yesterday with the boy next 
door.” a lad confessed to his father. 

“Yes, [ know ; his father is coming to see me 
he is shown, | about it at my oflice.’ 


We \ and unless © Well, father, | hope you w ill get the best of it, 
“Ind 


the exhibi- the same as 1 did yesterday. 
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Even Xmas will not prevent our thoughts from wandering off to Politics. we 
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Those that Haunt Houses, Those that Steal Your 
Money, and Others. 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Wirt the approach of winter and Christmas the 
ghost season arrives, and those on the Jook-out for 
it are seldom disappointed. Within tho last few 
days a gentleman who inhabits an ancient and 
historic house has not only seen the family ghost, 
but can produce witnesses who have seen it as well. 
And that really is not bad for a start. ; 

Quite a number of peoplo admit to being afraid 
of ghosts, although it is well known that these airy 
creatures are comparatively harmless. The right 
kind of ghost is a well-bred creature who floats 
apologetically up and down the corridors of country 
mansions and never speaks unless it is spoken to. 

In some houses the ghost has been known to 
walk about with its head under its arm, but ghosts 
belonging to good families are fast giving up this 
habit for the sake of their posterity. 

You see, there are distinguished ladies now living 
who expect to become family ghosts in their turn, 
and you couldn’t ask a lady to walk about with her 
head under her arm if she had been in the habit 
during her life of wearing cartwheel hats. And 
it is a well-known fact that the well-bred ghost of 
good family always appears in the clothes that 
were its best during its lifetime. 

Some Want Cough Medicine. 


Provided a ghost limits its business to strolling 
about in the cool of evening there can be no objection 
to it. But some ghosts have been known to become 
quite a nuisance to a house. This is the kind of 
ghost that walks up and down a room wringing its 
hands and won’t say what it is suffering from, 
although you may explain in a loud voice that the 
parezoric is on the first shelf to the right, and the 
ipecacuanha and peppermint can be rung for if 
lesired. No one likes to see a fellow-creature in 
pain even if it is only a ghost. 

All ghosts, however, are not of the still and silent 
order. Now and again they can speak, like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father; or if they can’t speak 
they draw attention to themselves by rattling chains 
and uttering unearthly groans. ese, however, 
are only ghosts of ill-bred families, as those belonging 
to really good houses believe with stockbrokers 
and solicitors that it is not etiquette to advertise. 

There was a ghost once in Yorkshire that spent 
its time in uttering curses, and, of course, that sort 
of thing isn’t at all suitable for a respectable neigh- 
bourhood. It was never visible but it could be 
heard distinctly, especially when it had been 
making some new additions to its vocabulary. 
Apparently it was always located in the cellar of 
the house it visited, so that it was not difficult to 
guess where that ghost had come up from. 

Your Money or Your Life! 

Sometimes ghosts keep away from _|ouses 
altogether and float about country lanes at night. 
So long as they do nothing but float, there is not 
much harm done; but when they suddenly step 
out of the hedge and grip you by the arm and 
sxy that if you don’t at once hand over your purse, 
your watch, and your false teeth, they will be 
very unkind to you, they are carrying the ghost 
business a little too far. 

A ghost of that sort once had a pitch near Hamp- 

stead Heath. It used to float suddenly into view 
from nowhere in particular and affrighted passers-by 
used to pay it cash on demand. In one way and 
another this ghost was doing very well at the 
business till one night a young man who was not 
very easily frightened tried the effect of a left- 
hander straight from the shoulder. 
: diyenybanty had told him that when you hit a 
ghost your hand simply went through empty air, 
whereas the young man found that his hand hit 
so:nething vegy hard indeed, which subsequently 
proved to be the ghost’s head. As soon as the 
«host saw that the young man was getting ready 
to hit him a second time, he apologised most 
profusely and said he didn’t do that sort of thing 
fora regular living, but had adopted it through 
being temporarily out of a job. ~ 


For some two years after th Q 
the work he could do with in the quarries at 
Dartmoor under the supervision of the Government. 

Of late years thcre has come into being a new 
sort of ghost that communicates by means of rapping 
on the wall or the table. . . 

The best way to get into communication with 
ghosts of this sort is for a company of people to sit 
round a table with their hands spread out upon it. 
It is a dreadful thing to havo to say, but the fact 
is that some people exist who are so mean as to take 
advantage of the popular desire to know more of the 
spirit world than has hitherto been a and 
by having all the hands on the ta le the spirit- 
seekers have more confidence in each other. 

At an ordinary séance, as itis called, you spread 
your two hands on the table with the thumbs touch- 
ing each other. Your little fingers touch the little 
fingers of the people on each side of you, so that it is 
clear that when once the circle is complete, all the 
hands present are accounted for, and there can be no 
hanky, though you are sitting in the dark. 

Each time you move your hand a little way away 
from the fast of the man next to you he naturally 
follows you up eagerly, and if you understand your 
business you will go on moving, say, your right 
hand till you have brought the other man’s little 
finger close to your left thumb. 

n the dark he will, of course, not know the 
difference, and you will then have a hand free for 
rapping the table or performing any other antics 
which departed spirits, having apparently no useful 
employment, are obliged to resort to in order to pass 
the time away. 


10 XMAS HAMPERS 


(VALUE £1 EACB) 
For Best Completed Limericks. 


We have pleasure in announcing another of our Latest 
in Limerick Competitions. 

The idea of the contest is as follows: Below yon will 
finda five-line verze in which the last three syllables of the 
first, second, and fifth lines are missing. What we wish 
you to do is to complete these three lines so that they 
rhyme with each other and make up a Limerick. 

[he winning verse in contest No. 6 published below 
will serve as an example to show how we wish you to make, 
up your Limerick. 

The words or syliables underlined show the additions 
made by the successful competitor to ccmplete the 
verse, 

The prizes in this contest will be of a very novel nature. 
To each of the ten senders of the Limericks selected as 
the best a Christmas hawper, valued ut £1, will be 
awarded. 

The hampers are being prepared by Messrs. L'pton, 
Ltd., and each will contain: 


A Piump TURKEY. A Cuetstaas Puppina. 
A CuristMaAs CAKE. 2Lys. oF TEA, 


A Pounp oF BUTTER. A Pounp or Savsaces. 
MINCEMEAT. A Box or _ CHRIsTMAS 
CRACKERS, 


This is an absolutely free competition. You do not 
require to send any postal orders or entrance fees with 
your ut'empts 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

One Christmas a siell 
Marched along in great st yle——— 
But a snowball flung high 

Hit him vight in the eye 
And the girls whom ke met——— 


~ RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
Fee You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 
ike. 

2. In poniplating each line you must not add more | 
than three syllables. 

3. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard only, 
address it to tho Exitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Strect, London, W.C., and mark it ‘* Snowball’ in the top 
left-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later thau 
Friday, December Yth, 

4. To euch of the ten senders of the attempts considered 
the best a Christmas hamper, £1 in value, will be awarded. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 6. 


The winner of the £5 prize in our Latest in Limerick 
Contest No. 6 was Mr. L. Coningham, 18 Delamere Street, 
Westbourne Square, W. His attempt was as follows : 


There was a young man of Liskeard, 
Who once went to a dance and danced hard ; 
As he waltzed with Miss Rose 
Hix foot trod on her tces 
And the lady cried out, * That spots ‘barred? 1”? 
The ten consolation gifts of 1€s. cach have been awarded 
to the following; 
Mrs. MoE. Abbey, 2 Pelaw Leazes, Durham; J. Barker, 
Upton Rectory, Southam; F. EB, Lee, 27 Heath Ra. Brad. 
ford; B.C. Lempriere, 4 Canonbury Mans., Canonbury 
VI. Miss G. M. Lockey, South Ra., Alnwick; Mrs. 
M'Miflen, Dinas Powis, Cardifi; C. W. Palmer, 15 Mish 
St., Godalming; Mrs. J. V. Potts, The Barracks | Lincoln: 
Miss K. Scannell, York House, Lewisham; W. G. Shauhs, 
ee Albion Rd., Edinburgh. 
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Fresh Faels 


About Things that Appear in the Newspzpc:s. 
Nor since 1701 has one-year witnessed two Gon-ril 
Elcctions. 


Up to the year 1872 parliamentary candidates |. 
to be nominated in public. 


One of the most remarkable parliamentary clee:inn 
ever fought was that at Knaresborough in 1853. wien 
three candidates received each an equal number of 
votes. 


Curistmas Day, 1879, was remarkable for the worst 

ondon fog that has ever visited the metropolis; 
while upon Christmas Eve, 1891, traffic all over the 
country was held up through a general visitation ot 
thick fog. 


Tue King’s proclamation dissolving Parliament 
ee 2 clean sweep of the existence of both Hous . 
The Privy Council and the Lord Chancellor alone retain 
exccutive power. 


Ir is curious into what little bulk the writs fora 
General Election are packed. The whole of them. 
numbering 643, can be, and have been, stored in an 
ordinary cigar box. 


Or the nincty-seven Parliaments that have lecn 
elected since the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
only four have been dissolved in November; thee 
were in 1558, 1701, 1868, and 1885. 


WE are so uscd to sceing the sea-gulls come back 
up the Thames to London each year about this time. 
that it is hard to realise that their first advent only 
dates from the exceptionally severe winter of 18!2-5. 


Wrst throughout England and Scotland school 
teachers everywhere are bewailing the fact that they 
cannot obtain appointments, in Saskatchewan, in 
Canada, many hundreds of schools are closed durng 
the summer for lack of teachers. 

Totstor’s presentiment of death calls to mind the 
fact that his frites Nicholas had a similar experience 
just before his death. Nine hours beforo he died le 

ad a presentiment of his end, and, asking to be 
undressed, went to bed and succumbed soon after. 


Mr. Roosrvett’s zeal rather overran his us: 
caution during his recent clection campaign + 
America, A well-known Amcrican judge is sui 
him for libel in connection with a speech he mil 
at Concord in which it is alleged he openly slanderl 
the judge in question. 


Tur frigate which is shortly to take the place of tr 
Buzzard training-ship in the Thames is an ¢x:" 
replica of the American frigate President, which wes 
captured by the English in the American Civil Wart 
1812. The design of the ofiginal vessel so took the 
fancy of English ship-builders at that period that 1 
was widely copied. . 

TuE Speaker of the House of Commons will escaie 
all the bustle of the coming General Election, '". 
being an impartial member, he will walk in for iis 
constituency unopposed. There have, however Teen 
exceptions to this rule. In 1885 Mr. Speaker Peel 
was opposed by Lord George Hamilton, and in 18) 4 
local man stood against Mr. Speaker Cully. 


SomETHING new in aeroplanes has been invenin| 
by a Japanese nobleman named Baron Iga. Tie 
inventor has taken the dragcn-fly as his model ai! 
has constructed two sets of wings, which can be mi 
to flap at the will of the operator. It is claimed thsi 
this arrangement will anaiblestie aeroplane to mainis 
its position in the air without moving. 

PARLIAMENT just concluded will go down to histor: 
as one of the shortest on record, as it was both electet 
and dissolved in the same year. The official * Shor 
Parliament” had its being ip the reign of Charles |. 
It was called to vote supplies to enable the King t 
go to war with his Scottish subjects, but, to the honour 
of the English, Parliament refused the monarch 3 
request. 


Tur treasure-hunting expedition which recently 
sailed to Tobermory to salve a Spanish treasure-shij) 
which is supposed to have foundered there at the tin 
of the Armada, is mecting with some success. Many 
silver coins and _picces of swords and scabbards have 
been found by the divers, whilst a huge balk of oak. 
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Something About the Under-Garments of a 

Modern Battleship. 
eae i 
}\TTLESHIPS wear coats of stout armour plate, 
as everybody knows, but every body does not know 
that they wear under-garments whick is produced 
chiefly from cocoanuts. Your most powerful 
man-of-war is really a very delicate object, and 
requires special underclothing so that some vital - 
‘arts of its anatomy may not become too cold, | 
and so that other equally vital portions may not 
Lerome too hot. | 
From stem to stern, which is another way of , 
saying from head to toe, your enormous super- 
Dreadnought is enveloped in an under-garment, 
»laced immediately behind its topcoat or armour 
plate. This is its especial mackintosh, or rather 
waterproof, which acts as protection from fire 
as we!l as water. Tt 
In the ordinary way, if a shot pierced the side | 

of a battleship, water would pour in at the hole, 
and possibly the ship might sink, but this is obviated | 
by providing o backing to the armour. Great | 

secrecy is kept in the various navies regarding the 
material used, and its arrangement. | 


“Jackets” for the Boilers. \ 


In many of the latest battleships, however, 
the coating is made of cellulose, which again is | 
obtained from the fibrous cocoanut rind. Cellulose | 
possesses the peculiar property of swelling imme- . 
diately it comes into contact with salt water. | 
‘Therefore the moment that water pours in at a 
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hole in the ship’s side, the cellulose almost instan- 
taneously expands, and so closes the aperture. 
Of course the cellulose is especially treated in 
order to render it fireproof. 

_ A man-of-war has its vitality enormously dimin- 
ished if certain portions of it become too cold, 
in much the same way as its human tenants. 
Accordingly, its boilers and steam pipes are clothed 
with “jackets.” In some cases the jackets are 


i made of ordinary blanketing. in others of a fibrous 


clay-like composition, or even of close-grained 
wood. In gencral, the material used for a ship’s 
underclothing of this description consists of miacral 
wool, however. : 

The great ship is more likely to suffer from the 
efiects of heat than from those of cold. There is 


, always the danger, owing to the newer type of 


machinery employed, that the powder magazines 
may get too hot. 
In the latest men-of-war the stores are sur- 


rounded by a thick coating of mineral wool. 


Mineral wool, by the way, has nothing whatever 
to do with wool, as it consists of a mass of snowy 
threads of a kind of glass. It is made by blowing 
jets of high-pressure steam through the streams 
of liquid slag which flow from furnaces in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. 


- Ammunition Rooms Must Be Cool. 


Enormous quantities of this strange variety of 
wool are used on board for the purposes of under- 
clothing the bulkheads and the more delicate 
portions of the ship’s body. This invaluable 
substance acts equally well as a protector from 
heat and from cold. It is such a remarkable 
non-conductor of heat that it is used for covering 
the refrigerators and the cold storage chambers, 
and therefore the explosive stores. 

In the dockyards all men who are employed in 
packing the mineral wool in the spaces on the ships 
are obliged to wear masks. This is to prevent the 
sharp needle-like particles from being inhaled 
and so causing chest troubles of a fatal character. 
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DUG ABOUT THE GROUND; 

THIS WOULD GIVE SOME EXCITING 
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It is a very different substance from the fleecy 
matcrial obtained from the sheep. 

The ammunition rooms themselves are kept 
cool by a refrigerating plant in addition to being 
clothed in mineral wool, the same applying to the 
ammunition passages. The wool is also packed 
between the double bulkheads which separate 
the boiler spaces from the other portions of the 
vessel. Altogether the uses of mineral wool on 
board are extremely numcrous. 

Even reindeer hair is to be met with on board 
in the capacity of a particular sort of underclothinz. 
This material is very light, considerably lighter 
than cork, for instance, and it is not so subject to 
decay. For this reason. amongst its many uses, it is 
of great value as a filling for the lifebuoys. 


There are many other strange materials uscd - 


on board for the purpose of providing a protection 
to delicato portions of the vessel’s anatom* 
Still these are of minor interest compared with the 
materials mentioned, though they range from india- 
rubber to solid slate. 


i i 


“Way did you abandon your motor-car trip 
so abruptly ?” 

“Oh, my wife is so superstitious ! After we had 
run over the thirteenth man, she said we ought 
to turn back, otherwise she felt sure we shouid 
meet with some accident !” 

—_—o} a 

Accusep of stealing three fowls, a labourer 
protested his innocence, and cross-examined his 
accuser. 

“You say you saw me there?” he asked 
indignantly. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ Who was with me, then ?” 

“T only saw you.” 

“ Well, then, I had a dog with me, soo ! So you 
couldn’t have spotted me!” said the prisoner ina 
triumphant voice. 


The wail of the football grumbler, which has been brought to our notice more than ever this year, is that the game lacks .ife and originality. 
He even asserts that the twenty-two players might be clockwork machines. In view of this, our artist has taken some pains to think out a few 


thinks, would liven up the proceedings. 
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_ years later the body was delivered at the bottom of 
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GLACIERS-—IN ; HUNTING EELS 
A NUTSHELL. Little Our Courls Papers WITH DOC: 


All About the Marvellous Rivers of Ice that Go that Have Caused the Courts to Smile. Some Very Curious Methods of Fishi:.- 
On the March. 


Down on the shores of tho Bristol € 
where the tide sometimes goes out for a v.: 
way, the muddy beach is strewn with bou'!.: 
various sizes, under which huge conger c:!- : 
refuge until the sea returns. At the time «: 
when this is likely to take place the inhali: 
of certain districts go ‘“‘glatt”’ hunting, as . , 
termed. 

It is an exciting though somewhat muddy s;. ::. 
Dressed in the most ancient clothes that ci: 
found, and armed with stout ash sticks i! 4 
pole, on the end of which an iron hook is «>. . 
they proceed to the shore accompanicd by at: ; 
or two. The big flattish stones are then 1.i~ 1 
by means of the, pole, whilo the terriers sniti vj 

w at the sand, which is stirred by other sii | 
if a “glatt” is at home, he comes out «1: 
makes for the group, gnashing his jaws. 

The dogs bark, the fishermen shout, as tlic ; 
are slashed down in the mud in an attempt to |. | 
the prey, and occasional yaps and yells anno. 
that the blow has fallen in the wrong place. |). 
“angler ” is likely to return home covered in i... ! 
from head to foot. The use of dogs is very lov.:!, 
as in most places the men go out alone. 

Some of the fishermen of the Mexican (G1! 
shores have a method of angling for tarpon 1!" 
at first sight appears to be the height of Iikcin--. 
but it cannot recommended to any Europe in 
who goes out there to capture the giant fish. .\ 
stoutish line with a wire trace at the end is bai 
and then swung round the head and thrown riz!it 
out in the sea. The other end is made fazi 10 « 

st driven in the sand, the slack being coi!sd up 

ide it. 
off Like Lightning. 

Then lying on their backs the fishermen lite™ 
the line over their toe, the leg resting on the othi 
knee. Lying thus apparently asleep with ther: 
hats tilted over their face, they wait until a twitchin. 
of the line announces that a tarpon has taken thet 
bait. Glancing round to see that all is clesr t- 
men then check the line until the fish, feclins t!.- 
hook, makes off at lightning speed. 

As soon as the line slacks a little the fisherm:n 
dextrously coils it up beside him and puts a sliv'it 
strain on it in order to tire the tarpon. New : 
takes a run up the beach as the line slacks and t!.1) 
he runs down to the water's edge, always lecjin 
just sufficient weight on it to check the fish. J! 
it is a comparative small one that soon tires, i! 
is haulod on the beach, but if it is a big one a bo. 
will be launched to capture it finally. 

In the Hawaiian Islands some of the nativ: 
fishermen literally go into the water and chia 
the fish into their nets. 

The sca round the shores of the islands is studde 
with coral reefs, in which are numerous holes ail 
tiny caves in which the fish hide. The native- 
row out over these reefs, taking with them a hru<': 

No Longer a Secret. about three feet in length with very long bristl--. 

At Tottenham Police Court: and shallow nets, somewhat resembling a yap! 

Applicant : “ My sister is detaining goods belonging | bag, as they are closed at one end. 
to ey eee i mont Jone money on them, as I have to | Brushed Out of Their Holes. 
pay interest on them. : As they row over the surface seeking a likely 
eae ae Why should you pay interest | spot, dey chew a very oily fruit Coen as tik 

f Bae ee can dle nut. When they consider they have 

Applicant: “ Well, if you must know, the full count a d fishin Pad they spit i thie 

detuils, the goods are pawntickets. nut, hich fence = fie tin pi tus ton of the 
Making it Pay. water, over which the wind passes without leavin: 

Acabman, asked in the Manchester Cowhty Court, | % Tipple. This enables them to sce right down 
whether it was not the custom to hand the takings | into the clear sca, and if they are satisfied with th- 
over to the employer at the end of each day, | outlook they prepare to fish. 
guardedly replied : ‘“* Well it’s like this, sir. We like Taking the brush in one hand and the net, the 
to make the cab pay.” mouth of which is propped open by means of a twiz 

Judge Parry : “In other words you hand to your | or two in ,the other, they dive noiselessly and 


employer a3 little as you think he will accept?” i s i i ace 
Leut laaeiter : pee” quietly overboard. Having arrived at the fac 


Reformed. 

“T’ll pay the money this time, but you'll never see 
me here again,’ said a man fined at Birmingham for 
street’ betting. 


Ice seems hard and brittle as solid rock. Yet 
glaciers are true rivers, carrying away the snow 
that falls on the top of high mountains. — 

The average snowfall on Mont Blanc is only two 
inches short of five feet a year. Suppose it all 
stayed there. In a single century Mont Blanc 
would grow about 480 feet. In a thousand years 
its peak would rise 4,800 feet. 

But the glaciors or ice rivers carry this snow off 
and bear it down to the valleys, where it melts and 
makes water rivers. 

There are 1,155 glaciers in the Alps which, between 
them, cover an area six times as great as that of the 
Isle of Man, or nearly twice the size of Devonshire. 
The greatest of these is the Aletsch, fiteen miles 
ong. 

But they are all toys compared with the Muir 
glacier, on the Alaskan coast, which presents to the 
ocean a wall of blue ice 160 feet high and twelve 
miles wide, and which is, with its branches, nearly as 
long as the River Thames. 


Guides and Men Lost. 

Icebergs, t and small, are constantly breaking 
away foal te monstrous front. It discharges 
77 billion cubic feet of ice yearly. 

Forty-two years ago the crooked spire of the 
Matterhorn was climbed for the first time. In the 
descent a rope broke, and a terrible accident occured, 
Lord Francis Douglas, Messrs. Hudson and Hadow, 
together with one of the guides, fell an enormous 
distance to the g)acier below. 

The body of Lord Francis was never recovered, 
but it is believed to be hidden deep in the heart of 
the Zmutt glacier, and since 1907 watch has been 
kept constantly at the lower end of this glacier in 
the hopes that the great ice river may yield up its 

rey. 

F Such cases have happened over and over again. 
In the year 1900 a guide named Goldi, returning 
alone from Garda to the Silvretta hut, fell into a 
crevasse, which was hidden by a covering of snow, 
and was killed. 

This crevasse was only a few hundred yards from 
the lower end of the Gerstenklahern glacier. Five 


Innocence. 
“ What,” asked a Tottenham magistrate “ is the 
meaning of the word ‘dud’?” It was explained 
that it signified “No good.” 


Was It Granted ? 

Applicant at Highgate: “I want a summons 
against a man for assaulting me and another against 
his brother for being an accessory after the fact.” 
(Laughter.) 

A Staggerer ! 

At the Halifax Police Court, a woman who was 
charged with drunkenness said she was troubled 
with rheumatic feet, and staggere€ even when she 
had had no drink. : 

An Oversight. 

“ You have been convicted before, haven’t you?” 
asked the Tottenham magistrate. 

“Oh, yes. How silly of me. I quite forgot; but 
I did have that honour,” replied the prisoner. 

. Compulsory. 

A man sent to prison at Leicester for stealing 
three shirts, said “ I’m very sorry, gentlemen, that I 
took the three shirts. I only wanted one, but I had 
to take the three because they were tied together.” 


Old Stocking Legs Collected. 
“ What is your occupation?” asked the magistrate, 
at the South Shiolds Court, of a man. 
“1 exchange candy rock forcld stocking legs, your 
worships,” replied the man with evident pride and 


satisfaction. 
Misplaced Worship. 

“ Prisoner came up to me and lay down by my feet,” 
said a constable to er oe magistrate, 
speaking of a woman. ‘‘ She told me she was goi 
ot London to see the Lord Mayor.” i 


Hie Reference. 

A detective stated at the Middlesex Sessions that 
aman who was charged with stealing lead piping 
was released on ticket-of-leave in October, 1898, aud 
started in business, announcing on his billheads that 
be had done “ fourteen years of Government work.” 


A Woman's Tongue. 

A witness said, at the Shoreditch County Court, that 
some statements alleged to have been made could 
only have been “the slacking of a women’s tonguc.” 

Counsel (surprised): ‘Slacking! I thought a 
woman's tongue was the nearest thing to perpetual 
motion we had got.” 


The World in a Taxi-Cab. 
Counsel, in a case at the Shoreditch County Court, 
said to a witness: “ You keep on complaining of the 
motor-car, but can you imagine how they were done 
without at the start of the world?” 
Witness: “They were not needed,*the population 
would not have filled a taxi-cab.” 


theglacier. It was ina perfect state of preservation. 
The features were recognisable, and except for some 
buttons being missing from the clothing, torn off 
probably in the fall, poor Goldi might have met his 
end only an hour before instead of having been 
buried in an icy tomb for sixty-two months. 


Fourteen Sheep Walled Up. 

Strange finds are made in glaciers. In a glacier 
which Kes in the mountains on the Pacific side of 
Dawson City, at a height of 8,000 feet, a miner 
recently discovered a flock of fourteen mountain 
sheep preserved under a sheet of transparent ice as 
though stuffed and set in a glass case. 

No doubt they had been caught in a violent. snow 
or sleet storm, and, huddling together, had been 
buried. Then the temperature must have dropped 
so suddenly as to freeze them in. There they 
remained frozen, and no deubt if undisturbed will 
remain there for many years to come. 

There are some fine glaciers in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in Montana. On the flanks of Granite 
Mountain, which is nearly 13,000 feet high, is a 
glacier to which Professor Kimball has given the 
name of Grasshopper Glacier. It is so full of 
grasshoppers and their remains that the ice is of a 
peculiarly dark colour. 

Periodically the grasshoppers that thrive in the 
prairies to the north wing their flight southward, 
and must needs cross the mountain. In the passage 
across the mountain the cold air, rising from the 

reat ice river, numbs them, and they drop by 


undreds of thousands. They are graduall : : i cb of the coral reef they literally brush the frightenc« 
down, and the moraine at oe pa of the mri Witness : “Yes,sir.” (More laughter.) fish out of their holes, endeavouring to catch them 
consists principally of insect remains instead of rocks A Good-Spirited Dog. in the net as they dart away. 


or sand. Sir William Selfe, to » plaintiff at Marylebo There is one place at least on the coast of Belgium 
County Court: “Do you he anything of the is. where they go shrimping on horseback. The 


position of the doggie ?” trawling nets are attached to the sides of saddles 


—_— Of 
‘““Hatrtoa, Johnson! You look very smart. 


lo The Plaintiff: “1 don't know bh, but I k it | carried by horses or big donkeys, and on tieir back, 
Wire Tes tue tote ead a4 runs after the boys.” cae and women, too, for that matter, ride into the 

“A madding! You meant a Y= ae : The Jadge: “ What sort of adog is it?” sea until the animals are almost under water, when 
it g werriage, you} ‘The Plaintiff: “I call it a Buchanan terrier.” they drag the trawls behind them, walking paral’c! 


The Judge: “ What, a black and white? (Laugh-| to the shore. From time to time tho fishermen 
r.) I suppoze yon would say it has good spirits?” | come ashore to empty the net, but the animals can 
(Renewed laughter.) keep in the water for an hour or two at a time 


Then those two scowled at each other and passed | te: 
en, 


Can you make a sentence of whole wor4s, the initial letters to be YsU-L-E-T-I-D-E. Thus— w= 
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Cricket, Tennis, and Curling Can be Played 
Indoors. 


Lots of fan can be got out of a billiard table, 
apart altogether from such recognised games as 
pool, pyramids, or billiards itself ; and although the 
orthodox billiard player may look with disfavour 
upon what he calls * irregular’’ games, many of 
these afford excellent practice for the ambitious 
cuist. and all of them are amusing. 

Billiard oricket can be enjoyed by any number 
of players, sides being chosen and turns taken at 
batting and bowling. Two red balls, placed about 
two inches apart in the middle of the baulk line, 


Cricket. 
The }.wler’s cbject ts to hit the tivo stumps, N 
. stirmps, ote the 
cue bai and the fielders round the cushions. ; 


are the wickets, and the batsman, cue in hand, 
defends his wickets with the point of his cue. 

The bowler stands at the other end of the table, 
and rolls the-white ball slowly down the centre of 
the table in the direction of the wickets. Meanwhile 
the fieldews—nine pyramid balls—are placed 
to guard the pockets and cushions anywhere not 
in front of the centre spot, or anywhere behind the 
baulk line, provided they are not in the way 
of the batsman’s movements. 

If the batsman strikes the white ball direct on to 
any cushion, with the end of his cuc, and without 


Billiard Tennis. 


This kind of “‘ecrvice’’ ts very difficult to pluy, a8 the 
bails come twisting off the cushions. 


~ 


~ 


AN IGNORANT FOREIGNER. 

He was a German student, fresh from the 
Fatherland, and therefore he understood little of 
our language. 

Approaching one of the exhibition attendants 
(a burly Irishman), he displayed the back of his 
ticket, and said : 

“Mein freend, I am a voreigner by birth, and 
would desire you to eggsplain the meaning of these 
words.” , 

Shure an’ I will, sorr!” said the attendant. 
‘Which be the worrds ye're mainin’ ?” 

The German pointed to his ticket, on which, 
in bold black type, was inscribed the legend, 
“ Not transferable.” 

For « moment the burly Hibernian thought. 
Then he explained, “ Begorra, sorr,” he told the 
puzzled visitor, “it manes that if ye don't come 
mete whoi, then, ye can’t get in at all, | 

allt 

-_—_—»+ fo 


“Cosviorep ?” exclaimed the prisoner in 
discust, ‘Well, I’m not surprised. My lawyer 
made a fool of himself.” 

“T tried to re, .vsent you faithfully,” remarke 
the hnwyer mildly. | 


Yuletide Usually kkeeaves Everyone Ferribly In 


q | the favourite morning newspaper. 


rye repre a 


touching a fielder, he has scored one run. If he 
sends the white ball direct down a pocket, he 
scores two. 

On tho other hand, if he touches any of the 
fielders with the white ball, he is “ caught out,” 
and if he touches his wickets, he is out “ hit wicket,” 
while if the bowler sends down the white ball hard 
enough to knock the wickets past the baulk line, 
the batsman is not out and another run is added 
to his score. The first picture shows batsman and 
bowler in position and iis fielders in their places. 

The game of billiard tennis may be played 
by either two or four persons, the opponents 
standing at cither end of the table, facing each other, 
and armed with cues that have seen their best day. 

The ball is served from one end to the other, and 
must be hit back with the point of the opponent's 
cue while it is still on the move. If the ball does 
not pass the centre spot on its return journey, 
the other side score one point, but if it is mi 
and goes into one of the end pockets, or strikes 
one of the end cushions, the side whose end of the 
table has been struck have # point scored against 
them. Should the ball drop into one of the centre 
pockets it is dead and must be served again. 

The great difficulty is, of course, to bring off 
a satisfactory stroke while the ball is still on the 


The Obstacle Game. 


Herve now bring the ved ball into one of the banlI: pockets 
without touching the walking-sticks? It takes four strokes 
to go down the table— 


move, and this difficulty is still more accentuated 
when it comes twisting off from the side cushions, 
as illustrated in the second sketch. Every fresh 
stroke at the ball under such circumstances adds 
to the uncertainty of its flight, and also to the fun 
of the game. 

Even the most uncompromising billiard playor 
will admit that the obstacle game provides some 
valuable lessons in the matter of judgment and the 
control of the balls. 


This game is divided into two parts, which are | 


illustrated in the third and fourth drawings. 

First of all three walking sticks are laid upon the 
table, in the positions shown in the third picture. 
Then the red ball is placed on the top spot and the 
white ball in the D, the object of the player now 
being to take the white ball down the table, and 
then to bring back the red, depositing it in the right- 
hand baulk pocket without touching the walking 
sticks or holing either ball on tho way. The 


player who accomplishes this task in fewest strokes | 


UnsoputsticaTep Coox: “If you please, mum, | 
the butcher says 1 shall get five per cent. on all the | 
orders 1 give him. What docs that mean?” 

Mistress: ‘It means, Mary, that we shall have 
a new butcher.” 


7 

Heys: “ That old villain has gone and married ! 

his cook. I wonder at it, for her cooking is 

miserable.” | 

Benks: “ That's all right. He has now got her | 

out of the kitchen, and hopes she will engage 
cook that will suit him.” 


aaa 


FOOTBALLERS— 


Amateurs, professionals, or just those who take an | 
inactive interest in the great winter game—will 
find full and retiable reports of all important 
matches in the London 


Duily Express 


Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 


wins the game, but if he hits the sticks or pockets 
the ball he has to start all over again, bis former 
strokes being all counted in. 


How to accomplish this feat in ten strokes is 


illustrated in the third and fourth drawings, from 
which you will see 
that the player reaches 
the top of the table in 
four strokes, and then 


(see picture No. 4) 
brings the red back to 
the baulk pocket in 
six more strokes, To 
do this successfully 
means, as has been 
said, good control of 
the cue and object 
ball, and in this 
respect the obstacle 
game is useful as 6 
preparation for real 
billiards. 

For curling on the 
billiard table you draw 
a chalk circle of about 
sixteen inches round 
the pyramid spot, and 
play into it via the side 
and top cushion, after —And sir more tu bring the 
the manner shown in red safely back. 
the last sketch. 

Sides are selected and play in turn, points being 
scored by the two balls that are left at rest nearest 
the pyramid spot in the centre of the circle after 
both sides have played. When an opponent is 
already almost over the spot your own object 
must, of course, be to knock him away, placing 
your own ball in his place. This is what has becn 
done in the sketch. 

Here A was in the best position, but by skilful 
play B has knocked A out of the circle, and now 
B lies in the best position. ©, too, has treated 
D in similar fashion, so that C and B score, although 
their opponents were originally better pl 

Such are some of the billiard table games that 
may be played and enjoyed by those who are not 
expert with the cue; one of their advantages being 
that at times like Christmas, when large partics 
assemble, all those present can take a hand in the 
fun. 


DULL TE 

Curling. 
To win this game you must enter the circle drawn round 
the pyramid spot. The man nearest the spot wins, and 


here Band C have cleverly knocked A and D outside the 
circle altogether. 


AN EXPENSIVE TURKEY. 

Brown was boasting of a fine turke he had 
bought for Christmas. “ Biggest bi I ever 
saw ; cost me thirty shillings.” 

“That's nothing toa turkey I had last Christmas, * 
said his friend Jones. “ It cost me thirty guineas. ’ 

“Thirty guineas!” positively shrieked Browo 
in his incredulity. 

“Yes,” said Jones bitterly. 

“Turkeys,” said Brown, looking him straight 
in the eye, ‘‘are gencrally to be bought for ao 


| shilling a pound. Say yours was a shilling, then, 


it must have weighed about 630 pounds.” 
“It only weighed 20 pounds,” said Jones sadly ; 
“put I bought it alive and tried to kill it myself. 


| It flew all over the house first and did £30 worth 


of damage.’ 
sas jo 


Tae Artist: “I saw you gazing at my painting 
entitled ‘Rebecca at the Well,’ for over twenty 
minutes. Were you admiring the beauty of the 
subject ? * 

Learned Professor: “Eh! No, my friend. 
I was just thinking what an insanitary age these 
people must have lived in to drink from a cracked 


| jar and a moss grown well,” 


Despondency, 


a i ee i a 
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motor was waiting, and a little crowd 
had gathered. 

si & you tell me whoisexpected ?” 
said Mr. Clifford politely to a bystander. 

“ Dunno—’spect it’s some king or other.” 

The next moment two quiet-looking men emerged 
from tho hotel and glanced shrewdly at the crowd. 
Behind them came a stout man enveloped in an 
enormous fur coat. He was waddling to his car in an 
{mportant way when a ragged man amongst the 
onlookers sprang forward, and said : 

“Give us a tanner, guv’nor, I’m all but starving.” 

The stout gentleman pushed the beggar contempt- 
uously aside and made a sign to the two quiet men. 
The next moment the beggar was hustled away. 
Then the stout man with an effort climbed into the 
car—his escort followed him—and it whirled off down 
the street. 

Mr. Clifford held up ao finger to one of the hotel 
servants, and the man came to him. 

‘Who is the stout person with the stony face and 
fishy eyes ?”” inquired Mr. Clifford. 

“That, sir,” replied the hotel servant in awed tones, 
‘is Mr. Guggenheim of the Pig Iron Trust—a multi- 
millionaire, sir. And those two men who go A 
where with him are his private detectives. 5 
Guggenheim is nervous about strangers.” 

* Thank you, very much. Your visitors arc always 


antereting. ’ 
Mr. Clilford strolled on, giving, as he passed him, a 
shilling to the beggar who accosted the multi- 


millionaire. 

“I suppose it’s horribly demoralising,” reflected 
Mr. Clifford, ‘“‘ and wretched political economy. By 
rights the poor fellow ought to be in the workhouse, 
but I must feel superior to Guggenheim in my own 
mind. If I’d been a millionaire instead of a gentle- 
man at large living by my wits, or rather by the 
absence of other people’s wits, I don’t think should 
have shoved the poor beggar aside like that. Even 
money doesn’t excuse such a lack of manners. Really, 
I should like to punish Gu, heim.” 

For the rest of the evening the millionaire face 
haunted Mr. Clifford. He even dreamed of him when 
he went-to bed. 

Ho sat down to breakfast in his neat little bachelor 
flat and opened his paper to look at the news. There, 
in had very first paragraph before him, he saw the word 
: nggeneim. 

‘Mr. Guggenheim, the famous American millionaire, 
who is staying at Claridge’s, has taken Lady Power’ 
box at the National Opera House for the season. Mrs 
Signet noted diamond tiara was the cynosure 
of all eyes at the performance of Othello last night.” 

“That is what I call the finge of Providence, 
meditated Mr. Clifford. “It is evidently ordained 
that I should come into contact with the Guggenheims. 
I wonder whether I can contrive to get into the show 
to-night. Grand opera does not interest me, but the 
Guggenheims do.” 

That evening Mr. Clifford sat in the pit of the 
National Opera House surveying the boxes keenly 
through his opera-glasses, and listening with intense 
amusement to the comments of his neighbours. 

But though many interesting pcople came, and the 
beholders in the pit watched them as if they were 
animals in some Zoo, yet there were no Guggenheims. 
Mr. Clifford reflected gloomily that he was wasting his 
evening, and then all at once his face brightened. Mr. 
and Mrs. Guggenheim entered the end box nearest the 
stage. Mr. Guggenheim looked bored and yawned 
horribly as he took his seat at the back. His wife, on 
the contrary, seemed deeply interested. 

She was a plain-looking woman, most elaborately 
dressed, and the sparkling tiara of diamonds on her 
head served but to emphasise her plainness. 

“Aren't her diamonds wonderful?” said a lady 
who was szated in front of Mr. Clifford. 

‘** Wouldn’t like them if I had to take her face with 
them,” replied her companion. ? 

“ Did you see what it said in the Dairy Express to- 
day? Mr. Guggenheim gave a tremendous price for 
that box for the season because his wife's deaf and 
can’t hear well. Of course, they just roll in money, so 
it doesn’t matter to him. I wonder how many thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of jewels she has on to-night? It 
said in the Darty Express that Mr. Guggenheim gave 
£15,000 for that tiara just because accabeter American 
millionaire had spent ten thousand on one for his wife.” 

Then the overture began, and for the moment even 
the Guggenheim diamonds were forgotten. Yet 
whilst everyone else listened to the opera Mr. Clifford 
watched the Guggenheims intently. Pe saw Mrs. 
Guggenheim leaniag forward, partly to hear better and 

artly to bring her famous diamonds more in evidence; 

e saw Mr. Guggenheim leaning back in his chair 
evidently deep in slumber, and he pondered deeply 
over the possibilities of the situation. 

At the end of the first act Mr. Guggenheim woke up 
and in a bored way to look round the house. 
Just then the door at the back of the box opened and 
a man looked in. Mr. Clifford never forgot a face, and 
he instantly recogpised this man as one of the detec- 
fives who guarded Mr. Guggenheim. 


The Story of a Master Criminal. 
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By VERNON RALSTON. 


“ H’m, the plutocrat has more brains than I credited 
him with,” thought Mr. Clifford. ‘ At any rate, he’s 
not idiet enough to risk all those diamonds in this 

lace without some protection. Well, I'll sec what 
be does at the end of the show.” 

When the opera was over Mr. Clifford stayed till 
everyone else bed left the pit. He noted that the 
Guggenheims remained in their box till the crowd had 
gone. When they moved he moved, and hurrying to 
the mair door saw them coming out. Threo detectives 
escorted Mr. and Mrs. Guggenhcim. 

“Not to be rushed in a crowd,” noted Mr. Clifford. 
* Even if there were a panic in the theatre there'd be 
no chance of getting that tiara. The odds would be 
too great. Yet I feel that in the interests of public 
morals I must relieve the Guggenhcims from a little of 
that wealth which is ruining them.” 

Then all at once a happy thought occurred to him. 
He hurried back to the pit under the pretext of having 
left his gloves behind. He cast one rapid glance 
round the theatre, and then went out and, hailing a 
taxi, told the driver to take him to his flat. Directly 
he got there he tclephoned to his club, and soon several 
of his intimates came round to supper. 

“Well, Clifford,” said one of them after supper, 
“what's the game?” 

“The game, as you put it,” replied Mr. Clifford, “ is 
to punish Mr. Guggenheim. think his manners 
towards beggars offensive.” 

“If you mean looting the Guggenheim diamonds, 
old man,” was the reply, “ in my opinion it’s impossible. 
Whenever she goes out in them thcre are three detec- 
tives with her.’ 

“T am glad that you have been doing a little 
investigat on on yopr own account,” said Mr. Clifford. 
“T like my young friends to be alert to seize oppor- 
tunities, but I object to that word impossible.” 

“Well, woat’s your idea ?”’ said the first speaker a 
trifle sulkily. 

“First of all we have got Rankin here. Amongst 
his var.ous experiences kin has attempted to 
com ga ° I’ve heard him say that he 
could get behind the scenes whenever he liked.” 

“So I can,” returned Rankin, ‘ but if your idea {s 
that I’m to swarm fifteen feet up to a box and loot the 
diamonds before the audience. I tell you frankly that 

don t want a free ticket to Portland.” 

Mr. Clifford blew a ring of tobacco smoke, and 
watched st dissipate before he replied. Then he said: 

“Surely you don’t think that I contemplate doing 
anything so crude? If you can get ready access 

ind the stage that is all that matters. Now, you, 
Potter, have a voice like a bull—a most useful thing in 
case of an emergency. Unwin and Vane, I li 
require as my personal escort.” 

“ But how are you going to work it ? ” exclaimed two 
or three together. 

“ Gentlemen, I regret that I must not confide in you 
at present. It is possible that one of you might be 
tempted to work the oracle on your own account. It 
would cause me the deepest regret if any one of m 
friends fell into the hands of the police. Next Wed- 
nesday Tetrazzini takes her famous part of 
Mimi in La Vie, Boheme. We meet here 
to breakfast at nine in the morning, when I will 
give you all instructions. In the meantime, Rankin, 
you go behind the scenes every day till each detailof 
the theatre is fixed in your mind, and I want you to 
bring me a sketch-map of the arrangements there.” 

On Wednesday morning all the confedcratcs were 
punctual. 

“This promises well for business,” said Mr. Clifford 
cheerfully. ‘I have discussed Rankin’s part with 
him. Hehas complete instructions. Potter, there is a 
seat booked for you in the dress circle. I trust you 
have your speech pat. Don’t be afraid to speak up. 
As for Vane, Unwin, and myself we have to be musical 
enthusiasts.” 

A few hours later there was a crowd waiting at the 
gallery door. First amongst them was Mr. Clifford 
carefully got up as a German musical enthusiast. 
Through the long hours of waiting he sat reading and 
taking snuff in a most realistic way. At last the 
gallery door was opened, and there was a tremendous 
rush up the stairs. To the astonishment of the 
musical enthusiasts the three people first up the stairs, 
instead of annexing the best seats for seeing and 
hearing in the centre of the gallery, rushed to the 
seats at the extreme right. 
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That is the tirst that comes into our head. 
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“Yi ‘ake the end sen.” 
Mr. C"ityord “Sit next tom 
Vane, ap% cover me. Unvi 
take the end seat in the row :. 
where you can get out cr-ily. | 
trust that my triend Gugzen!, 
not surfeited with grand opera, but I belive + 
will be here for two reasons. First of a!l, event 
bored he would want to get his moncy’s worth: ; 
secondly, I don’t think Mrs. Guggenheim wou! ! 
to miss a chance of making all the Socicty 
jealous.” 

The performance went on in perfect order till: 
came Tetrazzini’s famous song in the sccond a. 
thrill ran through the theatro when i: was al - 
begin. Every eye watched thé stage with i: 
interest. No one noticed a thin gut line paititi! 
exact colour of the pillars, which stole gra’. 
down as the song proceedod. It came down 1): 
and farther—it approsshed Drs. Gugecnheim a 
leant forward against the box pillar intent on : . 
wonderful singer. And then «a the exquisite \ 
soared higher and hig’.er ti}! «t car.e to the famo:s © 
note and the audicnce at in sapt ecstasy, the : 
settled gently on Mrs. ‘iuggenhvim’s tiara. 

The great top note ended, but before the app! 
could break out every light in the building van. 
Mr. Clifford gave one strenuous tug at tho gut ! 
and. the Guggenheim tiara floated up in the dar..; 
to thé-gallery. But before Mrs. Guggenheim «. 
quite conscious of her loss, before she could sere 
help, the great voice of Mr. Potter rose from the di: 
circle. 

“ Keep your scats, ladies and gentlemen, keep» 
seats. Thcre is not the slightest danger. Mei!. « 
temporary failure of the light. Hee quict—! 1: 
move—there is not the slightest reason for alarni 

A scream camo from a box, and tho great \. 
swelled louder and louder, drowning everythin, 
“Don’t be hystcrical, ladies. Nothing has hapjii! 
but a temporary failure of the light. It will !« 
replaced in a few moments. Even if thero has |) 

a breakdown the in the theatre will speedi!, ' 
turned on and lit. I beseech youto keep your s“.1'- 

“Good,” whispered Mr. Clifford to his friend Vin 
“ Potter is doing it splendidly. No one can hear wh 
that Guggenheim woman is saying, and by this tim 


Unwin is safe out of the house with the tiara. It wii’: 
perhaps be as well if we followed him Slip ov: 
quietly. No need to start a panic in the gallery. 1! 


these foreigners up here it into their heads 1). 
there’s danger there'll egal broken legs on thes: 
Nery stairs. They’re far too stcep. How Pot! 
fokls the house. If he waited I’m sure the min. 
ment would thank him for his presence of nis. 
afterwards. And Rankin—he’s more _business-li!. 
than one expects a musician to be. He timed |: 

tampering with the electric switch to a nicety.” 

“You're a great man, Clifford,” said Vane, wien 
they were safely outside. “The idea of fishing fur 
a tiara was beyond me.” . 

“Wouldn’t have done in an ordinary theatre, I'm 
afraid, but you can risk something in an audic:ce © 
musical enthusiasts. I must say that I pride my |! 
on the idea of having the gut coloured to harmvii: 
with the pillars. It was a little detail many would hav 
neglected, and it made the line quite indistingui-):.'.' 
in the half-light. Ill lay odds she says son 
snatched the tiara from her head. They'll be searchis 
by now in the neighbouring boxes amongst th: 
aristocracy. I wonder whether Mr. Guggenlicim 4s 
properly awake Lyel 

Unwin and Rankin were already waiting at M: 
Clifford’s flat, and before the congratulations were 01"! 
Potter burst in. ‘“ Thought I wouldn't stay to tl: 
finish,” he said. “It’s trying to a modest man what 
all the people round you keep thanking you for vi.’ 
presence of mind. Presence of mind is undoubtedly » 
good thing, but in the circumstances I thought J 
would couple it with absence of body.” 

“We've all done well,” observed Mr. Cliffor! 
“Where is the fruit of our labours, Unwin? Oh, |: 
my desk. Just get out the syphons and the Scot’: 
I think we deserve a little refreshment.” 

Mr. Clifford took the tiara from the tlesk and place | 
it on the table. ‘ This, gentlemen, is your last chan” 
of beholding this beautiful object. Unfortunately w: 
cannot sell the Guggenheim tiara in its present co” 
dition. One might as soon think of selling Cleopatra > 
Needle or Domesday Book. When this happy litt! 
party breaks up I shall sit till the smal! hours removin- 
the diamonds. By this time to-morrow they will b- 
on their way to the Continent,.and the gol will be 
melted down. Now, my friends, on this intercstinz. 
enjoyable, and I think I may say profitable eveniny. 
may I propose as a toast, ‘ The Catch of the Season’ * 

The toast was being drunk with enthusiasm when 
something in the glitter of the diamonds caught Mr 
Clifford’s eye. He leapt forward to the table, snatched 
up the tiara, and scrutinised it closely. 

‘*Good Heavens,” he cried, “the G sheime 
have better brains than I thought. This is a paste 
duplicate— it isn’t worth more than a hundred pounds 
—and to get it I’ve used an idea worth thousands. 


Gentlemen, we have been sold item 
pees the catch of the season,” Badly ast, agar 


a 
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DISMISSED HIS SHIP! 


A Highly Interesting Article on Naval Courts- 
Martial. 


: \aar are naval courts-martial like ? Why are 
they held? It will be remembered that only a 
fortnight ago the commander of H.M.S. Bedford, 
which was wrecked in the Korean Straits, was 
found guilty of negligence, and dismissed his ship. 

‘At 8 a.m. on the morning of a court-martial the 
ship on which the court will be held fires a salute 
of one gun as a preliminary notice. 

At the time fixed for the assembling of the court 
the members thereof come on board from their 
respective ships, the prisoner is brought in, and the 
trial goes on, much after the manner of a trial 
ashore before magistrates. 

The court-martial is composed of naval temporary 
magistrates, and their administration of justice 
is most severe. 

Trained from early boyhood to be conscious 
only of their own importance, these great ones 
of the executive branch have always looked 
down on those below them, or on those who belong 
to other branches of the Service. 


Titles for Engineers. 

It is not perhaps so much the fault of the indi- 
vidual as that of the training which permits such 
things to be. 

If the prisoner tried is of the civil branch, bad 
luck to him. Should he chance to be an executive 
officer himself, he is a disgrace to the branch, but 
none the less he will receive more consideration 
than ono of the civil branch in the same circum- 
stances. 

People interested in such affairs may have 
followed the agitation caused by the engineer 
officers some years ago, which resulted in their being 
accorded semi-exccutive titles. 

Hundreds of letters, full of feeling, some reason- 
able, others absurd or humorous, were published 
in the Press, and more especially in those journals 
devoted to Service interests. 

Some of the demands were in reason, but the 
whole dispute caused bitter correspondence, and 
was created by an aversion, actually amounting 


L 


dim TUPPER was a smart young man, 
Who kept draper’s shop 3 

His mcthods were most up-to-date, 
And all his goods tip-top. 

When Christmas came he liked to make 
His stock look gay and bright 

With sparkling tinsel, holly green, 
And many a fairy light. 
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lit would work out in a glass of port being a unit, : 


to hatred, of being compelled to rank with, but | or two half glasses of whisky. Naturally this latter 
after, officers of the executive branch, much | measure is not taken from a tumbler, but from 
younger in age and much more lacking in common the ordinary spirit measure used on board ship. 
sense. The amount of whisky constituting half a ¢l:-s 

Let us take the case of offences committed by | would represent what is obtainable at a bar 
enzine room ratings. | ashore when one asks for “a whisky.” 

Engineers, the direct superiors, were not allowed | Reading the reports of the trials in the Press. 
to punish them. Instead, they were compelled those unacquainted with the true facts of such 
to report the offenders to the officer of the watch, | cases would be amazed at the variety as well as 
usually a junior lieutenant or sub-lieutenant. the quantity of liquor cliarged in the officer's wine 

In many instances the engincer was a dozen years | bill for a single day. 
older than the executive officer, and his superior in | Yet in nearly every instance the truth is that 
length of service as well as in intellect ; but—such | such officer has had guests to lunch or dine w ith 
were the laws of the Navy—he had to, figuratively, | him, and pays the penalty of his hospitality through 
bow the knee to a boy. | the figures in the wine book. 

The wonder is that more instances of seeming! There are cases, of course, where the facts are 
revolt. are not made public. Though officers | different, and warrant the ‘‘ one-gun salute,” 


and men are loyal enough to their profession when | as a court-martial is unoflicially termed. 
Many and many a yarn could be spun about them. 


ashore, there’s many a “grouse” or complaint | 3 
aired amongst themselves afloat. | and hundreds of individuals have gone under 


| through an indiscretion which has formed the 
Pity the Poor Junior. | charge at one of these courts, 
The truth is that they take life as they find it, \ 
and do not look for trouble. | 
When trouble does come, it is usually in theshape' 
0 ome, mE head master of a school recently put up a 
of a punishment quite out of reason to the| notice that on an early date he eum leclize of 


—— I 


said the indolent man, “I intend 


man, “I've had my 
Good fellow, Brown. 


offence. i th “ . oC a ; 

One _ thing only must we except, the offence | id come 3 ue : “Our Eyes, and How We 

of area . ie chara Rg This naturally | — Shortly afterwards he was astonished to find an 
Far too prevalent fias this alway been, and no | airs cmpec ets oi ace ay Jg,”? 

amount of severe sentences of hard labour cal _ "Out Pupil, aod How They See Through Us.” . 

pen a reduces the trials by couit-martial— | — $f 
he only way : 

ee y way in which such offence can be dealt WAITING FOR WEALTH. 
Whether there was provocation rarely receives, ‘* You seem to have no ambition,” asserted the 

any consideration, and it is common knowledge | strenuous one. 

that, when a junior falls foul of a superior, that | “ But I have,” 

junior will need more help than will be available | to be rich.” 

on this earth. “Then why don’t you work—like Brown, for 
Another phase is found in officers’ wine bills, | instance ?” 

and the apparently arbitrary manner in which the| ‘‘ Ah,” said the indolent 

captain issues a decree as to what an officer may | cye on him for some time. 

or may not consume, or pay for. T like to see him piling wealth up. He's working, 
The captain of a certain ship once devised a for me.” 

now well-known system of units, and fixed his “Working for you?” 

limitation from the unit scale. As an illustration, “Yes; he's killing himself making a fortune, 

and I plan to get it by marrying his widow.” 


With injured air the lady cried, 
“ Your forfeit I will pay. 

Yes, keep the tie, but never more 
Shall I trade here, Good day!” 


OH, THE MISTLETOE BOUGH! 


The Christmas Tale of a Haberdashery. 


(According to old Christmas customs, (fa lady ts 
kissed under the mistletoe she is supposed to present @ 
tie to the gentleman who saluted her. If, however, 
it ss the gentleman who ts taken unawares with a 
kiss, he és expected to present the lady with a pair of 


VI. . 
A year passed by—Jim’s goods again 
‘Are labelled “ Christmas Cheer,” 


gloves.) And ‘‘ With the Season’s Compliments,” 
, RAR a paliree mph And “ For the Glad New Year.” 
nt And as he glances o’er his stocls 


- 1s h- 
age —— py 

2S a xmas Pee 

jrorsenys 


3] ‘Twas Angelina 


“Why, 
“ And 
Look, you can sec 


“Tis only 


Now one day as our friend admired 
His decorations gay, 
A sweet young girl came walking in, 


“ T wish to buy a tie,” she said. 
‘As Jimmy scraped and Lowed ; 
“One for a gentleman.” she blushed, 
“In colour not too loud.” 


here’s the very thing.” cried Jim, 
just the latest shade, 
*tig silk throughout, 
A finer ne’er was made.’ 
“ And what's the price ?” 
As she picked up the tie. 
half a crown, and cheap 
At that,” was Jim’s reply. 


With keen, note-taking eye, 
A lady enters, heavy-veiled, 
In manner somewhat shy. 


Gray. VII. 
“T wish a pair of gloves,” she lisps, 
“The best that cash can buy, 
And if I get a perfect fit. 
No price will be too high.” 
At once Jim hastens to attend, 
With most obsequious air, 
“Pray, madam, try these gloves, they cost 
But ten-and-six a pair.” 


Til. 


’ 


the maiden asked, VIII. 


“ Ts this a flaw ?” the lady asks. 
“Oh, surely not!” cries Jim. 
He leans across to look, when, snap 


IV. £ “wen Ah nt, The lady kisses him. 
Then to his mind a bold thought came, Ges ame As back he starts, she smiling points 
Ties | As Up to the mistletoe ; 


Too good it was to miss ; 
And leaning forward he surprised 
‘The maiden witin a kiss. 
Indignantly she started back 
And gave a gasp-like, “Oh!” 
While, with a grin, Jim pointed to 
A bunch of mistletoe. 


Vi : 
“ Old Christmas customs.” next he smiled, 
**Havo placed you in a fix, 
You've got a kiss, so now I'll tako 
The tie and two-and-six.” - 


To these ten readers who ca 
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And now he sees in her the maid 
He tricked a year ago! 


IX. 


“ Old Christmas customs,” she repeats, 
‘Have placed ycu in a fix. 

You've had a kiss, I'll keep the gloves, 
You pay the ten-and-six !” 

And, as the lady hurries off, 
Poor Jim is heard to say, 

“ No Christinas tricks again for me, 

; By George, it docsn’t pay! - 


” 


- 1 matchbox. Mark postcards “Yule-tide.”” (See page 264.) 
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How Germany, _— and Other Countries deal 
i “Second Chamber” Problem. 


Now that the burning political question of the 
day promises to be the retention or the abolition 
of the House of Lords, it is of interest to note how 
other nations manage their Upper Houses of 
Parliament. 

For it is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
practically all the older parliaments at all events 
possess upper houses of some kind or other, and 
in almost every instance the U; House exerts a 
conservative and restraining influence upon the 
Lower. 

This is so even in Republican France, where the 
Senate, corresponding to our House of Lords, has 
repeatedly come into collision with the Chamber 
of Deputies. Yet the senators are chosen by 
vote, in much the same way as are the deputies, 
the main difference being that the latter are elected 
for four years, while the former sit for nine years, 
one-third retiring in rotation every three years. 
Germany's House of Lords. 

There are also a few life senators, the survivors 
of a number elected many years ago by the two 
Chambers, but no more are being created, the 
vacancies caused by death being filled by senators 
elected for the customary nine years only. 

What corresponds in Germany to’ our House of 
Lords is known as the Bundesrat, the Reichstag 
being equivalent to our House of Commons. As 
in England, all laws for the empire must have an 
absolute majority in both houses, but it is note- 
worthy that the Kaiser has no power of veto, 
whereas our King George, of course, in theory at 
all events. The Bundesrat consists of only fifty- 
eight members, called delegates, and these are not 
elected, but are appointed by the Governments 
of the different States that go to make up the 
German Empire in proportion to their population ; 
thus Prussia has sixteen, Bavaria six, Saxony four, 
and 80 on. 

The Austrian Upper House is constituted very 
much as our House of Peers will be constituted 
if certain moderate reformers have their way. 
It is composed of the Princes of the Imperial 
Family who are of age, of whom there are fourteen, 
of seventy-eight hereditary nobles, of seventeen 
archbishops and bishops, and of a minimum 
of 150, with a maximum of 170, life members 
nominated by the Emperor for distinguished 
services in science or art, or to the Church or State. 
Spain's Little Way. 

In Italy also the Princes of the Royal Family 
who are of age have seats in the Senate, as the 
Italian upper chamber is called, but there are no 
other hereditary legislators. Instead there are an 
unlimited number of members selected by the 
Ministry and nominated by the King for life. 
They must have rendered eminent servide to the 
country, be upwards of forty years of age, and pay 
taxes to the amount of at least £120 yearly. 

The Cortes is the name given by the Spanish 
to their Parliament as a whole, the upper and lower 
houses being known respectively as the Senate 
and the Congress. The Senate consists of 180 
members, who are either nominated by the Crown 
or who sit by virtue of noble birth or high official 
position, and of 180 who are elected. The Senate 
and the Congress are equal in authority, and either 
of them, or the King, can introduce any laws. 

Turkey’s new Parliament is modelled on the 
older ones. at is to say, there.is an upper 
and. lower house. The former is known as the 
Senate. The members are nominated by the 
Sultan, but the number must never exceed one- 
third that of the elected Chamber of Deputies, 
someting to our House of Commons, 

In Russia, although a Duma (parliament) was 
established some few years back with a great 
flourish of trumpets, its decision can be readily 
rendered null and void by the old, bad Council 
of the Empire, whi:s: stands in the place of a second 
chamber. Its measures are also subject to revision, 
either wholly or in part, by three other bodies, 
known respectively as the Ruling Senate, the Holy 
Synod, and the Council of Ministers, sp that in 
effect Russia’s House of Commons is hampered 
not by one “ House cf Lords” only, but by four. 

Cuhtopaly enough the néw Parliament of Persia 
hag no second chamber, or anything corresponding 


Don’t you think that you could do better verses than are printed on most Xmas cards? 
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to it. It is a purely democratic government by 


the le through the medium of a single House 
of Conn inal, called by Persians the Mejliss. There 
are 120 members, and their method of election is 
as novel as is the constitution of their Parliament. 

Each constituency chooses by ballot three times 
the number of es entitled to represent it in 
the Mejliss, and these appoint the deputies. It 
is as though we were to elect 2,110 candidates for 
the 670 seats in our House of Commons, leaving 
them to play “odd man out ” amongst themselves 
in groups of threes in order.to decide who were to be 
the actual sitting members. z 


KNEW ONE. oe 

A TEACHER in a school was trying to explai 
some of the simpler phenomena of electricity, 
and at the close of her little lecture she asked sweetly : 

“Now, can any of you children give me the 
name of some non-conductor, and tell us about it 
in a few words, so that we can all understand ?”* 

A sharp-eyed street urchin jumped up and down 
in his seat, waving his grimy paw frantically. 

“I kin, teacher!” he exclaimed. “ Billy 
Hogan’s old man is one. There was an inspector 
on his car seen him knock down a fare. Old 
Hogan’s a non-conductor ever since.” 


) 


& 1 9 900 : 
now |) Another 
AWARDED. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE AND HOW TO 


MAKE THEM. 


To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three phrases 


you add that are called a “ Triplet.” 


Triplets are as follows: 


A CHRISTMAS 
TRIPLETS, | 


Contest Announced 
BELOW. 


Enter Now and Be a Winner. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 8, 1910. 


THE BUSINESS INSTINCT. 

At a mill in a manufacturing town |» 
Lancashire, the overlookers were accustom.::: 
to receive a present each at Christmas tin. 
generally a box of cigars. 

During the year an overlooker had died, }: 
place being filled by a man of Scotch extractic: , 
and having very strong views about present givin, 
All the overlookers had accepted a box with ti. 
exception of the new man, who, when asked |< 
reason for refusing, said he would never be ab!: 
to lift his head up again, especially at churci:. 
where he was a churchwarden, if he accepte/! t!, 
present. 

‘Well, then,” said the master, “suppose I 
sell you the cigars ; say sixpence. Would that 
interfere with your conscientious scruples ?” 

“Well, then, in that case,” replied the ovcr- 
looker, ‘“‘ and seeing the offer is so well meant, 
I don’t mind taking half a dozen boxes!" 


—st—_ 


Oty Frrenp: “ Well, I'm pleased to have met 
your charming wife, Fred. You must be veiy 
Jealous of her.” 

Fred (confidentially): ‘‘ Well I take care never 
to introduce her to any man that a sane woman 
could take a fancy to.” 


+ o—_—_—rerarree™— 
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Splendid 


Tal 


EXAMPLE TRIPLETS 


(Not to be Used). 


Phrase: 
While Singing Carols 


ef three words given below and add to it three additional Meemple: 
words which begin with the same letters as the words of the Wa Pham Speer: 
phrase you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in Beneath The Mistletoe 
any order you like, and the words you think out should have 5 Example: ¢ 
some bearing on the phrase selected. it isthe three words Therese Modestly 
s : jushes. 
Phrase: 
The three phrases from which you are invited to make Santa Claus Arrives 
While Singing Carols; Beneath The Mistletoe; Santa Claus Seen kooewes 
Arrives. Curiosity. 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. : 
1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 


form, or they will be disqualified. “Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 


forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 


panied by a postal order for 6d. 
When yon have filled ur the entry form, cut it out, 

attach to it a posal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epitur, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

8. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 25”? 
in the top left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before 
Thursday, December 8th. . 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal 


ENTRY FORM. 
Now of Postal Order visccccssccssesccccieccesescecsseees acanRaeTenNRTeN 


this three-fourths will be divided amongst all sucl) 
senders. oo. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
¥ the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 

ow merit. : 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. Ne correspondence be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


order for 6d. with the entry form. The SEM scesenemsecvazacsorasmscngpres GaUeUsned, carstneawuens 
ho og i — erg to C. Arthur Phrase Selected 

earson +, and must ‘ ee 
crossed “& Co.” in the Triplet Coo on nt here rer errr rr errr rT eer eer rece 
manner shown in this er- ‘ 
ample. The namber must Prrase: ‘Selected broSicescnamanced ortassenantepeanasan ese 
be written in the space pro- ; 

TORE sv ciins sswrwvicnesienseseeepepucommenmayantcmicnt meaner eicenereeen 


vided on the ext form. 

Where one P.O. of higher 

value is sent to cover more than one entry 
form, the number of this P.O. must be 
written on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting: 
ten per cent.), three-fourths will be divided 
amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the 
a gegen by whom originality of idea 
will be taken into consideration. If thero 
are more senders than pne of a Triplet thus 
selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 


Result of Triplets No. 22 will be found on Page iil. of Red Cover. 


—s) 


ree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


= 
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They Reap an Extra Ridh Harvest During the 
Festive Season. 


At Christuwnas time, when the shops are all filled 
with crowds of cheerful customers, the smart shop- 
thief seta out on her campaign against the pro- 
prictors of the larger London establishments. It 
is, of course, natural that she should prefer the 
bigger shops, because here, amid the general hurry 
and bustle of such large numbers of people, the 
numerous little tricks that she practises are much 
more likely to pass unnoticed. 

Shop-lifting to-day is carried on with no small 
amount of. skill, 
and a very sharp 
watch has to be 
kept by those who 
would catch the 
offenders, some of 
whose tricks are 
illustrated and 
described in the 
course of this 
article. 

The big muffs 
that have been 
fashionable of late 
naturally came as 
a blessing to the 
shop - thief, who 
has found them 

: very handy as & 
The Umbrella Dodge. receptacle for 
1. The Christmas shop-thief finds stolen _ property. 
this dodge very profitable. Her To rest the muff 
umbrella will hold any number of on the counter, 
gold chatns and other valuables. and then stealthily 
eee to slip this or that 
article into it was a fairly simple matter. 


More. difficult, one would think, is the task of 
hiding jewellery in the hair, and yet this has been 
done on more than one occasion ; while quite a lot 
of stolen property has before now been discovered 
in the stockings of the shop-thief. 

_ Another simple method of thieving is illustrated 
in the first pic- 

ture. Here the 

shop-thief waits 

until the assis- 

tant’s back is 

turned, and then, 

with one swift 

movement, she 

sweeps one or 

more articles of 

Laney from the 3 ing 
counter into her B 3 : 
umbrella. \ in ‘ —~ mE 

In the second Sie { . 

icture wo see i fala 
how the wide ’ | ‘ 
sleeve of an ulster 2. A wide ulster sleeve, a picce of 
is utilised for elastic fixed to the dress, and a ¢ ip 
secreting silks or Come in very handy. The thief clips 
blouses. In this the wanted piece of silk— 
case a piece of 
elastic is fastened to the dress, under the arm-pit, 
on one end of which clip is sewn. The shop- 
thief, holding this clip open between finger and 
thumb, brings it into contact with the coveted 
article on the counter. 

Picture No. 3 shows the second part of the 
operation, when, having allowed the clip to get hold 

of the silk or 
blouse, the 
shop-thief re- 
leases her hold, 
and allows the 
elastic to jump 
back up her 
sleeve, with 
the stolen 
material 
attached, as 
shown in the 
sketch. 

For the suc- 
cessful oy 

3.—and then releases the elastic. | This ing ot oF 
springs back and the ae hangs dodge _ illus: 
well hidden from sight underneath the trated in the 
cape, fourth sketch, 


I will give a safety razor to the five readers 
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| an accomplice is often employed. Here the shop- 

lifter whisks some matcrial from the counter. and 
lets it drop to the ground. She then stands over 
it, and presently drops her handkerchief. 

Then, stooping down, ostensibly to pick up her 
handkerchief, she deftly slips the stolen material 
into a special pocket which runs around on the 
inside of her 
skirt. In the 
picture A repre- 
sents the shop 
material, B the 
shop-thief'shand- 
kerchief, and C 
the special skirt- ¢ 
pocket. If there 
is an accomplice 
she will, of course, 
stand so as to 
shield the move- 
ments of the thief 
from the obser- 
vation of passers- 
by. 

Sometimes the 
smart shop-thief 
will appear, 


A Handkerchief Trick. 
clothed in a big 4. Another clever trick is to whisk 
golf cape, and in some shop property, A, from the 


Timcasethetnnes CCRUcS Une ee ee handker- 


side of the cape the handkerchief it is si >to trans- 
will be fitted with fer the stolen pier ee ade a 
a capacious the inner side of the skirt. 
pocket for the 
reception of stolen goods. 


To secrete the articles 


desired is not difficult, under such conditions, | 


a fact which is illustrated in the fifth drawing. 
Here the thicf sits down at the counter, on which 
she — an arm and part of the cape. Then she 
gently pulls the article towards her, under cover 
of the cape, and then stealthily drops it into the 
hidden pocket. i 

One of the most ingenious devices for shop- 
lifting on a large : 
scale was re- 
vealed on the 
arrest of a coupe 
of — apparently = 
—stout Jewish | 
women recently. (% 
Upon examina- _f 
tion these 
women were 
found to be wear- 
ing crinoline 
arrangements, to 
which were 
attached a 
numberof hooks. “ yt 
Repairing to the 5. When wearing a goly cape the furr 
under-skirt de- stealer has no difienlty in hiding her 
partment, these stolen goods ina big mide queket. 
two women 
proceeded to hook up petticoats under their skirts 
until they both presented the well-fed appearance 
already mentioned, though, as a matter of fact, 
they were both quite thin women ! 

Blouses come in for a good deal of the shop- 
thicf's attention, while boots and shoes are also 
carried off not infrequently. The thief will try 
on a pair of shoes, and, when the assistant’s bac 
is turned, she will calmly walk off in them, leaving 
her old pair behind. 


—— fio 


THE POULTRY FARMER. 


Tue efforts of a certain literary man to turn 
himself into a successful “ poultry farmer ”’ on an 
estate of two acres affords his agricultural neigh- 
bours some excitement and no end of amusement. 

It is credibly related that, during the first year 
of his experiment, the amateur farmer, discovered 
that all his chickens, which were confined in copes 
were languishing and dying. He went over his 
estate to see if he could find what ailed them, but 
in vain. At last he called in one of his neighbours, 
and, showing him the thin and weak surviving 
chicks, asked : 

“ What do you suppose is the matter with those 
chickens ?” 

“ Wel, I dunno,” said the farmer. “‘ What do 
you feed 'em on?” 

“ Feed them? Why, I don’t feed them with 
anything !”’ 

Then how do you expect they are goin’ tolive?” 

“Why, I supposed the old hens had milk enough 
for them now!” 


2 lines. 


citief, B. Stooping down to pick up | 
| travelling inspector, warned by a wire from the 
| superintendent of the line, would have had that 


| 


| 


| used. Most of the companies, 


The Railways See that You Don’t Catch Measles 
or Smallpox. 

Ir is a favourite device of the man who wants a 
compartment to himself in a crowded train (o 
let slip, in a sufficiently loud voice, the news that |:o 
has just got over a bed attack of small-pox. But 
that trick would not work with a man who happencd 
to know how careful the big companies are to see 
that nothing of the sort could actually happen. 

If that practical joker had really just had small- 
pox he must have been under the care of a doctor. 
‘And a doctor is compelled under 3 penalty to 
inform the railway company when any patient 
of his who has lately been suffering from an infectious 
disease is about to travel. The small-pox convi- 
lescent would have found himself, not walking into 
a crowded compartment, but locked into a s cially. 
reserved compartment. Sometimes, indeed, a 
whole carriage is set aside. 

And the moment that journey was over the 


carriage at once whirled off to the railway's cleaning 
department, and never have taken his eyes off it 
till he saw it thoroughly disinfected. 

Different companies disinfect in different ways. 
The older way, and it has still no superior, is to 
shut the windows, paste and seal u all the chinks 
till the compartment is air-tight, an then burn, ina 
vessel placed on the floor, a mixture of sulphur and 
brimstone. 


Fumed With Tablets. 

For half-an-hour dense and stifling fumes fill 
the compartment. The doors are then unlocked, 
and kept open while the carriage is being shunted 
along and attached to @ train. The brisk draught 
as the carriage moves makes the air in it fresh and 
sweet in a few minutes. 

The London and North-Western Railway have a 
newer method. They seal up the infected com- 


| partment, but instead of burning sulphur they 
: insert a patent lamp. In the upper glass globe, 


above a small methylated spirit li ht, there lie 
twelve or fifteen tablets, eac of about the size 
of a sixpence. The heat of the flame gradually 
dissolves these tablets, which spread 6 powerful 
disinfectant odour of sulphur and ozone as they 
disappear. In about two hours they are gone, 
and the carriage is fit for use again. 

In the ordinary cleaning of a carriage, which on 
most lines is done at regular intervals of from & 
fortnight to o month, disinfectants are also 
employed. The floors are scrubbed by hand, 
hot water and a preparation of carbolic being 
however, are 
always experimenting in the disinfectant line. 
One company uses no fewer than seventeen different 
sorts. 


Germs Sucked Through a Pipe. 

The cushions are dealt with by vacuum cleaners, 
which suck the dust and germs in through © pipe. 
These aro usually worked by petrol motors or by 
electric batteries. Some of them are of five horse- 
power. If you placed a layer of dust below a clean 
thick carpet they would suck the dust right through 
with perfect ease. 

In some of them the germ-laden dust from the 
upholstery passes into a sack, which is then burnt. 
In others it goes into a receiver, where it combines 
with water to form mud. Bucketfuls of this mud 
When the vacuum 


comes out too. A southern linc recently carried a 
prisoner in such 3 verminous condition that tho 
train was at once disinfected and vacuum-cleaned 
from end to end. 

It is a curious fact that horse-boxes are cleancd 
and disinfected with as much care as passenger 
compartments. Most lines, of course, carry 
valuable racehorses from meeting to mecting, 
and horses have a habit of resting their noses on 
the edge of the box, a habit that would tend to 
spread the germs of colds, and s9 on, if cleaning 
and disinfecting were not regularly done. 


Mark postcards “ Card.” (See p. 264.) 
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THEIR OBJECT. 


Tur village choir were out carol 
singing. 

They assembled round the Colonel’s 
house, and obliged with several items. 

The following morning the leader of 
the carol singers called upon the old soldier and 
said : 

“Good morning! Merry greetings! I am the 
leader of those singers who were here last night. 

“Yes ?”? said the Colonel. 

The man felt more at ease, so he continued : 

“We thought you might like to compensate us 
for our trouble ?* 

“What?” thundered the veteran. “ You've 
actually come for money ? Why, man, I really 
thought you had come to apologise.” 

7 —— 


Sharpe : ‘‘ Last Christmas, before their marriage, 
she gave him’ a beautiful book entitled ‘A 
Perfect Gentleman.’ ” 

Whealton : ‘* Well 2" 

Sharpe: “This Christmas sho intends giving 
him a k entitled ‘ Wild Animals I Have Met.’ ” 

——}-o_—_ 


THE DESERTED ONE. 

Ir was at the second waltz of the Whitechapel 
Dance Club’s Christmas meeting that Jemima 
met Chawlie. 

ca a that minute forth they never for an instant 
parted. 

They danced and sat out the items alternately. 
Yet, seventh heaven as he was in, there was 
something that troubled Chawlie, caused him to 
start suddenly at times, and to glance about him 
suspiciously. At midnight he resolved to unburden 
his manly toon of its care. 

“It's funny, ’Mimy,” he whispered ically, 
“but that glum-looking chap over there by the 
conservatory door ’as been a-follerin’ us wherever 
we goes. ot’s ’is little game? ’Oo is ’e?” 

“Im ?” carelessly replied Jemima, following the 
direction of her partner’s gaze. ‘‘ Oh, ’e’s the bloke 
wot bought me my ticket!” 


———rIo—_ 


‘I wanTEp to go on the Continent this Christmas, 
Lut for business reasons I had to stay at home.” 

“‘That’s my fix exactly. I couldn’t afford the 
money either.” 

of 

“I propose to have a lot of com- 
pany to dinner on Christmas Day.” 

“For sociability’s sake, eh ?” 

“Partly that, but mainly to see 
if we can’t get rid of the turkey to 
the last shred.” 


Ella: “Tm going to hang up my 
stocking on Christmas.” 

Stella : “ What fer?” 

Ella : “ By special request of papa 
and mamma. You know they believe 
fn Santa Claus.” 


ft — 
NOT NEEDED. 


WHEN George’s father learned from 
his son that Johnny Burton was going 
to have a “ Christmas party nex’ week 
an’ he said he’d invite George, an’ 
George would have to take a present,” 
George’s father contracted his eye- 
brows, for things in the City had not 
been going aright. . 

“A present!” he 
“What's that for?” ‘ 

“For Johnny’s Christmas,” replied 
George. ‘‘ All the kids take presents.”’ 

“That's all nonsense!” declared 
the father. ‘‘ Every day it’s a present 
here or a present there. If you can’t 
go to a party without taking a present, 
Sou might as well stay, at home.” 

But next day George’s father, who 
had a tender heart and who had 
brought off a successful deal, repented 
ot his hasty words, and, turning to 
his son at supper time, remarked : 

‘* George, there are a couple of new 
books in my overcoat pocket ; you can 
take them to your friend Johnny's 


sa tts too late!” responded George 
gloomily. ‘I licked him to-day, so he 
wouldn't invite me!” 


exclaimed. 


Family Ghost: 
i Sinta Clauss Wall, where's th —_ ? Look at this 

us: 2 to me a new- 
fangled thing. there's no chimney fo = down.” 


IN’ RETURN. 


Sue was bubbling over with the Christmas spirit. 
She could keep it in no longer. 

“Dearest,” she exclaimed to her husband, “I 
just can’t wait till Christmas to tell you what 
Tve got you for a present!” . 

“ Well,” replied the young husband, “ what is it ?” 

“T’ve got you a new rug to put in front of my 
dressing-table and a bronze statuette for the 
parlour mantelpiece!” she blurted eut. “ Now 
what are you going to get me?” : 

“Well,” he replied contemplatively, “I think I 
shall get you anew shaving mug and a safety razor !”* 

—__ ~~. fo —___. 

Chairman (at Christmas concert): “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, Miss Discordant will now sing ‘ Only 
Once More.’ 

Sarcastic Critic : ‘‘ Thank goodness for that!” 

Chairman (coming forward again): ‘‘ Ladies and 

entlemen, instead of singing ‘Only Once More,’ 
Miss Discordant will sing ‘ For Ever and Ever.’ » 
Collapse of critic. 
io 


WHY SHE CRIED. 


SHE hed stood looking at him so innocently 
from under that sprig of mistletoe which hung in 
the parlour, and she was so pretty, that he couldn’t 
help it—he had kissed her. 

tt was an ungentlemanly and unkindly thing to 
do. He knew that now, as he remembered her 
frightened, startled look, and the miserable excuses 
he had tried to stammer out ; yes, and the tears in 
her eyes, and the little, cape sob with which she 
had received his stumbling apology. 

““Who could think she would feel like that 
about it?” he thought. ‘‘ Dear little innocent !” 

And she, after he was gone, she lay down on the 
sofa and cried : 

“I like him so much, and now to think he should 
kiss me at last, and then say he didn’t mean 
anything by it. What does he think I stood there 
for? The idiot!” 

—>{-—— 


POOR OLD SANTA! 


or me to come 


ane” treat me shamefully, they've turned my secret” chamber 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 8, 1910. 


UNWARY MAN. 


“You see,” he exclaimed, rs - 
showed her the wishbore of | 
Christmas turkey, ‘‘ you take hold :: 
and I take hold here. Then we :: 
both make a wish and pull, and \) 
it breaks, the one who has the bigger part oi it 
will have his or her wish gratified.” 

“But I do not know what to wish for!” <i 
protested. 

“Oh, you can think of something,” he said. 

‘““No, I can’t!” she replied; “I can’t this): 
of anything I want very much.” 

“Well, [ll wish for you!” he exclaimed. 

“You'll really wish for me?” she asked. “‘ \\.)', 
then, there’s no use fooling with the old wishbon:.’ 
she interrupted with a glad smile, ‘‘ you can hi.v 
me.” 

——_—-+-f..—--—— 

“ Rreprxa floor this,” said the young man it 
the Christmas dance. 

“Then why dance on my feet ?”* queried |.is 
partner, 

> 3-2 —__— 

Chief (to industrious clerk in Government offi: ». 
on Christmas Eve) : “ Why didn’t you dot the ‘i’ in 
the last word of your report last night ?”* 

Industrious Clerk: ‘I beg your pardon, |u', 
you see, the clock struck four Just at that po.ui, 
and I didn’t care to work overtime.” 


rio 
HIS CHRISTMAS FEAST. 


For days he had eaten nothing, and Christmas 
loomed before him turkeyless, plum-puddingles:, 
mince-pieless. 

Faint and famished, he swayed upon the pav:- 
ment, tottered, and sank into a telescopic heap. 

A sympathetic crowd su eagerly round. 

Those in front whispered to each other of the 
paleness of the victim’s face and the redness of Lis 
eyes, while those behind stood in blissful igno:- 
ance as to whether it was a cab smash, a fight, or a 
Punch and Judy show. 

“Now then—now then!” cried the policeman, 
as he backed the throng away from his “case.” 
“Stand back there! He wants more air! Give 
him air!” oT 

“Yes, give me air!” gasped the outcast, slowly 
opening his eyes. ‘I’ve lived on it for a week, 
and I may as well have another jolly feast beioie 
I peg out!” 

ome eg eee 

Modern Youth (aged six, talking in his sleep): 
“Now, if the effect of eighty volts of electricity 
is equal in applied force to—” 

Santa Claus: ‘‘Good gracious! Is this the 
youngster that I brought a yellow monkey on 4 
red stick for 2?” 

et fee 
Jinks : ‘‘T'm stopping smoking this week.” 
Blinks : “* Throat toes 2 

Jinks: “No; but I’m afraid if 1 
don’t my wife will give me cigars at 
Christmas.”* 

+ to — 

THOUGHTFUL SANTA CLAUS. 


Henry was o man of six, which is 
the age of inquisitiveness, as his 
mother was beginning to discover. 

‘“‘Mamma,” he said, embarking on 
the two hundred and thirty-seventh 
question of the day, ‘“‘does Fathcr 
Christmas get his sleigh on Christmas 
Eve and drive to all the houses of the 
little boys and girls ?” 

“Yes,” answered mamma. 

‘“* And does he stop at each chimney 
as he goes along and leave the right 
oe ” proceeded Henry. 

“ es.” 


“Isn't he pretty quick to visit all 
end 


i the little girls boys in ono 
night ?” 
6 es.”? 


“‘Well”’—here Henry reached the 
climax—“ do you know, I believe he 
plans ahead and does some of the 
work beforehand ? ” 

“What makes you think that?” 
boc mamma, asking a question in her 

m 


“s Why,” answered Willie, ‘* because 
I notice he’s got all my presents 


put away in o 
La me of the cupboards 


Do you want a “P.W.” penknife? If so, tell us exactly why you want one, ow 


sbhK ENDING 
vec. 8, 1910. 
_ VEO. o) 


THE PURCHASE. 

AvaustUs PEMPLETON, turi:« 
ling sleepily out of bed and 
hastening to stop & conscienticus 
alarm clock that stood on the dres- 
sing-table, realised, with mixcu 
feclings, that it was Christmas 
Eve. True, to-morrow would be 
a day of feasting, forold Bronson 
always did things well, and he had been invited to spend the day at the house 
of his prospective father-in-law. But to-day—well, the outlook from the window 
of his room in Bloomsbury at half-past seven that morning, was cold and cheerless, 
and he had.to buy Miss abel Bronson a Christinas present. 

Augustus was & careful young man—candid friends had called it by another 
name—and he disliked spending — He had been rushed into purchasing 
an Dee at double the price he had intended to pay, and that but three 
months ago, and now, as he dressed to go to his office, he thought how selfish and 
inpusgerals it was of his sweetheart to expect a further gift after so short an 
interval. 

And yet Miss Mabel had made it clear to him—painfully clear—that she did 
expect & Christmas present, and a good onc at that. : 

For over a week Mr. Pempleton’s spare moments had been occupied in trying 
to find some article which, whilst looking worth a guinca or so. could be purchased 
for half-a-crown, and up to the moment his search had been in vain. 

True, he had visited a shop where secondhand umbrellas were sold, and a 
persuasive gentleman had assured him that a silver-mounted umbrella priced at 
six shillings and sixpence, was worth at least two guineas, but he had vague 
doubts as to whether Miss Bronson would take as optimistic a view as the per- 
suasive gentleman, who, as he left the shop without buying, regretted that he 
could not throw in a motor-car, and thereby prolong the life of the umbrella he 
offered at a sacrifice. 

“T must get something out of the ordinary.” said Mr. Pempleton, as he 
descended to breakfast, “and I’ve only got very little time to get it in.” 

He paid more attention to the great problem of his Christmas present than 
to his work. that day, but as he was in a good position in the firm, he was able 
to leave early, and after a cup of tea at a place of refreshment near his office, he 
rot on a bus bound for the West-End, gently but firmly refusing to join in a 
astily-formed syndicate whose object was the purchase of a bottle of champagne. 
At Tottenham Court Road he alighted and walked along Oxford Street, looking 
in the window of every likely and unlikely shop in the hope of finding something 
that came up to his requirements. And as he proceeded his spirits sank and his 
temper rose, the fog made his eyes smart, his hands felt more like ice, and burly, 
boisterous men led with parcels, jostled him out of their way as, with reckless 
a of e , they hurried to waiting cabs. 

hen, at last, in a shop window—the window of a pawnbroker—he saw 
eneting that caused him to stand and stare for u long time and ultimately cnter 
the shop. 

“T want to have a look at that old-fashioned brooch, the sort of mistletoe 
thing, marked at five shillings.” 

The assistant produced a brooch of quaint design, a silver dove set ina wreath 
of mistletoe, and studded with remar ably good imitation diamonds. It was 
large, and not particularly pretty, but it was uncommon, and looked to be worth 
considerably more than was asked for it, so Mr. Pempleton, after vainly trying 
to beat the assistant down, paid five shillings, and then hurried bome with his 
purchase. 

“ With a bit of a clean up and put ina decent-looking case, no one will guess 
what it cost,” he murmured, as, sitting on the edge of his bed in the cold room, 
he started to polish up the brooch. “ It ought to impress old Bronson, anyway. 
Now what did I do with that case ?” : 

After a search he found a neat leather case bearing the name of a fashionable 
Edinburgh jeweller, that had once contained a sct of waistcoat buttons, sent him 
by his brother some little time ago, and within a few minutes he had padded it 
with cotton-wool, placed the brooch in it, and made a neat parcel of it. ; 

Then he went down to the sitting-room of tho boarding-house to warm his 
chilled body, and to meditate on the sensation he would produce at the house of 
bis sweetheart on the next day. 


THE GIFT. 

Mr. Augustus Pempleton, wiping the brown slush from his boots on the 
doormat of the Bronsons’ villa residence at Kilburn. greeted the daughter of the 
house with great affection, and thrust the packet he had so carefully prepared 
overnight into her hand. 

“For me?” cried Miss Mabel, with affected surprise. ‘Oh, you are @ 
darling! Tell me what it is, I'm dying to know tg 

r. Pempleton might have suggested that the easiest way to find out was to 
undo the parcel, but as he entered the holly-decorated sitting-room, and was greeted 
by his prospective parents and brother-in-law, he decided to tell the story that he 
had careful ly pre, red—the story that was to make such an impression upon its 
hearers and exty enhance the value of the brooch. ; 

“IT hope you like the little gift, dear,” he said, as Miss Mabel began to untio 
the string. “It is old, but historic. 1 read of it being in the possession of a 
jeweller in Edinburgh, and at once wrote for it, thinking you would like it. The 
hrooch, dear, was worn by Bonnie Prince Charlie at many of the balls in the 
jamous Holyrood Palace.” 

-“ My!” ped Mrs. Bronson, a portly, red-faced lady, who looked uncom- 
fortable in a tight black silk dress. ‘* Fancy that now 1 Still, it’s suitable that 
our Mabel should have something to do with Royalty, secin’ as how my mothers 
cousin was footman to the Prince of Wales when—— : wa 

The girl had opened the case, and all crowded round to gaze at tho historic 
Irooch. Miss Mabel was inclined to question the taste of the young Prince, 
expecting to see something much finer, but her mother and father gazed at the 
lrooch with awe, whilst Mr. Jack Bronson, the son of the house, a dissipated- 
loking youth of twenty, stared blankly at it. and emitted a long shrill whistle. 

“iets have a look at it,” he said sharply, and ca refully examined the brooch. 
_. “ Beautiful work, isn’t it ? »” said Mr. Peimpleton nervously, not altogether 
liking the look in Bronson junior's cy¢s. ; aes 

’ Wonderful!” said the young man. “Sos the story, Gussie!” ‘ 

Mr. Pempleton flushed angrily ; he disliked being termed “* Gussie, and he 
felt that his prospective brother-in-law was inclined to doubt the story that he 
had evolved after much trouble the previous night, but Mr. Bronson broke the 
somewhat strained silence. ; 

“Ah, ’ere eek rere with the fizz!" he cried. ‘Justa glass to give one 
an appetite for dinner, eh? Now then, Jack, where are them wine-iapers 4 
Look lively with the glasses, Augustus. Ah, this is tho siuff to make you fee 


like Christmas !” 
Mr. Pempleton, happy in the thought of the coming feast and the idea of 
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Being the Cruel Tragedy of a Chr: tmas Gift. 


spending several hours with his 
Lcloved, cheered up, insisted on 
Mabel sipping some of the wine 
from his cup, declared that 
by eo doing she had made 
it sweet, imstead of dry, 
champagne, whercat Mrs. 
Bronson beamed = and_ old 
. Bronson, in the act of drinking 
his second glass, nearly choked himself to death. 

“Tsay,” remarked Mr. Jack, when he discovered that the bottle was empty, 
‘just come up to my room & tick, will you, Gussie ? I want to see you.” 

. ss Oh, later will do!” said Mr. Pi ton, who had installed himself by the 
side of his swectheart, and was elaborating hi ry of Bonnie Prince Charlie's brooch. 

** Better come now,” persisted Bronsun junior, ‘* there's nearly half an bour 
before grub.” 

Then, as Miss Mabel rosc to go and assist the diminutive “* general ” in laving 
the cloth, Mr. Pempleton, who had vague forebodings of evil to come, followed his 
host's son up the stairs to his bedroom, which he appropriately called his “den.” 

He closed the door, and then smote Mr. Pempleton heavily on the back. 

“Gussie,” he cried, ‘* what a wonderful liar you are!” 

“ Sir,” gasped the angry young man, “ if you dare to——” 

“ Oh, don’t get wrathy !” nj young Bronson. ‘' You'll see the joke in 
a minute. You bought that brooch for five bob, from Smith’s, the pawnbroker’s 
off Oxford Street!” 

Mr. Pempleton experienced much the same feeling as a criminal at the moment 
of his arrest, his face paled, his jaw dropped. 

“You see,” went on the other calmly, ‘* I know all about it, for I pawned the 
beastly thing there about a couple of years ago.” 

“You—you—then your sister knows that, that——” ped Mr. Pempleton. 

“ Oh, no, that’s just where your luck comesin! I saw the brooch in a curiosity 
shop at Margate some time ago when I was on a holiday, and I bought it to give 
to a girl, but she didn’t secm to care much for it, thought it too big or something, 
so I kept it, but, fecling angry with myself for having chucked away ten bob, I 
didn’t show it to anyone. Then one day, when I was hard up, I thought I'd pawn 
it, and I went toSmith and got four bob on it. 

“When you marched in with it and told your yarn about Bonnie Prince 
Charlic and—— Great Scott, I thought I should have died!” 

He rolled back on the bed and shricked with laughter, whilst Mr. Pempleton 
gazed reprovingly at him, feeling that he was the victim of some conspiracy. 

“ But how do you know it is the same ? ”’ he asked suddenly, devoutly wishing 
that the question had suggested itself before he had practically condemned himself 
out of his own mouth. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bronson junior, when he had sufficiently subdued his 
mirth, “ those sort of brooches ain't as plentiful as blackberries in September, I 
should say, and when I saw the one you gave Mab had ‘J. S.’ scratched on it— 
«J. S.’ being the initials of Jessie Stanbridge, the girl I was speaking of, and done 
by me with a penknife on Margate sands, just after buying the thing—I reckon 
{¢ don’t take a Sherlock Holmes to discover that the brooch is the same, and that 
you're a much bigger liar than I took you to be, Gussie! A deep ‘un, in fact ; 
precious deep !” 

Mr. Pempleton ignored the lattcr part of the speech. He had never liked 
his girl's brother, and had been determined to have as little to do with him as 
possible, but now he realised that he must be friendly at all costs. 

“ Ah, well, Jack, my boy,” he cried genially, ‘* you're right, I admit it; but 
still it was a harmless little joke, and it pleases Mabel. To tell her the truth 
would hurt her, and your father and mother might er—er misunderstand the 
motive. So there's no need to say anything more about it.” 

Mr. Bronson junior looked doubtful. 

““Tt's carrying a joke a bit too far,” he said, “ sort of deceiving the girl, and 
the guv'nor would be awfully wrathy if he knew. He's a terror for the truth is 
the guy'nor. I've often been kept short of cash for spinning him a yarn that 
has—— That reminds me! Gus, I'm broke! Can you lend me a quid?” 

Mr. Pempleton writhed ; he knew perfectly well what the young man on the 
bed meant. If he advanced the sovereign, which he would never be likely fo see 
again, nothing would be said of the brooch purchased at Margate. If no sovereign 
were forthcoming, the whole story would come out, and ho had no desire to lose 
Mabel or to quarrel with her father—a retired grocer of considerable wealth. 

“Certainly I can lend you the money,” he said at length, emphasising tho 
word ‘ lend ” as a sort of forlorn hope, and then he handed over the coin. 

“ Merry Christmas,” was the motto in letters of cotton-wool on a background 
of red flannel hanging across the hall. 

Mr. Pempleton went in to dinner fecling that it would be a very long time 
before he would be in a condition of mind that could be described as anything 
approaching merry. 


By C MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE SEQUER 

A week later, when Mr. Pempleton reached the house at Kilburn to pay his 
usual evening visit, he found Miss Mabel Bronson flushed and excited. 

“Cus, dear,” she said, as she kissed him with more affection than usual. 
“ ['ve got great news for you, but I hope you wong hesnuty..] sold the brooch !”” 

Mr. Pempleton’s heart almost stood still. If she had sold it the truth must 
have come out, and she must be playing with him as a cat does with a mouse. 

“Silly girl!” he said feebly. “ {—I'm afraid you would get nothing like its 
proper value. You see—er—down here the——” 

“Oh, but I'did!” cried the gir ‘A friend of father's, who is in a West End 
joweller’s, came here the other night, and I showed him the brooch. He told me 
it was worth a good deal, being of old design and good diamonds, and—and as it 
was rather large to wear, I—1 thought you wouldn't mind me having the money 
instead. Father's friend took it to his firm and—obh, Gus, they've given me 
twenty pounds for it! u 

Mr. Pempleton reeled, his breath came {n short, panting gasps. ‘‘ Twenty 
pounds!” he murmured hoarsely, and then again, ,* Twenty pounds!” 

“Yes, Gus. Isn't it lovely 2? I'm going to buy heaps of things, and I shall 
have you to thank for them all. Aren’t you pleased, dear ?” 

“Yes!” lied Mr. Pempleton, with difficulty. 

Twenty pounds! For five shillings he had bought a thing worth twenty 
pounds. He had—— 

“Ts your brother in ?"” he asked suddenly. , 

“No,” said the girl wonderingly. ‘ He'll be here soon. But, why——’ 

“T'll go and mect him,” said Mr. Pempleton, feeling blindly for his hat. “A 
little matter of business, that’s all, dear. I—I shan't be long.” 

He stumbled down the steps and walked rapidly in the direction from which 
he know Mr. Bronson junior would come. . : 

By telling the story to that Pl pie ho would obtain a little satisfac- 
tion, and he chuckled feebly as he strode along in the cold. 


ers will have their desire for a penknife gratified. Mark pootzarts “ Wanted.” (See p. 264.) 


How 225,667 Poor Town Children were given Happy Day 
Country during the past Summer, while 4,120 
of the Neediest Children were sent away fora Fortnight’s Holiday. 


Outings in the 


AnoTHER wonderful season's work has been 
accomplished by the Fresh Air Fund. The close of 
the ninetecnth season finds the Fund more strongly 
established than ever. The old appeal to all charit- 
able people to rescue, for one day's holiday at least, 
the poor children of the great towns, to take them 


{rom slum courts and mean streets to fair, green | 


country scenes, has lost none of its force. 


Two-and-a-half million poor town children have | 


been given healthful, happy, country holidays by 


.the Fresh Air Fund! at is the record of the 


work that has been done since the year 1892, when 
some 20,000, East London children received the 
jirst benefit of the Fund's appeal to the charit- 
able. 

This year the Fund was able to-send away :— 

For one-day holidays, 225,667 children. 

For fortnight holidays, 4,120 children. 

‘And the money to pay for these happy days—a sum 
of more than £11,000—has been contributed to the 
Fund’s coffers by the friends of children, rich and 
poor, high and low, in every corner of the globe. _ 


How the Fund is Worked. 


Briefly, the work is on this foundation :— 
The whole of the working expenses are borne 
by the promoters of the Fund, Messrs. C. Arthur 


THE STORY OF 
THE NINETEENTH 
SEASON'S WORK. 


Pcarson (Limited), the StaNDARD NEWSPAPERS | 


(Limited), the Daily Express (Limited), and the 
Ragged School Union. The immense organisation 
of the Ragged School Union is goes gratuitously 
at the service of the Fund, which has ever received 
the utmost help from Sir John Kirk, the Union's 
Secretary, who has worked in conjunction with 
Mr. Ernest Kessell, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

The season now closed has been a most 
encouraging one alike to promoters and subscribers. 
In spite of a summer marked by trade depression 
and national mourning, and wretched weather, the 
faithful friends of the Fresh Air Fund subscribed, 
for the sake of the children, a total sum of 
£13,812 Se. 2d. Of this magnificent total, 
£11,482 10s. 4d. has been expended, leaving @ 
balance of £329 14s. 10d. to be carried on towards 
the opening of the next season. 

The subscriptions received already have been 
publicly acknowledged. 


King George's Help. 


The King, for years past, has been one of the 
kindest supporters of the Fresh Air Fund. As 
Prince of Wales His Majestg with the Queen, paid 
a visit to Epping Forest one June afternoon, two 
years ago, so that he might see the children enjoying 
their holiday with his own eyes and share their 
pleasure. And some years ago the pe peomonsly 
provided for an ahnual subscription o 25 to the 
Fund—this was one of the earliest subscriptions 
received this year. We would specially ask other 
wealth frente of children to think of this noble 
example—for there is no easier way of subscribing 
than by instructing bankers to send a yearly 


sum. 

‘A notable feature this year has been the increased 
number of subscriptions received from His Majesty's 
Army and Navy—ever firm and generous sup- 
porters of the work. From more than thirty regi- 
ments, barracks, or depdts, collecfive sums were 
received ; and from seventy-five of His Majesty's 
ships came handsome donations. The largest 
regimental subscription came from the East Indian 
Volunteers at Kodarma—£17 1s. 4d. The largest 
battleship contribution came from H.M.S. Lord 
Nelson—£48 11s. 3d. ‘To all the gallant soldiers 
and sailors of the King who thus helped forward the 
work the promoters would tcnder their special 
thanks. 

A large number of newspapers were good enough 
to publish special articles describing the work of the 


Every lady in the land Has twenty nails upon each hand. 
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Fund and appealing for support, 
among them :— 
TIMEs. 
Mornina Post. 
Daily TELEGRAPH. 
Darty Mat. 
Mornina LEADER. 
Mornina ADVERTISER. 
Darty Mirror. 
SPoRTSMAN. 
Pat Matt GAZETTE. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
SunDay TIMES. 
News oF THE WORLD. 
PEOPLE. 
Country LIFE. 
TATLER. . 
ILLUSTRATED SPpoRTING PELICAN. 
AND Dramatic News. Buack AND WHITE. 


FIELD. CurisTIAN AGE. 
QUEEN. Joun BULL. 
GENTLEWOMAN. Cace Bimps. 
Laptes’ FIEp. Lawn TENNIS. 
PUNCH. RIFLEMAN. 


Very special thanks are due to THE CHRISTIAN 
Ace for again opening a subscription list on behalf 
of the Fund and collecting the sum of £40 4s. 7d. 
THE PELICAN also generously helped by collecting. 

Once again the paper of the General Post Office 
Staff, THE BooMERANG, gave much help, sending 
£11 2s. And once again the promoters and the 
children benefited by the Fund having found a true 
friend in Tae FEATHERED WorLD, whence came 
subscriptions amounting to £16 4s, 


Money From Abroad. . 


Tur SrorTSMAN was s0 kind as to open its columns 
for acknowledgments of subscriptions to a Lawn 
Tennis Branch of the Fund ; and once again sincere 
thanks are due to Mr. C. F. Simond, who was good 
enough to act as Hon. Secretary of this branch and 
pay the expenses. The final total for the year 
came out at £223 2s. 9d., beating the handsome 
records of four past years. Since the Lawn Tennis 
Branch was inaugurated some 21,000 children 
have had their day in the country, thanks to the 
generosity of lawn tennis players. 

Several trade papers have greatly assisted ; those 

ublished by Messrs. Heywood & Co. especially. 

HE CONFECTIONERS’ UNION collected nearly £30. 
The handsome sum of £41 17s. 6d. was collected 
by Ovr Bioscore. Thanks are due to Messrs. 
F. H. Ayres (Limited) for a notice in their “ Lawn 
Tennis Almanack,’ also to Messrs. Slazenger & Sons 
for a notice in their ‘‘ Diary.” Messrs. John Swain 
& Son were good enough to supply cards with a 
Beh Air _ cartoon. — 

me ve! rge sums were col rs 
abroad. m THE TIMES OF Caxton oo 
£260 12s.; from Tue Dary TEvEoRAPH, Napier, 
New Zealand, £210; from Tue NaTaL MERCURY, 
£204 19s. 4d. ; from THE SINGAPORE FREE PRESS, over 
£80; from THE LyTrLeTon Tres, N.Z., £50 ; from 
Tue CANTERBURY Times, N.Z., £14; from THE 
Oraco Dany Tmes anv Wityess, Dunedin, 
£40 14s. 2d.; and from ‘PHEe Tuwes oF Inpra, £2. 
Special thanks go to Mr. E. Lyon Williams (Hon. 
Secretary) and Mr. J. W. Howard (Editor) for great 
help in Durban, resulting in the splendid total sent 
by Tue Natat Mercury. 

A number of entertaiments on behalf of the Fund 
re, amp ms Piero Mr. Robert 

urtne very kindly gave a special performance 
of The Arcadians for the benefit of tbe Fund, handing 
over the total takings, without any deductions— 
£320 5s, 6d. 

Two Presents of Films. 


From the New Bioscope Trading Co. was received 
altogether the sum of £50 4s. This company was 


| so generous as to present to the Fund a valuable 


film of King Edward’s funeral—valued at £50. 
This film is for sale for the benefit of the Fund, and 
the Hon. Secretary would be glad to receive offers. 
It has been so treated that it will last for from 
thirty to forty years. A film of the children in the 
Forest was also presented, which will be shown 
through the winter. In several cases the proceeds 
of roller skating carnivals, of concerts, and of 
Boy Scout performances were handed over to the 
Fund. Boy Scouts all over the country have taken 
to helping in a very generous manner. By organ- 
grinding was earned a sum of £9 6s. 6d. A splendid 
collection was made from the lodges of the Royal 
Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes by one who has 
done much for the Fund in the past, Mr. F. T. 
eit to whom once again the Fund presents sincere 
n “~ 


Five and twenty on hands and feet. 
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Mr. Grinham for several years has arranged a 
whist drive for the Fund at Harringay, and ca:h 
time the amount thus realised has grown—this 
season’s sum was £13 13s. 

To show, now, where the children were found wlio 
benefited by the flow of subscriptions from the enda 
of the earth. The following list shows the towns 


from which the children were drawn, with the 
numbers in each case of those who went for one day's 
holiday and those who went for the fortnizhs 
holiday :— 


One Two One Twa 

day. weeks, Town. day werka 

3,000 60] Manchester... 6, 120 

4,000 80] Mitdlesbro’... 2,000 4) 

6,000 120] Newcastle...... 4,000 sv 

2,000 40] N’thampt’n... 2,000 

. 8,000 60] Norwich ..... 2,000 40 

4,000 80| Nottingham... 4,050 & 

.. 6,000 100] Oidham......... 2,000 40 

Rarnley ......... 2,000 40) Plymouth .. 2,000 40 

Cardiff ......... 8,500 60| Portsmouth... 3,000 60 

Derby ......... 2,000 40] Preston......... 2,000 40 

Dublin 6,000 120} Salford 2,000 10 

Dundee ... 3,000 60 | Sheffield 5,000 100 

Edinburgh... 4,000 80] S’thampt’n... 2,000 4 

Gateshead 2,000 40] S'thShiclds.. 2,000 4 

Glasgow 6,000 120| Stockport .. 2,000 

Halifax .. 2,000 40 Stoke-on-Trent 5,000 100 

Huddersfield... 2,000 40] Sunderland... 3,000 60 

Hall ............ 4,000 80] Swansea ...... 2,000 40 
Leeds ............ 5,000 100} Wolverhamp- 

Leicester ...... 3,000 60 ton ...... 2,000 40 

Liverpool ...... 6,000 120 == 

London —csesse 94,117 1,500 225,667 4,120 


At Loughton, whither most of the London 
children went, they were under the able super- 
vision of Mr. A. E. Varney ; others were cared for 
by Mr. John Dyer, at Greenwich, and other places. 
The largest day’s outing was organised in Man- 
chester and Salford ; no fewer than 8,000 poor town 
children went on one day for their holiday. The 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of Manchester 
graced the holiday with their presence, as also did 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Salford. It was 4 
wonderful day for Manchester and Salford, and tho 
8,000 children will never forget it. . 

Such is the simple record of the year’s work in 
bare outline. The best way we can return thanks, 
on behalf of the children, is simply by saying, as 
we do most heartily, ‘Thank you!” And we 
venture to add, “ We hope you will help us agaia 


next year.” C. Arnruur PEARSON. 
— fio 


“Ip I were you I wouldn't be a fool,” said 
one man to another with whom he had been 
having a heated discussion. 

“True,” replied the other calmly. “ The unfor- 
tunate part of it is that you are yourself.” 


——< Sn 


He: “If I'd known how sarcastic you were I 
never should have married you.” e 
She: ‘You had a chance to notice it, Didn't 
I say, ‘This is so sudden,’ when you proposed 
to me after four years’ courtship ?” 
——— 


OBEYING ORDERS. 

Youna Jenkins’ easy-going way of turning up 
late at the office every morning got on the head 
clerk’s nerves, and he determined to speak to the 
manager about it. So he placed a note on Jenkins 
desk, and that worthy read it on his usual late 
arrival one morning. 

Jenkins’ one good point was that he always 
obeyed instructions to the letter. The head clerk 
was gratified to see that the moment Jenkins 
had read the note he left the office. 

An hour and he did not return All 
thought that he was meting a good slating from 
the manager. Then the horse-keeper came In 
looking puzzled. * 

“T can't think what’s the matter with Mr. 
Jenkins,” he said to the head clerk. ‘‘ He came 
into the stable this morning, took a seat on the 
corn-bin, and refuses to move. Says ’e’s obeyin 
orders.” ; 

Then the manager came in, heard about the affair. 
and immediately went to the stables. Sure enou gh, 
there, sat Jenkins on the corn-bin, looking stea ly 
at the manger. 

“What's. the meaning of this tomfoolery. 


Jenkins ?’’ asked the manager angrily. . 
“ Well, sir,” said Jenkins, “‘ I’m chart orders. 
The head clerk left this note on my desk this 


morning.” And he handed him a slip of paper. 
On it was written: “ Before commencing work 
to-day go and see the manger.” x 


pe ge ree en SE ee ee ee ee 


id 
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were in the habit of cooking thom in a sort of stew, 
into which they mixed literally everything edible 
they could lay hands on. It was as “ plum- 
pee ” that the viand was first known in John 

ull’s home. It was cooked as a fluid mass, 
and was eaten out of basins and soup-plates. 

It is only within comparatively recent times that 
it has assumed the cannon-ball aspect with which 
we are 80 dearly familiar. ? 

The turkey, without whose presence John Bull’s 
Christmas could scarcely be regarded as complete, 
isn’t an Englishman. Many people think, judging 
by his name, that he came from the land ruled 
over by the Sultan. But he is no more a Turk 
than he is a Briton. We owe him to Columbus, 
who, in discovering America, lighted upon the 
ancestors of the birds which rule John Bull’s 
Christmas. 

Christmas Cards from Germany. 

The goose has lived amongst us much longer than 
his more imposing-looking rival, so it would be 
impolite, perhaps, to suggest that he is not quite 
one of us now. All the same, he came to these 
shores originally as an emigrant from the Continent 
—an alien, in fact. 

Even to-day John Bull doesn’t appear to possess 
enough gcese to supply his Christmas requirements, 
since many thousands are imported annually. 

Many a patriotic British family, which fondly 
imagines itself to be partaking of a bird of home 
production, is, in reality, being entertained by an 
impostor, which has been looked after by a ittle 
goose-girl, who has marched over the marshes 
of dyke-protected Holland, in wooden shoes, 
and knitting busily as she followed her quacking 
charges. 

Most of John Bull’s oranges come from Spain, 


John Bull Levies Coatributions from the World. 


F addi come from Bosnia, His Geese 
His Plum P eae comfolland. 


-opopy has @ better reputation for generosity 
a Christmas than John Bull. And nobody 
deserves it more. All the same, he has to be a 
borrower on a wholesale scale to celebrate the day 
pra poll, for instance, borrowed his first 
Christmas, though he has kept it so long since then 
‘hat it has become his own. Tho first Christmas 
Day, ing to our notions of the commemora- 
‘on. was celebrated in Rome, before it was an 
institution in this country. The practico of 
‘corating houses with evergreens in December 
also originated in the Eternal City. 

Columbus Discovered the Turkey. 

The exact origin of the ad eee as a 
(hristmas dainty is involved in a considerable 
amount of mystery. One thing is certain, however, 
the first plum-pudding did not come from Plum- 
pudding Island, though there is a spot on the globe 
which bears this exhilarating name. There is an 
idea curtent in learned circles that the first plum- 
judding came into being in Bosnia, when that 
vountry was part of Turkey, and that, paradoxical 
as it sounds, it was not a plum-pudding at all. 
Yhat is, not at the start. 

Bosnia is especially rich in plums, and the people 


though Canada sends him a generous supply. 


LL eee 


while a large proportion of his apples are grown 
for him by Cousin Jonathan of Yankeeland, 


Walnuts come from many countries, chiefly 
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from North America and Greece. France grows 
them for us, and so, too, does Mexico. 


John Bull used to borrow most of his Christmas 


cards from Germany. This case of things is 
considerably altered now; but it has not ceased. 
The British artists and manufacturers can beat the 
foreigner in the art of turning out the best and 
most beautiful Christmas greetings ; but thousands 
of cheap cards which will be delivered by the 
British postman this Christmas will own the 
Kaiser's Fatherland as the place of their origin. 


This specially applies to the cheaper styles of 


picture-postcards. 


The pantomime. carnival of Boxing Day, is an in- 


stitution in which John Bull really might be 
oe to have an original proprietary interest, 


e has one in anything. But he did not invent 


it. It is another of his Christmas borrowings. 


Not Even Enough Mistletoe. 

The first pantomime was produced in Italy. 
It was, as its name implies, a wordless play, in 
which everything was performed in dumb show, 
action taking the place of words, 

A great deal more could be said regarding John 
Bull’s borrowings for Christmas. But one moro 
instance must suffice. John Bull cannot grow all 
the mistletoe he wants at Christmas. So he 
borrows a vast amount of it from the apple orchards 
of Normandy. 


eee ee 


A portLy, well-dressed gentleman, whose 
speciality was mortgages, rose to address the 
mecting of the uncmployed. He said : 

“The chief cause of distress in this country 
is n lack of frugality and thrift. You talk of the 
wolf at the door. He never comes to my door.” 

“ T s'pose he’s afraid of getting skinned,” shouted 
some irreverent person in the audicnce; and the 
portly gentleman sat down, 


UR MYSTERIOUS CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 


WARM THIS 
PUDDING BEFORE 


A_ BRIGHT P 
a’ 
Pe? 


FIRE— 


\ 
4 


bale: 
‘6 


pr 
Mrs. “ P. W..” thoughtful and kind, 
dear reader, 
? 


ea alin , keeps ever in 

ads 

To add to your Christmas festivities gay. 

This pudding she made in the old-fashioned 
way. 

At Christmastide, cooks, as I think you all 

yw, s 

Fer Tuck often slip a few coins in the dough ; 

And they are much envied who find as they 


“a 


eat, 
A threepenny bit in their portion so swec*. 


To keep up this custom, much honoured and 


old, 

In the midst of this pudding you may find 
some gol 

For hundreds of copies a secret mark bear, 

And ic it’s on yours, then the gold you shall 
share. 


To find out the secret you do not require, 
Hard problems to solve, toast this page at 
‘ the fire; 

= ? And if on the "pudding new words come to 


peri oe 


ight, 
{This Chrietmas for you will be specially bright. 


k But should it so happen no gold comes to view, 
2% Your pudding may still mean a free gift for 


ae thé 


Ny you. . 
% For hundreds of copies bear words which 
proclaim, . 
That those who possess them good prizes. 
may claim. 


DS ee) Ane 


Know, 


—AND IF ANYTHING 
HAPPENS, TURN FOR 
INST RUC- 
TIONS TO 
THE LAST 
PAGE. 


makes sense if you punctuate it properly. iw 
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disappears. At once the mounted 
men are on the track. At the 
same time the news is telephoned 
to the prison, for a network of 
wires extends all across the prison 
grounds, 
Guns are no longer fired as once 
they used to be, but the great 
lo} e prison bell is immediately set ring- 
} CG ing with a sharp insistent beat, 
and the sound causes every warder 
to hurriedly collect his men and 


Only Friends with Unlimited Wealth Can Give them a Glimmer march them in. 


of Hope. 


TaErk is still to be found in the Statute Books 
an old eighteenth-century Act which orders that, 
if a prisoner escapes the governor of the prison 
is to be fined the sum of £100. The Act is now 
a dead letter, but even were it still enforced it 
would bring little money into the Treasury, for 
it is many years since any convict made good his 
escape from any of our great penal establishments. 

Attempts are still made. In one month, October, 
1908, no fewer than four men did their best to 
elude the vigilance of the warders of Dartmoor 
Prison, but all were speedily retaken. 

The furthest that any of them got was a village 
twelve miles from the prison, and the greatest 

eriod that any one of them was at liberty was 
ess than three days. The latter was a man called 
Walker. He and another named Parrish escaped 
together and got across to the north side of the 
moor, where they burgled a house, and were 
soon afterwards run down. Parrish was free for 
thirty-nine hours and Walker for sixty. 

Warders are Always Watching. 

The fact is that, under modern conditions, 
escape from a convict prison is, practically speaking, 
impossible, It is totally impossible unless the 
fugitive had wealthy friends outside with command 
of fast motor-cars and unlimited money, and cven 
then it would be extremely difficult. 

In the first place the system of surveillance 
in a convict prison is to-day almost perfect. 
Whether the men are at work or in the open 
a couple of miles from prison, or whether they are 
sleeping in their beds in their cells, they are always 
under the eyes of warders. 

Out on the farm they are guarded not only by 
warders whose carbines are loaded, not with bullets, 
but buck shot, but also by civil guards who aro 
mounted on clever, quick-footed ponies accustomed 
to gallop over rough ground. 

While in their cells a small peep-hole in the cell 
door guarded by a steel shutter affords the warder 
on night duty an opportunity for looking in upon 
them, and it is his duty to push his electric torch 
through each trap at every round, and make sure 
that the man inside is safely in his bed. 

When a Fog Comes On. 

At night the cells themselves are all double- 
locked. and an indicator on the outside of the 
door shows at a glance whether the lock has been 
tampered with. 


Supposing that a convict did manage to pick + 


his cell door lock or that he 
succeeded—a highly improbable 
supposition—in bribing a warder 
to let him out of his’cell, even then 
he would be no better off, for the 
huge outer doors of the hall are 
double-locked from outside, and , 
the warder on guard inside has 
not a key for it. Even were 
these opened -there are still the 
great prison gates’ doubly locked 
and well guarded. 

Not for a generation past has a 
man undergoing penal servitude 
escaped by night. The only 
evasions have been made by men 
at work in the open in the day 
time under cover of fog or storm. 

It is very seldom that such a 
chance occurs, for working parties 
are not taken out in misty weather, 
and if sudden fog comes on the 
signal,is instantly given to march 
all prisoners in. But suppcse the 
chance docs arise and a convict 
takes advantage of it. 

In the first place a shot is fired 
over his head. ‘Then if he refuses 
to stop the next officer fires 
point blank. He misses his aim, 
the man springs over a wall and 


For the ten best sentences on similar lines I will give ten safety razors. Mark postcards “Commas.” (Sse page 264.) 


{runaway, all are agog to carn it. 
| giving full description of the missing man are sent 


So soon as they are safe in 

their cells all the warders who 

can possibly be spared, a hundred or more in 

number, are sent off in every direction. Every 

bridge and every crossing for many miles round 

is guarded, and a number of men ride or run on the 
track of the fugitive. 

All the country folk are warned, and as there 

is a reward—usually of £5—for the re-arrest of the 

Telegrams 


to every police station over a wide radius, and all 
constables who can be spared are turned out to 
help. 


Freedom of a Kind. 


What earthly chance has the runaway? He 
is dressed in a garb so conspicuous that anyone 
can spot it a mile away, he has no money, no ‘ood, 
he probably knows little or nothing of the country, 
every man’s hand is against him, and if he remains 
at large for more than twenty-four hours, he has 
shown himself possessed of more than usual 
cunning. 

As a rule, his first night in the open is enough, 
and next morning he gives himself up utterly 
exhausted with cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

The real reason of most of the attempts at 
escape is sheer bravado, for the convict himself 
knows perfectly well that his chances are practically 
nil. He also knows that he will catch it very hot 
when he is recaptured. The usual sentence is 
fifteen days on No. 1 diet, forty-two days on No. 2, 
loss of marks, separate confinement in a punishment 
cell, and yellow dress and chains for six months. 

An attempted escape is a costly business for 
the country. The bill for the escapade of Walker 
and Parrish above named was nearly £1,000. 
The warders cost £100 a day and the police about 
£250. The search extended over 400 square miles 
of a high moor, much of it trackless and even 


dangerous. 
oo —_—_ 


NO COMPLIMENT MEANT. 


“I must compliment you on the remarkable 
lightness of your bread,” said the lady customer. 

“Thank you,” said the gratified baker. “It 
is my aim to turn out the Tiibtest bread in the 


= 


t it much lighter it will take two of your pound- 
loaves to weigh sixteen ounces.” 


WHAT DID GRANDPA SAY ? 


Willie: “I say, srandpa, what a lovely stocking you've got for hanging up for Santa Claus.” 


WEEK ENDIN6@ 
Dec. 8, 1910. 


FAMOUS MEN’S 
CHRISTMASES. 


Told by Those Who Knew Them Well. 


(Here is a very interesting article in which glimys-s 
are given of how great men, now departed, ured to 
spend Christmas, and the Christmas customs and 
observances they especially cherished, as relat by 
their relatives or intimate friends.) 


WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
By Lady Ritchie, 

Eldest daughter of the great novelist, and rel 
a most accomplished writer. 

My father’s Christmas was just like anylody 
else’s. He asked an old friend or two to dinner, 
He took us for a walk in the afternoon when he 
was well enough. He was often away lecturing. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
By Mr. John H. Parnell, 
Brother of the great Home Ruler, City Marshal of 
Dublin, and ex-M.P. for South Meath, 1895-19). 


I am afraid I cannot give you any very interesting 
anecdotes of my brother's, C. S. Parnell. occu- 
pations during Christmas. All I can say is that ho 
always spent a very quiet Christmas whenever I 
was with him, except the time he and I were 
travelling in the United States in 1871 before le 
entered politics. 

At Avondale we always spent Christmas together 
walking about Avondale woods. He had a saw- 
mill in the woods in which he took great interest. 
and he was very fond of the fine timber and trecs 
of Avondale. 

He used to rise late, too late for church, but lie 
would go to the evening service instead. Whcn- 
ever he was at Avondale he invariably visited 
the saw-mill on Christmas Day. 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 
By Mr. J. G. Millais, F.Z.S., 

Fourth son of the famous painter, and hiwsrl! 
well known asarlist, author, naturalist, and sporlsman. 

My father liked to have all his family rount 
him at Christmas time, whether in the north or 
in London. ; 

Until the later eighties the ‘‘ Dickensy” spit 
of Christmas pervaded all classes, but now we can 
only regard it as a children’s festival, and try 
to give them a good time. 

Latterly this was my father’s attitude towarl: 
Christmas, and he loved children, and liked to sv4 
them happy and enjoying themselves. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 
By Mr. John Albert Bright, M.P., 

Son of the great statesman, and Liberal menor for 
Oldham. 

I have no recollection of anything connecting m: 
l memory of my father with Christmas. As children 
wo had a Yule log, turkey. am! 
plum pudding, and a little Chri-t- 
mas tree, as other people do. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

By Professor Francis Darwin. 
Son of the great philosopher, and 
himself @ most eminent man 

science. 

I can answer your question 
very briefly. My father took n 
interest in the keeping of Christ mi-. 


—_——— sf eo 


“Josr think of it—a fu! 
Christmas dinner for sixpence 
soup, turkey, plum-pudding, pine 
apple, coffee——” 

‘Where ?” ; 

“T don’t know where, but jur- 
think of it.” 


o—_0Cc~ 


“ Wuaris the difference between 
firmness and obstinacy ?” asked 
a voung lady of her fiancé. 

a Firmncss,” was his gallant 
reply, “is a noble characteristic 
of women ; obstinacy is a lament- 
able defect in men,” 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 8, 1910. 
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TIPS TO SAVE TEMPER, SMOKE, AND COAL. 


An open fire is a bother to lay, a worry to light. 
It makes a lot of dust, and about three-fifths of 
the heat it throws out escapes up the chimney. 

Small wonder, then, that your true economist 
would abolish it straightway and substitute hot 
air or hot water provided by a furnace in the 
cellar. 

Yet if there is one thing more certain than 
another, it is that so long as the British race 
endures and lives in its own pleasant, if somewhat 
damp and cold, islands, so long will open fires 
continue to be used. 

The fact is that they are so bright and cheerful, 
so companionable, and they ventilate a sitting- 
room so well that in spite of their disadvantages 
there is no comparison between them and other 
{orms of heating. 

Secing how devoted we all are to open fires 
mostly built of 
coal, it strikes 
one as odd in- 
deed how little 
idea most people 
have of making 
the most of the 
fuel we burn. 

Nearly all our 
grates are made 
on the principle 
of ablast furnace 
—that is, of 
nt letting cold air 
The usual grate, with large open pass rapidly into 

space below. Thearrows show where tho centre of 

the air rushes in. This consumes the burning 
the coal. coals, _ blazing 
them away and 
carrying nine-tenths of the heat and half-burnt 
gases up the chimney, where they are transformed 
into soot, which chokes the chimney, and smoke 
It which poisons the air. 
2 The very first thing which the average house- 
a holder does on entering the room on a cold day is 
ir to “poke” the fire. With a heavy poker he 
breaks up the red, smouldering coal and attempts 
it to stir up a blaze. 
n Now, unless the fire is almost out or completely 
y choked by an accumulation of agh, it should never 
need ing, and ono is sometimes tempted to 
Is wish that such an article as the poker was banished 
” altogether from the fender. 

Blazing coals do not give out any more heat than 
red-hot ones—not as much, in fact—and the blaze 
is invari wasteful, giving far less heat per 
pound of coal than the caked, glowing mass to 
which a well-stoked fire reduces itself. 

If a fire must be poked, let it be done in a sensible 
manner. What is needed is not to break up every 
ph lum of coal 
ge in the 
but simpl 
to saat “A 
enough air 
at the bot- 
tom to cause 
more com- 
nb plete com- 

v bustion. \ 

The poker 

on should be 

no inserted be- 

its. tween — the 
bed of the 
prateand the This is a better grate, as it is closed 

ful owest’ bar, at the bottom, and leaves only a few 

i and pny emall holes for the air to be drawn 
mov to through. 
and fro. 
This causes the burnt ash to drop through the 

ts: Lottom of the grate and allows air to penctrate 
into the fire. This result may not be instantly 
apparent, but very soon the whole mass of coal 
will begin to glow, and throw out a heat which 

fon penetrates to every chilly corner of the room. 

kod If your fireplace is properly constructed and 
your coal of reasonably g quality and not 

ant too small, the less air you use to burn it the greater 
tho economy. 

nl: The first easential to a good fireplace is as much 
fire-brick and as little iron as possible. Fire-brick 


hae 1 


Yi a i) 
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holds the heat, and the heated brick radiates heat 
out into the room, whils iron loses it at once. 


should lean or arch forward so as to catch and 
throw forward the heat which would otherwise 
escape up the 
chimney. The 
third is that 
the grating be- 
low the fire 
should be close 
and the bars 
in front of it 


to hold all the 
coal until it is 4-- 
quite burnt & 
away into a 
fine, snuff-like 
powder. TTA WN 


million tons of lever to list the lower layer of coal, 
coal which are and alluiw a moderate supply of 
yearly burnt in 
the household 
ranges and graies of these islands nearly one-half 
might be saved. 


The second is that the back of the fireplaco 


Narrow, 80 as | 


- 


Of the fifty Your poker should be used as a 


air to enter. 


You may put it that the badly constructed grate 


and the abuse of the poker are costing us a cool 
twenty-five millions a year. 


— i 


MOTHER’S ANGEL. 


“My darling,” said a fond mother, who believed 
in appealing to children’s tender feelings instead 


of punishing them, “if you are so naughty you 


will grieve mamma so that she will get ill, and have 
to lie in bed in a dark room, and take nasty medi- 
cine ; and then she may die and have to be taken 
away out to the cemetery and be buried, and 
ou——”” 

The child had become more solemn, but an angelic 
smile overspread his face at his mother’s last 
words, and throwing his arms about her neck, 
he exclaimed: ‘Oh, mamma, and may I sit beside 
the coachman ?” 


es 


POOR PA. 


A neap adorned with a red nightcap was thrust 
out of the window, and a voice inquired : 

“ What is it 2?” 

“Oh, is this Mr. Higgins’s ? came the shrill 
reply from the pavement below. 

“Yes.” 


“Please come to No. 414 High Street as quick 
as you can, and bring your instruments.” 

“Tm no doctor; I'm a carpenter. Dr. Higgins 
lives in the next street ;” and the window came 
down with a slam that told of the humble artisans 
former experiences of the same kind. 

But Mr. Higgins had not got comfortably back 
into bed before the bell rang again, and uttering 
some forcible remarks he rose once more, and went 
to the window. 

“Well, what do you want now ?” he yelled. 

“Please, sir,” said the little voice, ‘it is you 
we want. Father is shut up in the folding bed, 
and we can’t get him out,” 


of 


PATRONISING. 


Tue courteous acting-manager of a company, 
compelled by stress of weather to put in six nights 
at Peddlington, determined on a ‘* patronage night 
to pull the business up. The Earl of Blankton and 
house-party and many other big people promised 
attendance. They had scen the show in London. 
One name only was required to crown (from a local 
point) the glory of the bill —-the Mayor's name. 

Now, the Mayor was a chemist. The Mayor 
was interviewed by the courtcous manager. He 
was anenemy of the stage. and nothing would induce 
him to patronise a theatrical performance. The 
Mayor refused. 

So the courteous acting manager was bowed out. 
Halfway he paused and, turning, said with a sigh: 

“So you refuse to give me your patronage at the 
theatre on Friday night ?” 

“T refuse!” ; 

“Tha-anks! Then please give me a penn orth 
of prepared chalk.” ey 

And the Mayor had to serve it himself over the 
counter, because all the assistants were in 


convulsions. 


TUBE TORMENTS. 
Stout Lady (gusping) : ‘Oh! these trains, 
That's the third I ve missed,” 
Guard (t» himself): ‘Clear case for 
- Antipou that.” 


TO FULL-FIGURED WOMEN. 


Sure Means of Permanently Curing Obesity and 
Preventing Faults of Figure. 


HE woman who desires to be “in the fashion” 
nowadays must, if she be inclined to exces- 
sive “embonpoint,” find a sure and safe 

method of getting slim, and if that method bea 
pleasant one into the bargain, it will be doubly 
welcome. There is but one method which fulfils 
all those desirable conditions, and which possesses 
the supreme power of permanently curing the 
disease of obesity (for disease it is, notwith- 
ping | all assertions to the contraiy), and that 
is the famous Antipon treatment, than which 
nothing ever has proved more acceptable, both to 
the medical profession and the public. 

There are many things that will reduce weight. 
Serious illness will do it; likewise many so-called 
remedies that, persisted in, are sure causes of 
illness. A starvation system of dieting will do 
it; and sweating and cathartics will, too. But 
none of these things will cure the disease of 
obesity by uprooting the abnormal fat-accumu- 
lating tendency. Whatever reduction they pro- 
duce is but temporary, and the mortification of 
the flesh is accompanied by depression of spirits, 
febrile symptoms, general malaise; the skin 
becomes loose and the flesh flabby, the complexion 
sallow and unwholesome. 

With the delightful Antipon treatment all 

these, and many other, evils are avoided, and the 
subject gets beautifully slim and, at the same 
time, muscularly stronger; the nervous system 
is refortified, mental und physical energy are 
redoubled. It is, as it were, a transformation—a 
building-up anew of the organism on lasting 
lines of beauty, strength, and vitality. 
And the secret of this reconstruction, as it may 
reasonably be termed, is that Antipon, wonderful 
asa fat-reducer and destroyer of the cause of 
over-fatnese, is also a splendid tonic with a 
specific action on the alimentary tract. It creates 
a healthy appetite which, being satisfied with 
good, wholesome food without restriction, is a 
means of perfect nutrition, The powers of diges- 
tion and assimilation, always impaired in cases of 
obesity, are restored to natural conditions, thus 
preventing a waste accumulation of fatty matter 
in the system. Antipon od ge a sluggish 
circulation by keeping the lood (now enriched 
by proper nourishment) in a normal and healthy 
condition, go that the waste in the system is 
properly eliminated, instead of being deposited by 
the blood in the tissues. 

Antipon has an admirable tonic effect on the 
skin, and there is no wrinkling to be dreaded. 

The amount reduced within a day and a night 
aggregates from 80z. to. 8lb (according to 
excess weight), and every day there is a rapid 
improvement in the direction of a complete 
recovery of beauty of form and robust health. 

Antipon is purely vegetable in composition, and 
presenta, in its liquid form, an agreeable and 
perfectly harmless remedy for obesity in any 
stage. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price Qs. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or may be had 
(on sending remittance), privately packed, 
carriage paid, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


ot a new Kind of Xmuas pudding. It's this. Zz 


) Have you ever tried “ Mixed Metaphor ” ? It’s na 
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; Almost Over | 


Showing how a “Certain Try” at Rugby Football 
is Often Thrown Away. 


Peorte talk about the “glorious uncertainty ” 
of cricket, but anyone who knows anything about 
Rugby footbal’ will admit that a great deal of 
ancertainty enters into this game also, and that 
very often at the very last moment an almost 
eertain try is lost to the attacking side through 
some mistake on their part. 

A “try,” as you probably know, is scored by * 
touching down the ball behind the goal line of 


the ball no one can collar them, and they may go 
right up to their opponents’ line in this way. 
There are, however, several little mishaps that 
may completely spoil the efficacy of their attack, 
and one of these is shown in the fourth illustration. 

Here four forwards have come up the field with 
a concerted dribble, but §° they approach the 
opposing full back, A, iff his excitement has 


overrun the ball, and B, coming behind him 
has kicked it on so that it has touched A again. 
But A is off-side once he isa front of the ball, 
and before he may touch it again he must get 
Therefore, after 


behind B and then run on with it. 
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Another certain tru lost threngh B outrvnning A, A’s 
pass is bound to be intercepted, and he maynt pass 
forward, 


what has happened in the fourth picture there will 
be a scrummage at the point where A was off- 
side. 

Another still more common ending to the 
dribbling attack by forwards is shown in the last 
picture. As the attackers near their opponents’ 
goal line their excitement increases. A try seems 
certain, for they have only one opponent to pass, 
and they dash forward more eagerly than ever. 


Don't toss the ball in the air when making a pass. It 
gives a would-be tackler time to reach his man. 


the defending side, after which the ball must be 
kicked over the cross-bar of the goal posts, when 
a ‘“ goal’’ will be credited to the attacking side. 
Innumerable are the occasions when a really 
promising attack has been nipped in the bud 
through the stupid method of passing illustrated # 
.in the first sketch. €s, 
Here the man in white is passing the ball to a SVE: 
partner,but he has tossed it far oh high in the SA » cll 
air, and his man has to wait till it comes down 
within reach. The consequence is that several | 37:5 
very valuable seconds are wasted, and by the | £% 
Shee he aoe get pols of the leather, he is tackled | 7 . £ 
without difficulty by an opponent. ¢ = pork 
The pass should of po be delivered after the | % a apnea 
manner shown in the second illustration, by means : 
of a sharp underhand throw, which will send the 
ball along an imaginary straight line about on a 
level with the waist or thighs. 
A pass delivered in this way will reach your man in 
the shortest possible time, and give him every chance 


‘ 
\ 


Many a good forward attack ix spoilt through one man in 
his excitement getting off-side. 


This, however, is just the time when they must keep 
their heads if they mean to score. 

The forwards who get too excited are pretty 
certain to kick the ball too hard, with fatal results 
so far as they are concerned. In the last picture 
this has happened, and the opposing full back 
consequently has time to pick up the ball before 
the others can reach him, and sends it flying 
to “touch” by kicking over their heads as they 
come up with him. 

This very common mistake amongst forwards 
of kicking too hard at the critical moment is 
doubly disastrous for their side, because not 
only do they lose any number of tries in this way, 
but they also wear themselves out and become 
disheartened after a number of these fruitless 
sae down to their npeement goal line. 

The Suse. sa ae ated He ay To dribble the Rugby ball successfully it is 
ae eee fae SS ent ee ie 2B sharp eae that the toes be pointed well outwards, 


Py 


of swerving round his nearest opponents while going 
at full pac> since Ke has not-had to “ wait for” | 
his pass to -ach him. 
In picture No. 3 another certain try is being | 
thrown away. Here A is running up to_ the 
opposing full back, with B in attendance, waiting | 
for the pass that will put him in. Just at | 
the critical moment, however, B finds himself | 
ahead of A, and as to pass forward is against the | 
rules, A will probably be tackled by the full back, | 
and the try will be lost. | 
This mistake may be the fault of either A or B. | 
For instance, B, in his excitement, may outrun | 
A, or, on the other hand, A may hesitate as he | Kicking too hard (= another fatal mistake often made by 
approaches the full back, and this hesitation may forwards. It gives a full back ample time to clear, 
throw B ahead of him before cither of them realise 
what has happened. | so that the ball be struck with the inner side of 
A very deadly form of Rughy attack is that | the boot, and not with the point of the toe. It is 
developed by a good sct of forwards who are useful | a kick from the point of the toe that sends the 
with their feet. As long as they keep dribbling © ball too far and spoils the finest dribble, 


Gentlemen, I smell a rat—I sec it floating in the air—but, mark my words, we'll nip it in the bud. 
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Because ——Well, this Bright Article Will Tell You. 


Ir is not the heat of the sun which causes sun- 
stroke. If heat rays alone produced this curious 
form of collapse, why then oll stokers in ships, w:3- 
works, and iron foundries, would be prostrate. 

The rays which do the harm are invisible to 1i,9 
eye, and do not cause any direct sensation of heat. 

hey are what are called the ultra-violet rays, and 
are those which affect a photographic plate. 

As every photographer knows, these invi-i' lo 
rays can best be cut off by an orange yellow coveriny. 
This shows that the wearing of white in the tropics 
or in very hot weather is not the best method of 
protecting oneself from sunstroke. 

One should treat the body as a photogray!.-r 
treats his plates—wear an orange-yellow shirt, 
and line the headgear with flannel of the sams 
colour. 

These strange dark rays have been found to 
have a most destructive effect upon india-rub!ir. 
The envelope of the gas-bag of the Clément-Bayard 
airship is | composed of rubber, and in ord:r 
to protect it the outer skin of the great dirigilly 
has been dyed chrome yellow. No doubt tat 
colour will be universally employed for all air-! ips 
of the future, and it might perhaps be useful tor 
the tyres of motors and bicycles. 

Tropical Birds are Mostly Yellow. 

Ultra-violet. rays will penetrate all sorts of »:\'- 


i stances which are opaque to ordinary light. They 


will go through many metals, wood, paper, and ot}r 
substances. The desperate illness from whic: 
the great inventor Edison suffered two and a hilf 
years ago is attributed by him entirely to expcti- 
ments with these rays. They threw his eyes out of 
focus, raised strange lumps on his chest, and caused 
“ mastoiditis,” a thickening of the skull bono 
behind the ears, for which latter complaint he had 
to undergo two operations. 

Snow is white, and snow is cold. Therefore v.» 
associate coolness with the colour white, and believe 
it to be the coolest of colours. But surely if this 
were so, the birds and animals of the tropics woul 
all be white. As a matter of fact, they are not so it 
all. White is a rare colour in the tropics. ‘Th 
animals are tawny like the lion, the tiger, leopar, 
and many deer, or grey like the elephant; wlily 
the birds are yellow, dark green, emerald gre, 
red, blue, and scarlet. 

On the other hand, many of the Arctic creatwis 
are white. It is argued that this is for the purpo™ 
of self-protection by making them indistinguishall- 
from the snow. But from what does a polar |nr 
seek to hide himself ? 

Why Warships ‘are Grey. 

The fact is that lemon yellow is the coolest color, 
and that white is warmer than either violet, blu, 
or yellow. 

About nine years ago the edict went forth that al! 
our warships were to be painted the French grey. 
which has now become the regulation colour of t!« 
whole - British Navy. The proceeding was @ 
expensive one, as it costs rather over a thous: 
pounds to paint a warship. But the game wis 
very well worth the et for this particular 
grey is of all colours the most difficult to distingi<' 
as a target at anything like a long range. 

It was for a similar reason that the British Army 
took to khaki as a working dress in the year 18!” 
Our regiments would have stood a slim chance, 
indeed, if they had marched in staring scarlet across 
the brown veldt or bare kopjes. 

All colours in Nature have their reasons ; ¢ac!s 
is the best adapted for its special purpose. The 
sky is blue because of the water vapour suspended 
in our atmosphere, and the blue colour prevents the 
fierce sunlight from scorching all exposed to it 
with a ats glare. The leaf is green because the 
“chlorophyll,” or green colouring pigment, enables 
it to decompose carbonic acid gas and so produce 
starch for the use of the parent plant, 


‘* My dear, did you make this Christmas pudding 
out of the cookery book ?”* 
“Yes, love!” 


“ Well, I thought I tasted one of the covers.” 
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recently by Miss Marie Lohr, 


was responsible for one of my 

biggest laughs : ; 
Mr. Samucl Cluppins was a () 

coon, but, contrary to the} & 

usual order of coons, he was 


not superstitious. 
“Haunted. sah!’ he ex- 


claimed to a house agent, who | g 

was warning him against a | & j 
small jisolatcd cottage he | § es 
wished to rent. ‘‘ Ridick’lous ! | & 2 


I don’ b'lieve in ghosts !” 


ig, B R b 4 ; 
Big, Broesy Nears oy People You've Heard About. So he took immediate | _— 
A possession of the cottage, , 
Mr. JOHN HASSALL, RL, and spent his first evening cosily before the fite 
The famous poster artist, tells a story of Antwerp. Just as he was about to go to bed, however, he heard 
“po IT AGAIN.” a light pitter-patter behind him. and a small white 


My loudest laugh was the first time I heard the kitten trotted up. It put its paw into the ashes, 
now familiar @gpression, “‘ Do it again!” drew it round its nose, and sat down. 

[t hap on the quay at Antwerp. A crowd “Well, tha’s curious!” thought Sam, and 
of people were watching the passengers board n awaited further developments. Soon a second pitter- 
hoat for Harwich when, just as the last whistle | patter fell upon his ears, and a big black cat ap- 8Destroy the Germs 
jad sounded, ® faultlessly attired little man toro | proached the hearth. Like the kitten, it put its h 
along the quay-side, tripped over a hawser, and | Pav into the ashes, drew it round its nose, and that set up 
shot down the gangway on his face into the backs sat down, while the white kitten asked : 


of those who had just descended on board. “Shall we do it to him now or wait till Martin BRONCHITIS 
The man he landed under turned round at once | comes ?’” 
“ We'll wait till Martin comes,” replied the cat. 


and said: “ You ht do that again, sir. My eS 
friends, I’m afraid, not see all of it.” : Sam began to look worried, for he had not touched ‘ Fw ; 

This may have been said before, and it has | & drop of whisky that night. But he decided not 2 of. 
certainly been said very often sinco, but I’m sure to give in, and after a few more minutes had passed LOA IVA = 
it never caused a louder roar of laughter than it did | a very loud pitter-patter resounded through the Age Mf eater 
then. cottage. A: 

This time a huge cat with fuzzy hair and blood- ak 


red eyes emerged from the shadow. As it ap- aba 
proached the cinders the white kitten again asked OR the numerous throat and 


eagerly : Lest tronbl revalent at thi 
A P - : -ait till Marti chest troubles so prevalent at this 
Shall we do it to him now or wait till Martin time of the year the only safe and effective 


9” 


comes - 


Mr. W. R. HASELDEN, the Caricaturist, 
Is a firm believer in the old proverb, “ He who laughs 
last laughs best.” 
THE WRONG FOOT. 


Nor long ago an “area sneak” stole a pair of “© We'll wait-till Martin comes,” growled the huge method of treatment is to takea medicine 
boots from the house where I was living with my | cat in reply. straight into the lungs, and the only way 
he gl re aa hi be heel ae But Sam had had enough of it. He rose hurriedly, to get a medicine into the lungs is to 
‘ , grabbed his hat, and exclaimed as he dashed for breathe it in. That is the Peps way. 


mine, at which my brother laughed loudly. . 

When, however, it was found that the stolen 
hoots were his, I considered that I was entitled 
to laugh even more loudly still. And I did. ’ 

Mr. A. GORDON SELFRIDGE, 
Of emporium fame, laughs loud and long. 
THE SELFRIDGE SMILE. 

My life has been full of splendid laughs. I have in- 
dulged in hundreds of them, for I consider that 
mirth, humour, and “ the audible smile” are the 
favouring of existence. 


the door : 
“You can jus’ tell Massa Martin when he docs 
come that I'se called away!” 


The novel composition of Peps and their 
direct action on the bronchial tubes and lungs 
account for the unparalleled success of these 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S Wonderful Breathe-able Tablets 
; ; sit in the treatment of co ghs, colds, bronchitis, 
nas aceienliny Sepenste sore throat, and chest weakiess. The rich 
THE REAL VALUE OF LAUGHTER. medicines which are released in the form of 
I am sorry, but on this occasion I really cannot fumes as a Peps tablet dissolves in the 
command a smile. Possibly, at ten guineas a mouth, mingle with the breath, and, as the 


thousand, I might be hilarious. accompanyirg diagram shows, are carried 
straight along the air passages and bronchial 


neta tubes into the lungs themselves. As they 


You want my biggest laugh? Well, they say 3 . 
lie who laughs ent tags hon and I am to-day Mr. A. W. GAMAGE oot yes oi ee ae see 
enjoying many “big” but quiet laughs at sonie Laughed loudest after he had been butted urer a wall be: Saeed pak pe the sae a ee 
ol my friends who, two years ago, predicted all sorts . Rackudhda: eu ’ 5 2 
os A NARROW ESCAPE. Peps Destroy all Disease Germs 

ae I rarxk my loudest laugh took place some three that have worked their way into the throat 
— years ago when I was on a walking tour in Devon- and chest. 
Mr. NEIL KENYON, shire. 1 was walking with three friends from It stands to reason that tho Peps method 


of conveying the correct medicine to the 
lunges by the direct and only natural way, 
ic, by breathing, must result ina maximum 
of benetit to the sufferer, and be immeasur- 


The clever Scottish comedian, relates a story that 
tickled a Scottish audience. 


EVEN THOUGH THEY WERE SCOTS. 


Lynton to Ilfracombe, and after procecding some 
distance we halted for a rest at a bend in the road, 
on one side of which was a stone wall. Being tired 


, I rug that the laugh caused by a pawky retort | I mounted on this and sat down. ; ca ce ts dhe oldefiwioned snd bo 
| parte that the laugh caused By 8 Pee Guagow | Suddenly, without a word of warning. one of | HM tS, ncacs practice af aval wiz into 
. music-hall during one of my engagements has never | my companions worked off his high spirits by rushing the stomach druggy liquids which miss the 
licen su at me, and, before I knew what was happening, lunes altogether. 
| It was in my pedlar character song. I was |I had gone over the wall backwards, and bad Strong-lunged, dcep-chested, clear. voiced 
dressed in the style of a packman, with the orthodox | dropped some five feet on to a sloping bank o and hearty are tho children who-e mothers 
; cquipments and square glazed pack on my shoulder. | nettles. : . m give them leps night and morning, 
In the masa ol ta patter, and taking advantage I really think this slope saved my life, for it | & ‘hile the bronchial comfort which Peps 
: of a pause, my iobsiatad friend looked at.me from | broke my fall, and gave me time to collect myself. ensuro is a welcome revelation to the 
: a front seat in the pit-stalls, and murmured : My companions themselves thought I was quite | & old folk, who have suffered so long with 
] “ For goodness sake, Neillie, stop that chat-chat- | done for, and when I poppe:l op oe ‘ni hey , ig mg hl ee fpngi se aac 
: os i : ie’ i i situation overcame US, ’ ousewife, % sines an, 
chatterin’ and show us yer monkey, or gie’ us a | again, the absurdity of the situatio' oe a eteie Tie % theyre ins 
| tune on yer blinkin’ box!” and we burst into laughter. ’ ; a Nreteies find a tine friend in Peps, the 
3 In his fogged state of mind he imagined I was The relief was so great that Ido a think ee “ irre tabled eat iol a dais 
an Italian itinerant. That Scotch audience saw | ever have such a laugh again. And I am not sur ANG at eqs prevent influenza, aud 
, the joke—strange as it may appear from an English- | that I wish to. % keop thy lungs and chest free 
, man’s point of view—and believo they are —_—_—_3-—-__ a, al from the germs of disense. 
: mang eect yet Tynes nothing like leather unless it be the “s : ee ae 
: Mr. TOM GALLON. tongh turkey: gg — be ID © ae p) rae jem the Poe 
A deli ‘ sas per ‘ wb 
4 ia ealiaeaene vs ea NEA TR EY MY Lirtie Clara did not know the meaning of an| §E Sea al 
: — oo ane encore, and was very much disgusted with the 
Your question is not an easy one to answer. I parr s ue ld Christmas concert in FREE TEST OFFER. 
i i speci which she took part. . . . ssitauraainnil TAs? aie 
Sapareay firmly in the value o laughter, especially ey just know we didn’t make a single mistake,” Send this Cones mle cstimp TF e | 
8 recall “es le d ee bao tees net found | she exclaimed, “ yet the people in front got cross Hill, Loos, fora (eee ee ely. yon | 
tomething to sm ri baa which and made such a fuss that we had to do it all over OF the Bre ean, 812 10, > R 
Perhaps the following story, however, told me ! again. 
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Driven fom Home | 


PROLOGUE. 


\° John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 


> SSS 


it day, and siz-y 


parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome | 


governess at the rectory, and they are married, Seven 
years pass. The clergyman ts now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi, It ta the anniversary of their wedding- 
ear-old — birthday, and upstairs 
am athering of the child's playmates are romping. 
Joha emt iy called out to visit an invalid paris hioner, 


and during his, absence a disreputable woman calls at | 


the vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. : 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
tts brief existence and seen tt carried to the grave. 

“ What do you want ?” Betty falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the safe. 

Little Mims, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘* Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. 


FROM CHAPTER ONE. 


Tm has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 


is always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She has grown into | 


a beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 


Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those | 
tye days when David Inglis surprises her. David | 


was one of the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi’s idol, even in those 
days. ey have been firm friends ever since, ‘and 
something more on Mimi's part, for she loves him. 
David is now a journalist in London. 

“Mimi,” he says, “I love you. And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. 

As the two lovers wander slowly homeward 
Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is staying at a 
neighbouring farm. He has a keen, but unrecipro- 
cated, admiration for Mimi. The girl introduces the 
two men, and Lang returns to Thatcher’s Farm. 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi’s love, the jour- 
nalist obtains John Hume's consent to their marriage, 
and returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night, just as he is going out to post off astory,a 
woman pushes him back into his flat. It is Phobe, 
the girl who loved him three years ago, and then threw 
him over to marry old Durward Kenyon for money. 

She tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 
failure. But David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
former love for the fascinating Phoebe is dead. He 
informs her of the alterod circumstances, and offers 
to see her to a cab, Then he pulls her back 
suddenly: Rupert Lang is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
.\ffluence, flash clothes, and hair dye have altered the 
shabby, blackmailing Mrs. Mowle of thirteen years 
ago into Madame Fraylé, beauty specialist. 

It is past midnight when David returns. He 
notices a woman hurrying along. Tragedy, want, 
and misery are written on her once-beautiful face. 
Nevertheless, he recognises her as Betty Hume. 
The woman drops a handkerchief containing o key, 
which David picks up. On the key is a tab bearing 
the address ‘‘ No. 40 Bewlay Street ’"—and the hand- 
kerchief is stained with blood ! 

A moment later he finds the Joser,a huddled heap, in 
an area. Thoughts of the bloodstained handkerchief, 
the labelled key—and murder—rush through his 
mind. Mimi’s mother must be shielded at all costs ! 

As he softly climbs the stairs to his rooms the door 
of Madame Frayle’s flat opens an inch or two, and as 
silently closes. But Madame Frayle aud Rupert 
Jang have seen David and his burden. 

David carries Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when the police call. 

Consulting with his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Wex, who loves him as a son, David delays opening 
the door until Betty has escaped from is lat by 
descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

or murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Strect. 
P.C. Jarvis, patrolling his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of the untenanted house, and, on entering, 
has discovered in the basement scullery the dead body 
of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 
pair of scissors. Together with Detcctive-Sergeant 
Tibbutts, heis pursuing investigations in Bewlay Strect. 


| Lang—Rupert s father and Kenyon’s 


David pretends to have been awakencd from a deep 
sleep when he confronts the two officials, but there is 
a spot of blood on his shirt-front, and they notice it. 

And just at that moment Madamo ee steps out 
of her flat. David’s nerve fails him. He pulls at a 
handkerchief—THE handkerchief, and from it the 
fatal key clanks to the floor. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts picks it up and sends 
Jarvis for Inspector Rayne. This culminates in 
David’s arrest, but the Inspector allows him to write 
to Mimi, telling her that it is all a horrible mistake. 

On the day following the tragedy Mr. (Gideon 
solicitor— 
t London 


calls on Mark Crushington, of the 
rs. Clinton— 


emporium, re one of his workpeople, 
otherwise Betty Hume. 

Lang endeavours to extract her private address, but 
fails. Onreaching home he hears of Mr. Kenyon’sdeath. 

And where ts Phwbe? Bent on renewing her 
acquaintance with her cld-time lover, and also in 
exacting a terrible revenge from Mimi for daring to 
secure his affections, she has motored down to the 
Humes’ house. While she is with Mimi she learns 
of Kenyon’s murder and David’s arrest. Though 
she is shocked by the news her scheming nature 
asserta itself. She announces that David is innocent, 
and that she alone can save him. The vicar and 
Mimi return with her to London. 

That same night John Hume sees Betty—the first 
time for thirteen years—and Louis Death, Crushing- 
ton’s secretary aad paid spy, learns her sccret. 

in - and clutching a medicine-bottle, 
Betty cludes her husband, but Louis Death tracks her 
down to an empty house. Following her in he finds 
her bending over a young man, who is slowly bleeding 
to death. The young fellow, called Steve Darrack, 
is Betty’s son whom she thought died as a baby. 
Now he is a hunted criminal, wanted by the police. 

Louis Death is filled with pity. He promises to, 
save Steve and keep Betty’s secret. 

At the inquest on Kenyon, Phosbe completes her 
revenge. She swearsthat David cannot be guilty as 
she was with him in his flat until after midnight. 

Mimi is overwhelmed with grief. She disobeys the 
vicar’s commands that she is never to sec David again, 
and goes to his flat at Bewlay Street. David is still 
under arrest ; instead of seeing him Mimi falls foul of 
Madame Frayle. Madame Fraylo finds out Mimi’s 
identity and, by threatening to tell the story of how 
David screened some woman on the night of the murder, 
frightens her into promising to send her thirty pounds. 

P.C. Jarvis, in plain clothes, follows Mimi when she 
Icaves the blackmailer’s house. He goes to her aid 
when she is annoyed by a drunken man, and finally, the 
vicar appearing, she gives him a letter addressed 
‘* David,” and asks him to deliver it to Mrs. Wex. This 
letter falls into the hands of Madame Frayle. 

Meanwhile, the vicar returns to Hallard’s Cross 
with Mimi, and spies upon her every movement. He 
intercepts a letter from David, and sends for his 
cousin, Anne Fossall, to act as Mimi’s companion. 

Rupert Lang returns to the farm the same 
day and pays the Humes a surprise visit. The vicar 
wishes to show him a chalice, and sends Mimi to his 
safe to fetch it. Mimi’s one desire is to obtain the 
money she promised Madame Frayle. She sees two 
five-pound notes in the safe and takes them. 

After midnight, when the Vicar has_ retired, 
Mimi creeps from the house. Her mission is 
to the village. She must post some letters—one 
to David, and another, containing the two notes, to 
Madame Frayle. Crossing a stile near Thatcher's 
Farm, she stumbles, twists her ankle, and faints from 
pain. When she recovers she is in Rupert Lang’s 
sitting-room. Lang has carefully removed her shoe 
and stocking, and wishes to bathe her swoollen foot. 

His manncr to Mimi is horribly insulting, and finally 
she screams in terror. Thi3 rouses the landlady and 
her son George. When Mrs. Amery bursts into the 
room she is astounded and amazed. The hour is 
half-past two, and Mimi Hume, of all people, is lying 
in an arm-chair in a fainting condition. 

The old lady carries Mimi to her room. 

Mimi’s scream also rouses Zacky, a drunken ne’er- 
do-well, who is sleeping in one of Mrs. Amery’s stables. 
Zacky secs Rupert and Mimi together, through the 
window, and hurries off to the Vicarage. He hates 
the Vicar like poison, now he may be revenged. 

John Hume, awakened from his sleep, refuses to 
believe Zacky’s tale. He locks the Mi alt-dvoniorn 
man in his study, and runs up to Mimi’s bedroom. 

The bed is empty, the clothes flung back ! 

‘ou Can Now Read On. 
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< CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR (continued). 
2acky’s Revenge. 


Dr a Ra Oe ae as os hE 
For a moment the Vicarstood so still and rigid |e 
might have been hewn from marble. Then, witha start, 
suddenly seeming to have been goaded into life azain, 
mouth and features twitching, he hastened down to tho 
hall. The village outlaw’s story ?_ It was incrediblo— 

et was it possible that he could have invented is 

his drink-sodden brain? And where was Mimi ‘ 

The Vicar unlocked the study door. The room \.:3 
in darkness in, and an odour of bad shag tobac 5 
assailed the Vicar’s nostrils as he held aloft the canilr 

Zacky had seated himself in the Vicar’s chair at the 
writing-table, and was smoking an inch or 80 of black 
clay pipe containing a few scraps of tobacco mixed 
up with sundry foreign substances. He lurched to his 
feet, and, as ho stepped towards the Vicar, his ragged 
coat page the bunch of keys and swept them tu the 
floor with a jingle. 

John Hume heard the sound, but fn his terrible sa‘e 
of distraction he paid no attention to it. 

“You say you saw. my daughter——” 

** I seed what I seed—and I’ve said what I secd! ~ 

Zacky lurched past the Vicar into the hall; but tho 
Vicar was the first to reach the front door. He flung 
{t open, and Zacky lurched hulkingly into the drive. 
John Hume followed, closing the door behind hin 
He had no further concern for Zacky. His one thought 
was to get to Thatcher's Farm. He broke into a run, 
taking long strides, and Zacky broke into a shuflle, 
following him like a clumsy shadow. 

It was still dark. The Vicar was taking the smo 
route.as Mimi through the copse and across the ficlds. 
When he reached the stile from which she fell, he turned 
fiercely upon Zacky, who was still at his heels. 

““Go back!” he panted. 

“This be a free country |” gasped the other breath- 
lessly. The pace had been stiff. 

Lamplight shone through the red blinds of a room 
in the farm that the Vicar knew to be the parlour. He 
dashed sweat from his forehead as he strode up the 
garden path. Eastward a faint grey streak—death 
coloured—broke the darkness and heralded dawn 
Zacky had halted at the garden gate. And then a 
John Hume reached out for the door handle, still unabl. 
to believe the village outlaw's story, yet not knowing 
what was about to be revealed to him, the door vas 
opened from within. 

Rupert Lang stood on the threshold. 

“My daughter—Mimi——” 

“You!” Rupert Lang started back. “ bu! - 
thank God you've come, Vicar!” 

“Is she here ?”” whispered the agonised father. _ 

“Yes, Wait—let me explain. The poor child, 
Vicar—come into my room. I’ve done all in my 
power. You can tell me presently how you came 
to hear. Come in, Vicar.’ 

John Hume stumbled into the passage. [ang 
closed the door and took his arm. The only light came 
from the parlour sitting-room. John Hume steadict! 
himself, broke away from Rupert Lang, and was t+! 
into the room. : 

But there was no Mimi. But the cushions on t! 
sofa still bore a human impress. A shoe and astockit: 
lay on the floor. 

“ Where is she ? ” demanded John Hume. 
me!” 

“In bed!’? Rupert Lang spoke quickly. 
Amery is with her ? adil 


“ Anew T 


Mes 


“In bed——? ” 

“Listen, Vicar. Before you go to her let ne 
explain!” ~ 

And then Rupert Lang explained. John Hue 


clutched the back of achair. For a moment white: 
hot wrath dominatéd pity and anxiety. Mimi bh! 
again disobeycd and deceived him. 

“ Believe me,” Rupert Lang was saying quickly. 1" 
a low, sympathetic voice, “I did the only thins 
possible under the circumstances. She could not 
walk. I had to bring her in here. I thought of 
scandal and consequences. I woke no one. But 
for the breaking of the basin no one would have been 
the wiser. I—I would have got her somchow to the 
Vicarage, had she not fainted a second time—for her 
sake, for your sake. Believe me, Vicar, it was the 
only thing to bo done—I had to cut her shoe awit 
ont remove her stocking. The poor child was ‘+! 
agony a 

““You—you took off her stocking?” The Vic 
was barely audible. But for the tragedy of the man $ 
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cutiering the question might have been ludicrous. 
The narrow instincts of Mrs. Grundy were ingrained 


in his nature. 
I know what 


“| had to foment her foot, vicar. 
is passing through your mind ; but I assure you——” 

* But you were alone—in the small hours—you were 
seen by & joan drunken sinner—nevertheless seen. 
‘And—and "—John Hume was plucking at his throat, 
writhing as he rec Zacky’s description—‘ and 
your conduct misunderstood ! ”’ 

""sT—we were séen?” exclaimed Rupert Lang, 
with a gesture of exasperation that was an admirable 
piece of acting. It was news to him, but the greater 
the scandal the better from his point of view. 

Quickly John Hume explained. 

“Will you believe me,’ said Rupert Lang, “ that 
no wanton thought passed through my mind when 
I did what I_ was compelled to do. I respect and 
admire your daughter. In the presence of purity— 
a man’s thoughts are yey Ni 

John Hume, thankful for the noble sentiment, 
reached out hand impulsively. 

“(od bless you for that!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“My poor, misguided child—this is the fruit of dis- 
obedience. 

* Now 
wait!” 

His face went hard. 

“She was going to 
became of the letter?” 

There were two letters. Rupert Lang tugged 
desperately at his moustache; but it was all devilish 
{incsse and most finished acting. 

“Vicar,” he said, “I couldn’t help sceing who 
the letter was for—I recovered it for your daughter. 
But never mind that.” 

“You have got it!” 

“ Vicar. ed 

“You have got it, Mr. Lang! ae 

“Yea, but you mustn't ask me——" 

“| demand that letter, Mr. Lang! For my child’s 
sake, for the sake of her future, for the peace and calm 
of mind which, with God's grace, I pray may come to 
ber, I demand that letter.” 

“T have promised to post it——” 

“ Give it me!” 

Rupert Lang drew a letter reluctan 
pocket. It was the letter addressed to 
at Brixton Gaol. 

“Vicar,” he whispered, “ as priest and father you 
must give me absolution for giving you this!” 

It was panning out better than he had dared to hope. 
His pal the vicar was relievin him of the onus of 
destroying the letter. If Mimi iemanded explanation, 
he, Rupert, could put the blame on her father. 

“As a priest—and as a father—I do!” said John 
Hume, horrible in his narrow blindness. 

Taking the letter, he held it over t 
lamp till it caught flame. When it had burnt close 
to his finger tips he dropped it on the hearth. 

Rupert Lang watched him. Fate seemed to be 
playing the cards for him. His eyes travelled from 
the tall ate in an attitude of quivering snory to 
the slashed shoe and the stocking, not silk and opeu- 
worked, but of Lisle thread. The vicar’s hands were 
linked across his eyes. Lang stooped and picked 
up the stocking. He would keep it as a memento of 
the night. Bless the dainty limb and the poor 
swollen ankle it had once encompasscd ! 

Then he crossed to the vicar. 

‘Mr. Hume,” he said, “I hardly know how to 
express myself——” 

The vicar drew his hands from his eyes. 

*But—er—I do want you to understand my 
respect, my admiration for Miss Hume. This—er— 
in’'t easy to put into words. I know what the present 
trouble is, what your anxicty is, what you have been 
through and are going through. You know my 
{ather—one of the dearest fathers in the world—— 

My father, don’t you know, 
Kenyon’s solicitor. 
known the Kenyons for years. 
asn't my business—when I came to Hallard’s Cross 
ea stranger and you showed me kindness and hospi- 
tulity—to say anything, interfere, cause—er—mischief. 

ut we—my dear father and myscli—you've no idea 

what @ sensitive, tender-hearted man my iv’nor is, 
for all his reputation for keen hardheadedness in 

Iusiness, but we knew that Durward Kenyon was 

very troubled about his wife. I—we both knew that 

‘here was much that was indefensible in his life. 

though the last word on the mystery of his death 

is a long way off being spoken yet. But we—my 
father and I—did know that he was meditating 
divorce proceedings. I do not say that he had con- 

Vincing grounds for doing so; but he came across some 

Very impassioned poetry, and—but—cr —that 13 

hot the point.” 

His broken manner of specch was 
Ucliberate but skilfully disguised acting. 

What I’m trying to say, vicar, ix (his. 
to-night this scandal cannot be crushed.” 
ou mean. 2”? whis d the viear. 


let me go to her,” he whispered. ‘ But 


the post, Mr. Lang. What 


from his 
avid Inglis 


so much 


It after 


man——” 
“You mean——? 


” 


The words “almost” and ‘’begin 


he funnel of the | 


was poor Durward | 
We—my father and I—have | 
And—er—well, it: 


| 
“Had Miss Hume becn engaged to an honourable | 
| 


“ After what has happened to-night—what I was 
compelled to do in the name cf suffering humanity may 
have been scen by this scoundrel, and my conduct 
misinterpreted—I, sir, I] know your swect daughter to 
be as pure as the white lilics. But if I could bring 
happiness, consolaticn, forgetfulness of the past to 
her—I know it’s soon to speak, but——” 

Someone knocked on the door. Mrs. Amery 
entered without waiting permission. She started 
at the sight of the vicar, mastcred her painful eim- 
barrassment, and curtsied. 

7 Oh, sir,’ she implored, “do come to her, Miss 
Mimi. I was hoping the lightheadedness was just 
tempor'y, and—but scandal or no scandal, sir, it’s a 
case for the doctor, and—poor lamb !—it breaks my 
’eart to ‘ear her cry—always the same two names!” 

The vicar followcd Mrs. Amery. But when he 
bent over Mimi she did not recognise him. 

Sometimes she gabbled of a doll and a woolly bear; 
sometimes called pitifully for her mother; sometimes 
it was a game of Oranges and Lemons she seemed to be 
playing. But most often she called to David to come 
to her, sometimes whispering, sometimes crying out 
loudly that he had only to tell her that it was not true, 
and she would believe him. 

* David—David—mother ! ” 

Those were her most frequent cries. 

“Mimi, h’sh!” pleaded John Hume. 

But her mind had flung back to childhoods days. 
“What has mummy done?” she cried. “I hate 
ou, daddy—let me go to mummy !” 


| 


iy 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
Anne Fossall’s Substitute. 
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Joux Hume was seated at his study table. It was 
afternoon. Rain was pattering against the windows 
with a sound not unlike the patter of gravel that had 
awakened him in the small hours of the morning. 

‘A Bible was open beside him, and sermon paper in 
front of him. Never had his cross seemed so heavy, 
so unbearable, as now ; but he must continue to bear 
it. On the morrow he must go into the pulpit, though 
men and women would eye him curiously an 
gurreptitiously, and perhaps nudge one another. 

It was dusk, but the sermon paper at which he 
had been staring for some time was as blank as the 
look in his shadow-rimmed eyes. 

‘A morning paper and a telegram lay on the writing 
table. The telegram was from his cousin, Anne 
Fossall. He had written to her on the previous day 
and on that morning had telegraphed, begging her to 
come at once, and the telegram in front of him 
announced the time of her arrival. 

The newspaper was a moming paper, but the day 
had been so crowded and distracting that le had 
not yet opened it, though one piece of news was 
| known to him, The previous late afternoon had 
seen the inquest on urward Kenyon concluded 
with a verdict of wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown, and he had been told by somcene 
—for the moment he could not remember by whom, 
such a confusing day it had beecn—that David Inglis 
would be at liberty in the course of a day or two. 

It had been nearly midday before Mimi had _becn 
removed in a four-wheeled cab from ‘Thatcher's Farm 
to the vicarage, and the tongues of the village gossips 
were already furiously busy. 

‘And Zacky had knocked off 
drink at other folks’ expense. 
| Zacky a pint of four ale to 
“spicy” story. 

Was Zacky's story true ? 
of heads in the village. 
true! Yet there was 30) 
might have dreamed what he saw, and i 
, but for corroborative evidence of a kind. Had 
not Doctor Pemble been summoned to Thatcher's 
Karm not long after daybreak ? Had not old Joskyns, 
who drove the village four-wheeled cab, testified — 
over a mug of ale—to having been summoned to 
Thatcher's Farm, to having scen Miss Mimi—though 
she was smothered up in blankets—catried by Mrs. 
Amery and young George and the vicar, and the 
ventleman from London, ail anxious and_ hovering 
round, likewise Doctor Pemble, into his—Joskyns ae 
cab, the vicar and Doctor Pemble going along in the cab 

with her? And wasn't there the same to-do when 
| the vicarage was reached ¢ And wasnt the vicar 
looking more like the colour of a corpse than a living 
man? 

Old Joskyns, bald I 
legued, a relic like the cab he drove, could mind, 
as if it were yesterday, the time Mrs. Hume left home. 
What had happened now? Some folk had more than 
their share of trouble. What was the trouble at the 
vicarage now ? 
her leg and being 


work and gone on the 
It was worth standing 
hear his wonderful and 


There was much shaking 
Nay, it couldn't be quite 
mething quecr in it. Zacky 


aS 


lightheaded, inanes a 

y Aeorge relused to open t reir inouths, 

Pane tere there Zacky’s story ! Not that Zacky 

was to be trusted. But if Zacky told the story once. 

he told it a dozen times—in fact, 

cared to stand him a mug ofa 
(Continued on next page.) 


are compos 


nothing in it at | 
| cannot praise them too highly. 


to everybody who 
Je—how the blind wasn't 
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REFUSED FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE 
BEFORE USING DOAN’S PILLS: 
PASSED BY TWO DOCTORS AFTERWARDS. 


Mr. Wm. Walker, of Braefoot Pluce, 
Douglas, Lanark, N.B., who says: 
“When I was stooping over at; my work some 
years ago I was suddenly seized with a violent 
pus in my back. It completely crippled me, and 
had to be helped home; I couldn't walk a step. 
“During the next week or two I grew capitals 
worse. The water was sandy and difficult to pass, 
although there was a repeated desire to relieve the 
bladder, and I had to keep getting wp in the night. 
What with these disturbances ard backache and 
rheumatic pains, I never knew what it was to get 
a good night’s sleep. 
“JT took bottle after bottle of the doctor's 
medicine, but it was doing me no good, and for 


| three months I had to be idle, without any income 


a billiard ball and bandy- | 


Some talk of Miss Mimi having broken | 
-¢, Amery and | 


ed entirely of letters in their corr 


—a serious matter for me, as Jama married man 
with four children. 

“Twas in a miserable frame of mind, feeling 
convinced I should never get any better, when I 
happened to read about Doan's Biuckache Kidney 
Pills. I thought I might as well try them, and to 
my great relief they soon seemed to be doing me 
good. My back wasn’t so bad, I could stoop about 
more easily, and the limbs weren't so stiff and 
rheumatic. The water began to get clearer. and 
as I kept on with the pills they gridually removed 
every trace of the kidney complaint and bladder 
weakness. 

“That was EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO now. 
and ever since then there has been no sign of my 
old trouble, and I have been keeping at work 
regularly. I get up every morning feeling fit and 
well, and think nothing of the cight miles I have to 
walk each day. 1 owe my life to Doun’s Pills, and 


“Shortly before my breakdown I went to a 


ains in my back. ‘aud many a time after startin 
ome. eyes, when | vot. 
up in the morning, and my feet swelled _a great 
deal. 
"Sines Doan’s Backache Kidne 
amined for Life 


Pills enred 


me have uguin been ex 
— Oe oe af 
Tnsurance hy two doctors. and have passed 


y both times, although the water was 
for any trace of kidney isease. 
am now insured with a weil-known Insurance 
Office and two Friendly Societies. 
(Signed) “ WILLIAM WALKER. 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are 2) a box, 
6 boxes 13,1; of all dealers, Be sure you get the 
same pills as Mr. W alker had. 
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sae A - F magistt 
drawn so close that he couldn’t see into the parton, a Uke , ere ape breoee whirling away the ee eee fan dee te uth pei you huow, ania) 
in, ank clouds of a thunder § « te : rest 
Stee Mini, with one erg oe London oth, and how | “Phew! It’s stuffy in here. May I open the My dear—my dear!” John Hume winced. Vit clearly. 
Iss Mimi, wi & ont, : . » Th hed apart. hat a ripping | the way Pe; spoke was without offence—she cxuded 1 st 
he, Zacky, had gone off and fetched the -vhoar— sane wingowe 3 ay a al dl to live in a vicarage | purity ol Chacley and cheerfulness. eu and wt 
cn Vern te ooden. ea ene ee vel it and ave ten fights and save souls and christen babies, | _“* Ice packs,” Peggy repeated. “Tooremmler ae 
looked as if the rights of thestory had yet to be known, | and marry loving couples—ought to have put it tho ae feet night mare the bedside of a huily himsel 
though it was all mighty queer. other way round, of course. oo, i ru = six feet high, weig a irteen stone, strony a- an assaile 
Noe as John Hume brooded in his study, Mimi Hume forgot to be shocked. This wild, sunshiny, | ox. He ek a pete t, you know. Teed tris ail was tal 
slept, @ sleep induced by the medicine that had | inconsequent girl had in some subtle, are hg over; I iad to) Bad him and the ice bags toweilis, that it 
a the high temperature responsible for her | manner dived right into his heart and touched his | Frozen stiff by t! a aoe a But he was pummnictling “TI 
delirium; a sleep untroubled. by dreams, that ob- | slumbering humanity. his wife next Saturday as cheery as ever, Dick 
literated ‘the problem of- getting money from the post- “Come this way, Peggy, my dear. I'll take you A noble work |" the vicar said absently—* nur-ing, who hi 
office bank. et whether or not Rupert Lang had to your sous, 5 “ti ge Lae ary. “ U I T Messy though ! Well I’m off to the er { be ‘a 
‘ “T expect she will,” Peggy replie ye} a wok cag? Village fir had bt 
Pod pe tg his head as wheels ecrunched | these stake | 2” She swung up ahead of the vicar with | a lump of ice. Mimi had better get up. The vr at conta 
on the drive. A closed cab rolled past—driven by | a whir and rustle of pecans, Bene es aig oe is to use the injured limb during the intervals Pres 
old Joskyns. I bet she'll be glad to hear o} e’s German invasion of freezing. . David 
a Y or ar: Mimi was glad. She had been to school with Peggy She Tose from the bed and linked her arm throuzh crowd 
ae one wick eee It would be a | Fossall, and they had become great pals, but durin: the vicar's, “I’m going to take you both in charye.’ stare | 
relief to havo her in this hour. Such an eminently | the intervening years between gi hood and womanh * But you can’t go to the seiheee aii my dear: secme 
respectable woman, a trifle too cold and dour perhaps, | they had drifted apart. She had dreaded the advent Then you come with me ! you good ! Brie 
terribly severe but well-intentioned. She would | of Anne Fossall. he wanted to be left alone, quite She dr d him towards the door. a ey 
scarcely add to the' cheerfulness of the vicarage; | alone. No one could help or comfort her ! . Lame i many sue my aerevon fa finish!” he sai 
*. ; P did! e’ll compose it together as we walk along ! ‘The 
A ee ae tasty taped the sentence in his Depey's sick-room manner was not the conventional They wero already descending the stairs, the vicar had s 
sermon which he was writing. The servant was | one. The vicar caer ines socal eee i. enllatines holding back, Peggy pressing his am the F 
‘ th “dpoe, to be shocked. He a peculiar feeling tha’ ind | tightly and laughing. _ suspe 
nleaby Say ke a of the house was rudely | Peggy's boisterous good spirits, careless slang, and I really cannot accompany you—and Mimi mist iG 
disturbed by a sound strange to John Hume’s cars, | almost childish behaviour, were great understanding not be left, and——" Bri 
He scarcely recognised it at first. He started to his | of human nature ond ioe woman) tocling: coat wee pe ligd a Ad ‘ali, Pexgrantalad Karu “ : 
rs : ; Human nature ? e wondered exactly o y ched it of the “) 
te Soleil. 2 team of golden | it ae cael. _. | peg and banged it on to the back of John Hume's head. dollat 
sunshine ured unexpectedly through the study Finding it impossible to be conventional, and afraid | It sat as a hat sits on the head of a drunken man. the f 
window, talling full on his face, blinding him. . of unbending, he presently left the two girls alone. Expostulating, laughing a little, he was dragged actu affair 
He heard the door open unceremoniously, the “Hot fomentations for the ankle as often as | the lawn into the lane. Ere he knew where he was have! 
frou-frou of petticoats that could not possibly belon sible,” he smiled. ‘And by-and-by, Cousin he found himself in the village post office. a G2 
to Anne Fossall, a repetition of the strange nie Be , you and I will have quiet little talk in my . = oe t Lie — od mn ; solici 
hich had assailed his ears when the cab sto ; | study.” want to withdraw some:money trom the savings find 
it oaitied to have some connection with the raed Rather 1” But she made a little grimace as the | bank! . Th 
sunshine. Laughter—frank, free, girlish laughter. vicar left the room. She knew those “quiet little | But the ice was duly purchased and the retum I ow: 
He turned quickly, and a vision met his astonished | talks.” a eee journe < the Pe cing Sopmmierneds etn zee pictt 
aze, : “It’s I who'll talk to Uncle John!” she smiled at | ca the ice, ess of the water which drippe well 
. nN crown of wild corn-coloured hair, two roguish | Mimi. ‘‘ Now tell me all about it!” down his coat. On the way they met Rupert Lany. TI 
blue eyes, rosy cheeks, red lips, and ivory teeth, Mimi hesitated; but the desire to unburden her | who stopped to inquire for Mimi. or simp 
a sylph-like fairy figure. The whole outlined, sur- heart to a sympathetic iret and, moreover, one near ; Peggy Emery him up quickly. H'm! Is wan 
ded, bathed in golden sunshine. her own age, was great indeed. e your choice ? ; H 
rounded, bathed Fit Don't, faint—know I'm | Peggy helped her.“ By the way, of course, you've vicaf pretended to misunderstand. imi a 
an awful surprise for you, but you’ve got to make the | heard the result of the inquest—wilful murder against “‘ My dear uncle, it’s easy to see he’s keen on Mimi - his 
best of me!” The vicar’s first wild idea that the { some person or persons unknown.” calls it love. Now I know all about David——" yerd 
vision was one of the angels escaped from the staincd And then out it all came. “ His name must never be mentioned in my house : mise 
glass window of the parish church was put to flight. While Peggy Fossall listened she bustled about the | John Hume's brief spell of humanity fled. 7 fait} 
“Don’t remember me ?”” the young lady continued, | room, putting it es Drawing wide the curtains Peasy cuddled closer to him; the ice melted with put 
waltzing up to him, throwing her arms around his | and opening wide the windows, with deft hands | fearful rapidity. “ a that command of your N 
neck and implanting two hearty kisses on cither check. | giving | suggestion of comfort and beauty to the | won't stop you from reading the old Testament aloud ! Dav 
“Tm Cousin Peggy—called iggy for short—when somewhat severe nad pee ar and i she Dees often ee there. gy now - hav 
my frocks were——’ interjected a remark—gleams of sparkling sunshine in | as i were poor 0 rman measles Anne—}«'l Pai 
‘Hume remembered. An impossible, loving, fasci- | the gloom. don’t dream of letting Mr. Lang marry Mimi ° fror 
nating tomboy of a child. He had not seen her for “Feel better now it’s off your chest, eh?” She The vee was ai vlneiace Pe es ton, beens s feel vita 
some nine or ten years. sat by the bedside. a strange longing to open his _and hungry heat R 
Poor old Anas in bed with German measles— Mimi nodded. ‘Yes, you're wonderful. But— | to this impertinent, lovable, quixotic girl-woman. afd 
got a frantic wire from her this morning asking me to | there are other things. I’m awfully worried. Listen, Peggy suddenly meppes and faccd him as le ent! 
come in her place—Mimi’s broken something and | Peggy. I must get to the village this afternoon.” commenced to fence with words. “es : dra 
wants nursing and a kindly eye—whatever that is! “You can’t! Let’s have a look at the ankle.” “T’ve heard a lot about David—seen his picture in bee 
I’m a ripping nurse, uncle. Say you're glad to sce “JT must! If I don’t it means—oh, Peggy—I | the papers. He's white man, uncle, straight as a div. stat 
me. I’m not infectious. Anne wired from London, | can’t tell you! Ruination, perhaps!” Mr. g—well, the hospital taught me to read tac I 
only the operator can ng infected. And how are * seer wie wrong in the village? ie wouldn’t be seen gente — with him! It onl 
you—merry and bright, eh?” This David Inglis isn’t there ?” imi’s going to marry either of those men, put your me: 
The vicar’s head was in a whirl. He could only ‘“No; but I must get some money from the post- | money on avid Inglis. I'll back him! It’s no w= l 
st t Pe Fossall. She had burst lik ffice savings bank.” : = trying to kill love or part lovers—when one of ‘em s ¢"" ij 
are at Pe ossall. e urst like sun- | office sav . . 3 gut clit 
shine into the nady, put her arms around his neck, ‘ Dressmaker’s bill ?” a face like David’s! He’ll win, Uncle John. Tah | 
xissed him twice. Now she was sitting on the back Mimi even smiled then for a brief moment. ‘Don’t | my advice—back him for all you're worth—put yout kn 
of his chair swinging her legs and smiling into his face | ask me now. Peggy, help me. Make some excuse to shirt on him—I would, if I possessed one! a 
as if care did not exist in the world—or trouble or | go to the village, get me a withdrawal form, and bring The vicar's stern face, distorted with contrary tor 
a My dear child—I'm delighted, of course. But = a a Le ears dkoiked cog Men — Ren i a 
— i ’ . . = es ’ 
‘ don’t understand—poor dear Anne—very serious eggy stood at the window staring into the garden. | re-born, laughed. . ‘ 
at her time of life.” “T’ve only pot a couple of pounds—went a bust on a The house being rcached, conversation «+ nes 
Peggy laughed. “I can’t help it—she will look | new frock last month. But I'll get to the village | sto ped. fac 
funny spotted all over—poor old Anne, good as gold, | all right.” The vicar went to his study and looked at lis de 
a eavy . ie rae, ta ey aS. oe very heavy ! “Father may prevent you—he’s so severe and | sermon. An hour passed; he tore it up and com: lik 
nd not the right sort for a sic or a rectory. | suspicious now.” menced to write another on a new text: 
At a funeral. of course, she’s unbeatable! But whcre’s eggy smiled. “Severe! Suspicious! My dear, “ Faith, Hope, and Charity.” W 
Mimi? Hadn’t I better go to her and tell her the | I can twist him round my little finger. The poor | Suddenly he saw Peggy flying through the garden. té 
joyful news? Hurrah, the rain’s stopped! I always | man’s waiting to be tointerl. He wants livening up, | She held a slip of paper, a little blue envelope, Wet shi 
bring fine weather with me, you know!” you all want livening up! Now let’s look at the | hand. 
- John Hume tried to collect his thoughts which this | ankle.” “* Where are you going!” he cried. P Wi 
voung person had scattered with the clouds. Most While she was examining it John Hume entered the “ Back to the village. We forgot the ice bags ’ 
fascinating and delightful he admitted, but was she | room. ‘‘ What about a nice cup of refreshing tea In another minute, she was out of sight. fli cl 
a suitable understudy for dour Anne Fossall ? for our little nurse ?"” he cried cheerily. ‘‘ And some | Hume sighed. Rising presently he went upstan> \" sp 
Her age? He could not quite remember. About | beef tea for the invalid.” Mimi’s room and knocked timidly on the door. pu 
iwenty-t! she looked nineteen. She had not ““Nurse prefers coffee—more exciting!. And as His face wore a chastened expression. oy hi 
heen ads a up me the Fossalls, had been allowed ies ce ine id, going to og on champagne and He repeated the words of his new text, “ Fait’, lo 
io make her own life. -a-dozen oysters. e’s run down—forty d Hope, and ity.” 
How could he explain to her the part he wanted her | below zero! Wouldn’t hurt you either, Uncle S em ™ ie M 
to play, the difficult duties only a mature woman | You look below zero, too.” gee a ae a a 
of the world could properly perform. When Hume saw what Peggy was doing he turned 3 CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 5 br 
She read his thoughts. ‘t Anne told me roughly | to leave the room. She called him back. “ “That Settles It!” : w 
why she was coming here. I know all about it, uncle, “Come and have a look at it! Nasty jar she got. | So oo, .ostsstestoateatestertoetectecteatestoct se ances sbrcdsssbeeeieti ce V 
so don't worry. I'm quick at putting two and two | Fomentations no good. What she wants is an icc- | “ oeconeceneventene anther eaeestonocrtonnteeszenecdeniecenisat te" s¢ 
together. When the broken ankle’s mended there’s } pack. Got any ice?” “ You are discharged !” cl 


a broken heart to put in splints! I'm great at 
that. George—you remember Cousin Cicorge—the 
bad boy of the family—he said I'd have to keep an 
eye on Mimi, and on you! So look out!” 

_ The vicar smiled. Peggy's gaiety was infectious. 


“I fearnot. Besides, my dear, the doctor said——”’ 
“I know these country doctors. Now listen to me. 
You know I went to tho London Hospital as a pro- 
bationer. But I was a bit too rackety for ‘’em— 
still I learnt a bit—specially keen on broken limbs 


The magistrate’s voice echoed qui hrough 1" 
court. aise followed ; but David Yaglis del ged u 
move. He heard; he understood. It was what |" « 
had expected, after the verdict returned by 
coroner's jury. Inspector Rayne had informed | ¥ 
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magistrate that the police would not tender further 
evidence against him. 

Presently David heard the words repeated more 
clearly. He seemcd to wake, bowed to the magistrate, 
and stepped quietly from the dock, a free man, yct 
pnder a shadow. . . 

Comeone slipped an arm into his, and he found 
himself in a stone corridor. A ‘smell of fresh air 
assailed his nostrils, The man who had taken his arm 
was talking to him, congratulating him, and he realised 
that it was Dick Brieffer. 

~ Thanks, old chap !”” he said, with a handgrip. 

Dick Brieffer was & cheery optimist. It was Brieffer 
who had smuggled David's letter to Mimi from prison— | 
the letter, never received by Mimi, that John Hume 
had burnt to ashes and trodden into powder, the letter 
containing all that Mimi asked to know. 

Presently, after formalities that seemed everlasting, 
David found himself on the vement, quite a 
crowd round him and Brieffer. ost were content to 
stare at him, though one or two personal friends who 
seemed to spring from nowhere shook hands. 

Brieffer hailed a cab. 

“You can drop me at my office and take it on!” 
he said. 

‘Then suddenly David's brain cleared. Time, which 
had stood still, started for him again. The Past and 
the Future became real. But his emotions and his 
suspense were not very visible on his striking face. 

“Got anything for me—sa letter ? ” he asked. 

Briefrer knew what he meant, and shook his head. 

“A message ?” 

“No, old chap; but don’t worry! I bet you a 
dollar to @ brass pin you'll find the letter you want at 
the flat.” Brieffer was acquainted with the state of | 
affairs. ‘‘That-——” he checked himself. “TE you | 
haven't heard, haven’t bad a message, remember what 
a Cerberus the vicar is, But love ”_the young 
solicitor laughed a cheery, boyish laugh—“ love will 
find out the way !” 

‘Then he hummed softly to himself. “ Ah, me! 
I was a pa-ale young curate then!” and tricd to 
picture the vicar of allard’s Cross and Love being 
well acquainted. 

The cab pulled up. A handgrip, few quick, 
simple words, a next meeting arranged, and then David 
was alone, bound for Bewlay Strect. 

How slow it seemed! No letter, no message ! 
With an unconscious gesture David Inglis jerked back 
his soft Milan hat. It was not the prospect of jury's 
verdict or magistrate’s decision that had madc his life 
miserable during the past days; but whether Mimi's 


faith had survived the terrible strain that had been } words: 


put upon it. 
No letter, no message—but Brieffer was right. 
David's mouth twisted bitterly. Could John Hume 


have got at him that afternoon outside Brixton, he | had penned the words: 


would have struck him. A sharp, cynical laugh slipped 
from him, covering & sensitive man’s pain. 
vicar had only known ! 

Rewlay Street at last ! David sprang from the cab, 
and the sight of the areca rails and ihe rather depressing 
entrance to the block of flats conjured up tragic and 
dramatic memories. Since that night, what had 
become of Mimi’s mother 2? What chance would she 
stand against the trained sleuth-hounds of the law ? 

For a moment his thoughts had been distracted ; but, 
only for a moment. Was the hoped-for, prayed-for 
message or letter awaiting him in his flat ? 

Up the stairs, three steps to & stride. Last time he 
climbed them he was bearing Mimi’s mother in his arms. 

He reached the landing: he stretched out his hand to 
knock on the door ; but there was no nced to do spxor 
a devoted little woman, sharp-featured and shatp- 
tongued, had been straining her ears for sound of his 
footsteps. 

The door opened ; Mrs. Wex faced him. 

She, at least, believed in him and trusted him. No 
need for her to speak. ‘The withered, sharyefeatured 
face expressed her devotion, the dumb unswerving 
devotion of an animal. Her usually bright, needle- 
like eyes were dim. 

David’s face lit up as he held out his hand. Mrs. 
Wex wiped hers on her apron, and took it. She tried 
to speak, but words failed her. Tears threatened, but 
she checked them. 

This was no time for snivellin’! Full of optimism 
was Mrs. Wex. 

Since the police had gone she had scrubbed and 
cleaned, and cleaned and scrubbed. The very atmo: 
sphere reeked of soap and furniture polish, She had 
purchased a posy of flowers, and placed it in a glass on 
his writing-table in the workshop: “ Jest to make it 
look more ’omelike ea 
\ In the kitchen a kettle was on the boil. Tea was 
Mrs, Wex’s panacea for all the ills that besct mankind. 

Back ‘ome !”" she said. ** As I knew you'd come 
back ‘ome, notwithstanding them perlice and _ false 
witnessings. But it’s not fur me to start talking! 
Hie kettle’s on the boil, and, thinking you might relish 
suet with your tea, I've got in a nice chump 

p! 

_ But she was merely trying to cover her emotions 
under rapidly-spoken words Looking with keen- 
eyed devotion into David's face she read his thoughts, 
and knew the nature of his hunger. 


Tothe 25 readers who send in the longe:t words, 


If the | nothink of kissing of it—he ought to ‘ave done |” 


“Tt wasn't nochump chops’e wanted; but tha 

SS es : oe * writ across the oe 
u m talking!” s id. “ S *s 
pe ileal g she said. And there's 

She pushed open the door of his worksho 
table by the side of the vase of flowers she Pa Mee 
Mimi's letter and Mimi's photograph ; both she had 
treasured carefully beneath her bed in the basement. 

: Somethink as you may be glad to sce !”” she added 
pointing to the note. , 

David went past her quickly. She hovered at the 
door ; she wanted to see him open the letter. The love 
of his life and the romance of his life were hers, the only 
pcanye she had pa known or would ever know. 

he expression in her eyes suggest 
wrestling with tears. ’ periten Ei FERGIEER 

_Davi snatched up the envelope. For a moment 
his heart stood still. He cared at the well-known 
writing and the simple address “ David.” His pale, 
sensitive face flushed. Mrs. Wex watched bia 
fascinated. ‘ 

How could he have doubted Mimi for an instant ? 
He was ashamed. Her faith in him was unshaken. 

_ How did this note come—when—who delivered 
it?’ The words ripped out swiftly. 

Equally swiftly Mrs. Wex explained the circum- 
stances, telling of her conversation with Jarvis and 
his account of Mimi's meeting with her father in 
Bewlay Street. 

David hesitated with his finger at the flap of the 
envelope. It was, then, as he had bnagined. John 
Hume was turned bitterly against him; but love 
laughs at locksmiths and self-righteous parsons, and 
Mimi had braved the vicar's stern anger in order to let 
him know that her love and faith in him were 
unshaken. 

David's eyes travelled for a moment to the photo- 
graph. Mimi's eyes seemed to be looking at him as 
they a. at him in the flesh when last they met, and 

arted. 

And he had doubted her ! 

He tore open the envelope. Mrs. Wex slipped from 
the room. 

“If T don’t laugh!" she said to herself fiercely, 
“| ghall snivel—which in any case is nothink but 
*appiness !” 

David was alone. He unfolded the sheet of paper. 

What a brief little message it was; what a—— 

He staggered. The rattle of cups and saucers echoed 
from the kitchen. The kettle was boiling noisily ; the 
tea was brewing. 

David was staring again at the few hurriedly-penned 


“David, I do not wish to hear from you or see 
you again, —MrMt.” 
But, though, David did not know it was not Mimi who 


“Tf 'e ‘asn’t read it through twice by now—to say 


thought Mrs. Wex as she hustled into the room. The 
cheap china tea-service positively shone with devoted 
elbow-grease. A pleasant curl of steam drifted from 
the spout of the teapot. 

She cast a swift glance at David's face. 
sion was set, all trace of colour gone. Oh, Lor’! 
was amiss ? ; 

“ There—I say. there!" said Mrs. Wes, masking 
suspense under shrill, aggressive tones. © You ain't 
*ad such a cup 0’ tea—sinco—since the last time I made 
it for you. I cut a bit of brown bread-and-butter— 
they do say brown bread is the more nutritive—and I 
shall ‘ave that chump chop done to a turn” : 

David moved ; laid the note on the table. “ Don't 
bother about: that chop, Mrs. Wex!” ; 

* But, [tell you, you ought to take somethink—you 
must take somethink——’ : 

Her high-pitched voice cracked quecrly. The look 
in them eyes of ‘is! He had got his letter ; he had 
read it. But the look in them speaking eyes of “is! 

Mrs. Wex crept towards the door. Sho feared 
neither man,,woman, nor child in Bewlay Street. She 
did not fear David Inglis. She had no name for the 
emotion that made her press @ hand to her heart, as if 
she had been seized by a terrible stitch. — 

“You're wanting nothink else, Mr. Inglis?” she 
said, all her volubility gone, fighting hard to control 
her quivering lips. ; 

iabing eles, thank you, Mrs. Wes. 

-erything I want.” 
ie There was a ref his voice she had never heard 


His expres- 
What 


I have— 


before. It was calgi, dispassionate ; but she realised 
the terrible effort dr self-rest raint. : 

‘Your letter—Miss Mimi ? Don't think me taking 
a liberty——" Her yoice cracked, His romance was 
her romance. “ There's nothink wrong, sir? 

He seemed not to hear her. She saw. him re-read 
the letter. Then he quietly tore it up into a dozen 
pieces and dropped them into the wastepaper basket. 
His lips shaped three words. Mrs. Wex could just 
hear them. 


“That settles it |” . _ : 
He passed his hand slowly across his face, hiding his 


eyes for a moment, his action that of a man waking 
from sleep and brushing away the cobweb of a dream. 


(Continued on next page:) 
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Young Child’s Scalp i. 
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se DPoLty had 30 itching ringworms on 
; her head and neck,” says Mrs. Geo. 
Biddlecombe, 13 Warren Avenue, Shirley, 
Southampton. ‘‘ All Dolly’s lovely hair 
had to be cut away, and her head was 
covered with scabs. Home-made and 


cheap ointments proved quite use- 
less. Then we saw a doctor. 
His ointments, however, were 
no more successful than all 
the others we had tried, and 


splendid thing for ring- 
worm.’ I dic try Zam-Buk, 
and after smenring it over the 
sores only a few times it both 
eased the itching :und made Dolly's 
Lead look a great deal healthier. [ 
persevered with Zam-Buk, feeling that 
at last we had got a real cure for the 
obstinate ringworm, and the result of 
keeping on regularly with Zam-Buk was 
that all the sores and scabs were removed 
and Dolly was left with a perfectly clean 
and healthy scalp again. The child's hair 
is growing splendidly now, and will soon 
be as long and beautiful as ever.” 
(OF atl Chemists at 118. 2.0 oF 46.) 


PICTURE-MAKING WITH SHELLS. 


Everyone, young or old, can take part in this delightful 
pustime. Amusing avd instructive for the children. 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Sold in large boxes containing twelve varieties of 
heautiful shells, price 23. per boz. A sheet of designs, 
like the one in the picture, yiven away with every 

box. Address your order to 

The Publisher, Pictares in Shells, 28 Maiden Lane, London, we. 


THE BEST XMAS STORY 
FOR YOUR BOY. 


C00-EE 


A Tale of Peril and Adventuro in tho South 
Seas. 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
With eight Full-page Illustrations by 
E. P. KINSELLA. 


One: of the best sea-sturies 
ithasbecn oxr good fortune to 
perusc.—THE SCHOOLMASTEK. 


— 


Sold nt all Booksellers, price 28, GL., or post free for ff 
vs. U4. frum A. F. SOWTER, 25 Maiien Lane, J 
London, W.C. 


Mark postcards “Alpha.” (See page 264.) 


ee 


| 


He had given no attention to other Ictters on his table. | night of the murder, from the night of the murder to 
Now he opened a yellow envelope and pulled out a the inquest. 
sheaf of p:oofs of his story, “A Midnight Crime.” He loathed the woman whom he more than suspected 
He had asked too. much of Mimi’s faith ; hoped for | of carrying on a nefarious tradc under the disguise of a 
too much of it. He could not prove or disprove any- | beauty specialist. He had been afraid of her ; he was 
thing from «\ witness-box point of view as to what had | inclined to be a little afraid of her still, though when 
passed between himself and Phcebe. In fact, what | sho went into the witness-box, wearing her sham furs 
evidence there was was against him, ‘and he had been | despite the time of the ycar, a good-looking woman of a 
compelled to let the seemingly damning evidence of blowsy, artificial, unpleasant he in she had given 
the hairpins found in the bedroom pass. His lips were | evidence that amounted to the fact that she knew 
sealed. It wae a matter of belief or disbelief, faith or | nothing. 
want of faith, and he had dared to hope that Mimi But Inglis had not forgotten his impression that 
must have known his nature sufficiently to understand | Madame rayle’s door was slightly ajar—and certainly 
that her love hed rendered him impregnable against | the flat was lit up—when he bore Bett Hume up the 
the lures of any other woman though she combined the | stairs. He had not forgotten Madame to appear- 
fascinations of a Verws and a Circe. ance when the police subsequently visited him. : 
He began to correct the proofs. The postman was coming up the stairs. David 
Presently a thin, wrinkled hand and arm passed | knew a forlorn hope, and asked him if he had any 
over his shoulder; @ steaming cup of tea was noise- | letters for him. The postman shook his head. The 
lessly placed right under his nose. The door closed. | sheaf in his hand was for Madame Frayle. Madame's 
correspondence was voluminous and lucrative. 


He was alone ! 
“I£T could only ’it somebody—or somebody would Inglis turned his head. Madame Frayle had 
tman. Her door 


‘it me !” whispered Mra. Wex ferociously as she crept | perhaps been listening for the pos' 
back to the kitchen. was open, and Inglis could sec her, dyed of hair and 


Inglis laid down his pen. His hands dropped to | painted of face. She was in the act of buttoning up 
his sides. her blouse. 
If he saw Mimi and explained? . . Her eyes travelled to Inglis as she reached out for 
How could he explain away Phoobe’s evidence | her letters. 
without incriminating Mimi’s mother? His tongue “You don’t love me, and I don’t love you, Mr. 
was tied. Because lie loved Mimi he would lose her. | Inglis!” was her thought. “ And I’ve helped put a 
Also, he was very sensitive, ver proud. He could not | nice little spoke in your wheel. Nor have I done with 
ask forgiveness for an offence he bad not committed, | you yet, though poets and authors don’t overflow with 
and Mimi believed hii guilty. Her faith had broken | money. But you can wait, and you'll have the hand- 
down, and he could disprove nothing. ling of more money when you marry the widow !” 
“That settles it!’ he repeated. His agony was She retired to her consulting-room with her corre- 
none the less terrible because he refrained from cursing, | spondence. One by ono the fish were drifting into her 
from stamping up and down the room, and from | net. Rupert Lang—sho had got him by the collar for 
tearing his hair. one, and there were others ! 
And Phebe ? . She was looking through her letters in quest of a 
He found pipe and tobacco, and smoked fiercely. atmo one. Small fish were sweet! She gavo a 
He owed Phabe his freedom. A shadow still hung | little chuckle as she paused at a letter bearing the 
about him, but her evidence had furnished a conclusive | postmark “ Hallard’s Cross.” 
alibi as far as the actual committal of the crime was She drew from it a couple of five-pound notes 
concerned. He recalled the scene in the witness-box, | enfolded between o couple of shects to deaden their 
and writhed. She had lied as to the length of time she | rustle. 
was with him, yet he dared not accuse her of having “ Herewith is inclosed ten pounds on account of 
done so wantonly. Her agony and shame in the | fees for special course.—M. H.’ 
witness-box had been very real. She had lied in order Poor Mimi shrank from signing her name in full, 
to make the alibi more conclusive. and had compromised, putting her initials. Madame 
He must go to her, thank her—do the right thing. | Frayle fingered the notes lovingly. She was out for 
And the world and its wife looked to him to do more | whales and big money, but small fish and “ fivers ” 
than that; looked to him to marry the woman who j were sweet. 
had sacrificed her reputation for him. : She moistened her lips as she continued to crackle 
He rose, and Mimi’s photograph caught his oe the notes—the notes Mimi had borrowed from her 
He drew a hand across his eyes shanply. and locked it | father’s safe and a fund of which he was the treasurer, 
away inadrawer. As he dia so, Mrs. Wex entered. money that was not yet replaced. 


“A party to sec you, sir ! *? she whispered. 2 


Inglis went into the passage and scented the news- 
Offered by the Editor of ‘‘M. A. P. ** for 


paper reporter in the young man who confronted him. 
“T come from the MoRNING HERALD,” commenced 
the young man, fumbling for his notebook. ‘ And 


should be glad——” - 
“T’ve nothing to tell you——” correct forecasts of the results of Rugby 
“ But——” Football matches. 


“Tye nothing to tell you!” Inglis held open the 
door, and the Mornnina HERALD man retired discomiited 
for the moment ; but he had been commanded to write 
a story round the discharged man, so, meeting the 
caretaker in the hall, he tackled her. 

Inglis went back for his hat. 

“ Going out, sir?” asked Mrs. Wex. 

The photograph, of which she had taken such 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


You may enter this week’s contest by using 
the free entry form below. Post your entry 
form to arrive not later than first post Friday, 
December Vth, to the Editor, M. A. P., 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Mark your 
envelope ‘‘ Rugby No. 9” in the top lef:- 
hand corner. 

The complete conditions and method of 


taking out postal orders, post office orders, 


WEE END'NS 
Dee. &, Le 


Madame Frayle dealt with her other corre 


“J shall have my place in the couniry wit bee 


cars yet!” she laughed; and feeling on mizity cs 
terms with herself she poured herself out a !:-. of 
créme de menthe, ‘’Ere’s to myself!” 


_ Having filed her correspondence, she turns! to a 
little pile.of tradesmen’s books. Her grocer soa 
wine merchant. She tucked one of the ti-jouind 


notes into his book for the settlement of his ao eit, 


Then she helped herself to a little more“ S! siwird 


light.” It was running low. She would ordi i sume 
more, and at the same time pay the bill. - 

Twenty minutes later Madame Frayle. |eiring 
herself with an exaggerated air that she reckon wig 


that of a grand lady, sailed into her grocet’s, a bo in 
one hand and tradesmen's books in the other. 


“I'll settle your little account, Mr. Frost,” she said 


graciously. 


Mr. Frost took book and bank-note smilincly to the 


cashier's glass box, and returned to Madame Ir1;!s 
pencil and order-form in hand. _ 


He was booking it when the young lady inthe class 


box called to him in a respectful, hesitating manny. 


“If you'll excuse me one moment, madam!” sud 


the grocerwith a spirit end wine license. 


Madame Frayle followed him with her eyes; sie sw 


him enter the cashier's little place; saw the young 
woman call his attention to the five-pound not». 


“Lord!” She played Mrs. Mowle’s old trek. Her 


hand slipped across her mouth. The grocer had tiles 
the note, and was holding it up to the light. 


When he came from-the box his expression was 


embarrassed. 


‘“* I’m very sorry, madam,” ke said, ‘“ but I'm afraid 


this note is a forgery. Please understand—of cour, 
we're all liable to be victimised ”—he glanced at the 
clock in the shop—" but they would tell us at the bank. 
It would be more satisfactory for both of us, macom, 
if we obtained expert opinion on it.” 


Madame Frayle’s features had assumed 2 crv. 


whitish tinge round her mouth. Inquiries of ull is! 
were repugnant to her. There was nothing in having 


assed a forged bank-note innocently—if it wis « 
orgery. It was not that which troubled her. Bui. 


they. would want to know whence she had obtaines. «. 
and there would be tracings-back that might taie th: 
police to the Vicarage, Hallard’s Cross, And once the 
police got ferreting round— you never quite knew." 
as P.C. Jarvis was given to soliloquise. 


“You don’t think that, Mr. Frost?’ she said. othe 
defensive, her cunning brain at work. “I got it trom 
one of my clients in the natural course of business 
though which ono for the life of me I couldn't s.¥. 
Money comes by post; others pay cash. 1 
I'd a dozen clients to see me yesterday. This is m-' 
distressing to me, I can tell you! I number Laies vi 
title and the élite among my clients, and one has to! 
very careful before making a statement, such) bears 
the case.” 

““Yos, yes, madam. But I think it would be mo:e 
satisfactory to obtain a banker's opinion.” 

“Thave every intention-of doing that 1 said Madina 
Frayle. ‘ But there’s no reason why you—- 

“For my own satisfaction, madam,” rc 
grocer, retiring with the note. When he retur 
had discarded his spotless white smock, and cue: 
bowler hat and gloves. ' : 

They reached the bank a minute before four cules 
Mr. Frost asked for the manager, and they were chon 
into his private office. ; 

“ Undoubtedly a forgery,” said the managcr. afer 
scrutinising the note. “ x very clever onc—one o 


precious care, was put away. ‘Cos why ? Because 
© couldn’t bear the sight of it ! 

He nodded. ‘Can't quite say when I shall be 
back, Mrs. Wex!” The front door closed on him. 

“What's the use of snivellin’ !” whispered Mrs. 

Wex ferociously, drawing her bony knuckles from 
her eyes. 
» She went into the workshop and began dustin, 
round with her apron. The envelope, simply addressec 
“David,” lay on the writing-table. Mrs. Wex picked 
it up; snified and quivered ; then her dimmed cyes 
travelled to the wastepaper basket. She had cleared 
jt out when she was making all clean and bright for 
him for his return. But there wero scraps of paper in 
jt now. For a long time she stared at them, under- 
going the agonies of temptation. 

“May I be ‘ung, drawn, and quartered!” she 
whispered at last. “It ain’t neither nasty mindedness 
—nor yet idle curiosity. I loves ‘im as if ’e was my 
own son. He loves °er—and what’s she writ to *im to 
break ’is ‘cart for? Somethink’s driving *em apart— 
and that Potiphar'’s wife of a woman will be ‘aving 
‘im afore I can say knife—if somethink ain't done 
quick !” 

She went on her knees, and picked the torn frag- 
ments from the basket. . 

“May I be ‘ung, drawn, and quartered! But ’e 
ain’t_got no mother to look arter “im—and it’s up to 
you, Matilda Wex !” 


* * ° * * 
As David pulled to the front door, his eyes travelled 


across to the opposite flat, and rested ona brass plato, 
Madame Frayle.” His thoughts flashed back to the 


Doep any lady reader Know the answer to thie question : 


eeeee eee aE ET AT ee ce 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST UNFOLDED. 


The names of the wianers ia Rugby Pootball Contest 


series at present in circulation and causing @ !\" 
trouble. ‘Ihe work of a clever man or ganz. |i" 
Bank of England and the Bankers’ Association hi ° 
taken the matter up. We've put our own men © wi 
the matter as well as Scotland Yard.” . 
“Lord !” thought Madame Frayle. “I've Tine | 
myself into a regular hornet’s nest.’ : 
"And it was one of the two bank-notes she had lies 
mailed from Mimi Hume, notes borrowed from | ° 
vicar’s safe and the fund of which he was tress" 


awarding prizes appear in the current numb 
of M.A. P. 7 


“mM. A. P." RUGBY FOOTBALL CONTEST. 
No, 9. 
Matches to be playcd on Saturday, Dec. roth. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. 
For a draw don’t cross out either. 


London Irish =v. Roker Nemada: The bank manager picked up the telephone. 
Blackheath: — v. Cardiff. “Excuse me,” he said, “ but I'll let the Bans © 
London Welsh. ve gated Services. England know at once ; also Scotland Yard.” 


Neath =" v. 


(teen Hospital — v. London Scat Cn vest ett tect ences Dandies) 
Ric mmnoad y Ge = pee or o greatest importance to Davi gtis. 
—— Ve Cee ee 


“vgs,” he said, “I am up to my neck in dt. 
but it’s my misfortune, not my fault.” 

“ Your misfortune ?” 7 

“Yes. You see, I have a faculty for m'h! “ 
such an excellent impression upon people that Gry 
still persist in trusting me.” 

——> 5 

Proressor : ‘‘ Which is the most delicate of '° 


The above matches take place on the ground of the first 
named, 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“¢M. A. P.,” and to accept it as final, and I 
enter only on this understanding, and I agree 
to abide by the printed conditions. 

AGDPESS oo. ectee cen eeeeenceeees sea crane cana nee aa 


PV. «ww nnidig eth na dee iiie nels os ase Ret geesevne er eeeeeee . 


it, you can’t hear it, you can’t taste it, and you «| 


No. 6 appear in this week's M.A.P. smell it, but you know it’s there,” 


Why is a last year's hat like a honeymoon ? (Turn to page 262.) 
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: Sporling AN INVENTION 
| 9 <ipP FOR 4,000,000 MEN 


NEW SAFETY RAZOR WiTH ONLY ONE EVERLASTING 


d ~ome Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 
‘ and Pastimes. HOLLUW-GROUND BLADE. 
Ne aaaiaes oe 
Tirssert, Bury 8 centre-forward, heads the list of rc e 

. tut oad scorers. Try it for 50 Days Free. 
s -_ 4,000,000 men will be Iighted this morning. | This splendid r try for thirty days f 
m snestoN NorT# Exp have had but two regular first Te greate-L improvement that has ever heen made in | charge. peal aati ges a Pee eae 
: team goalkeepers during the past twenty-two years. shaving appliances has been discovered by a clever | 
ia They are James “rainer and Peter McBride. Shettield stcei-worker ESPECIALLY USEFUL TO TRAVELLERS. 
| f af ie uf Pearson's Weekly can try it for 80 days Tho‘ Muleuto”’ is especially useful to travellers, for it 
1e : s reo of charge. i . ; j i i 

BowER, of Clapton Orient Football Club, proves to a BE os ek ; is packed in the smallest of cases which can be slipped in 
BR ven, apton ens Festal aan | th ihe at hs «Mag wales | Mandya eaten t= ere in 
ee Only four goals have so far been scored against him. The, has beeen plouanhy, even a delightful operation. | abearing qaRitieey I eo teos. to get perfect shave 


No longer will you look upon that tive to ten minutes 
before breakfast with your razor as one of the most With the ‘‘Mulcuto” you can have a perfect 
unpleasuit times of the day. With the ‘* Muleuto ’ | shave in a swaying train, on a tossing steamer? 
you cin shave yourself in three minutes, and as smoothly | 42 ® racing motor-car, or in a bumping cab, 
as you would Le by the most skilled barber in without cutting yourself in the slightest. 


England. = P : Write, then, fora “ Muicuto” shaving outfit. 
The “ Mnteato” never ‘drags’? the skin, never cuts, | This consists of : 


SUNDERLAND, who at present head the First Leaguc, 
me are the only club who have yet to be beaten. As we 
ao to press they have played 13 matches, won 7, and 
drawn 6. 


tor s FooTBALLERS” Sunday Afternoons "—a distinct | never hurts in any way, never roughens, never scrapes, 
Si) link between religion and the game—aro rapidly | and never leaves sore plices. (1) The ‘ Mulcato’”’? Safety Razor, with handsome 

becoming as popu in England as they have long Those wha wee the? Mulenta’? unanimously agree that ' nickel-plated case and best Shetticld steel, hollow 
Vas been in Scotland. it is the most perfect shaving appliinee ever invented, (2) ey oe “a Hvenae oe met din Bad 

—_—. MAD F “DOUBLE-REFINED" SHEFFIELD ; n ingenious holder for stropping e blade. 
vid Ar a Lancashire County Cricket Club dinner at Man- ioded . RAZOR EEL. (3) A minute metal travelling case to hold the above. 
rey chester on December 19th Jack Sharp will be given Inthe first place, only the very finest quality double- All will be sent in payment of only 2s. 6d. 
retined and highly-tempered Shettield razor-stcel is used. You can try the razor for 2 mouth in your own home—= 


a cheque for £2,000, this amount being the procceds 


of his late benefit match. in its manufacture. ample time, surely, to sce if the razor satistics you or 


The steel of which the ‘* Mulento ” blades are made is | not! 
hardened and tempered by a secret process posses:ed by At the end of that time you have two alternatives— 


Jounxy SumMeRS has just returned to England 


ove F + successful tour m Australia. Out of the the malers alone. |, 3 (1) You can keep the “Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit 
nant he has fought four ae been won by Each blade, again, is hollow ground by hand, and is without paying any more money. 
him, and three have been drawn “ properly set by expert workmen. ; (2) You can send the whole outfit back and your 2s, 6d. 
es Such b'ades as these cannot be aeineee par a, <i will be returned to you. 
Sa in blades si ‘ : ed steel. : ‘ Piety: : : 
Lorp Brassky, who is retiring from the presidency on ae ed Ly capone There is very eee Teele af your ding thes Sate 
Lit, of the Royal Yacht Club owing to the political crisis, Whereas with many silety razors each blade is only good aaa yon have fe: a ak anit. you will like it far 
the has spent forty years of his life in a yacht of some for one shave—ane thrit an indifferent one—the “*Mulcuto oF od 2, GL & heavily ‘aeneuplated, model! de 


blaile is pracbically everlasting. J A " : 
: . asad Por several seat . 4 luxe ‘* Mulcuto ” razor will be seut with case and holder 
be can oo for several years, even, W ithout ever | instead of the tnickel-plated? razor. This 3s. Gd. 

eing replaced, silver-plated mo lel de ise ** Mulcuto ’ is tho very highest 


the kind, and in that time has covered over 350,000 miles. 
ME; ———— 


Anrrcp Survuss, the English runner, is in strict 


“ Weybridge. 


vthe training, and so confident does he feel in his present « Please end me one of your’ Muleuto’ razors compicte | standard of shaving pertection.) 
nen) fitness, that be has issued a challenge to run any | us purchased from you about two years ago, a!so one SEIZE THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
ar man in the world over @ distance of ten, twelve, oF | separate blade, I want the blade for a razor for myself, TO-DAY. 
say, fifteen miles. and the razor @ present fora friend. I have a hard beard, ; 
ath but ihe sante Balls is still going strong.—F, Woop au.” Never before has there keen such an opportunity. 
met : He-o, you sec. isa gentioman who has nsed one of the ‘A month's trial of the fine-t Safety Razor in the world 
ie Tie latest achievement of the Foot!all Players e. i: . hes i ie Nears and never chamyed his —and your money returned if you do not like it. 
first ‘' Muleutos” for two years, > 1 ““ Muleuto”? Shaving Outtit, including the 


Union is to issue a magazine. It is largely made up Sucka tiaan ba ae emfety razor ! A complete 
2 re B | blade once all that times | Wine othe eee ae ha Muleuto” razor with everlasting blade, for the small 


from matter from the pens of prominent players, and ae eae nvaduee such a record as this ? 

FE. H. Lintott, Bradfurd City’s and England's left ap 7 F alae eavennlo Viel, shews the splendid | sm of 2s. Gd. (or “silver modcl for 3s. 6d.) 4 

half, is its Editor. lasting qualities of the" Muleato 7} lads 2 | ae niyantaze of this opportunity to-day before it is 
ee + withdrawn. 


vee : * fy 5 
“— Norvthholne, Lower Park Road, Hastirgs. ; , e . 
i i ‘ we used the * texto? Sufety Lazo the | Write now tothe‘ Mutcuto’? Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 
Vine A straw shows which way the wind blows, and a a = pa te pale BT ney eels P), 31 to 33 High ltolborn, London. W.C.. aicleuli 
and ain delighted witty, Ue ‘ a y A s deposit of 2s. (L—or 33. bd if you ‘issive ile cilvers 


the fact that Pennsylvania University has staried 


, y ‘ . ja ave. 
Lt to play the English Rugby game sugues's that Mr. is equatly pleased, so (hatwe can congratulate ourselves on | plated model — 


so as als sed right months, and he | ‘ 
Sa Coa eae and the complete ‘* Mulcuto ’ Razor and 


will be posted to you carriage paid. 


Roosevelt's denunciation of Americzn foocball, bas . : : ‘ having, | Shaving Outtit 

e aAmencet a inding sued En Cr inpseccad and pleasing Means of shaving, aVINg me Bs, ci nee dif or 
been taken t findany © ha ae Oo ee 13,77 Try it for thirty days, and if you don’t want 
© heart. and we Go il fuil tu ree pnonend it ta our friends, to keep it uiler that tial soar deposit will 


be returued without any deduction, 
Or, if yon like it, you simply keep it 


Tue only English football clubs which do not play | THE GREATEST SCIENTIFIC 
and have nothing more to pay. 


under either the Football Association or the A.F.A. | giavING HAPROVEMENT EVER 


are the Territorial ones. Mr. Joseph Lyons. the xNOWN Write to-day. ‘The address 
hve catercr, has presented a splendid cup for competition os : is:— 
sola among these soldier teams. The ; Mulenio™ oe Rance is tho The “ Maleuto, Manu- 
: = af chasing amplences. acturing Co,, 31§ to 33 
‘Via W. WCrackEN, of Newcastle United. who refused yrech tistowl ot king because Nigh Holborn, “London, 
huite to go on to the feld in a certain Ireland +. England | i upon the sh inane 11 ate W.C. 
git match unless ho were given a foe of £10 instead of a 4 - . di po Tere 
guinea, has just been reinstated by the Irish F.A., bene sit ee diate gu 
| and is certain to be chosen for this scason’s iater- a mist FP TLOny Cee wiry beard, tb 
nationals Fie sin beard, ths wiry bear, the 
SONA wripklod foo, the tender shin, all are Post | free, Ccm- 
Se olraved } ly. erat eee 
Jor Jeannie, the negro boxer and “ the only man hanls over your pit s{ Model 
er. who can make a show against Johnson.” according to rusing the Mal- e Lure,” 36 
reports, is at present trying to fix up a match with the | estos) yeu will not fecl 
thie coloured champion, The conditions are that the | te alte hans 
Pop ote se ike 


THIS IS THE COUPON ENTITLING YCU 
10 A 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OF THE 


on will he as 


battle be a fight to a finish, and that it takes place in |! 
ie .0oJ.u as that 


Paris on the night of the Grand Pris. 


* ——— ait sirl, “ » & 
Wuen first started, the Sunderlin! Foothall Clab | yee! eens't MARVELLOUS MULCUTO SAFETY 
funds were very low. and to keep it from distanding | oy RAZOR. 
pelt. hed of the members decided to ratile a canary. This | re ‘ To tho * Muleuto” Manufacturing Co. (Dept. P), 
pug in £2 for the club's excheancr and proved the | stuccly hair. —< 31 to a3 High Hetbersy W.c. - 
urninp-poi i hai 4% ine < wy have | ar Sirs,— Please forward tome, carriage paid, by 
sf not 1S ee Rages carters ° ae then i i ~~ return, the “ Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit (including 
bd : @ c and are now one of tho mose Safety Razor), for which I enclose postal order for 
tut successful clubs in the English First Division. 2s. 6d_,® upon the condition that you return the cash 
a aa a infull should L send the Outfit Lack within 
One of the most intricate processes is the making cf ; é‘ ' ySe 
7 baseball which is used in the nations! game of ih Winse 
of ts America, ‘The centre of the ball is a globe of cork : 
covered with rubber. Round this several layers of Address 
coarse twine are twisted, and then the ball is wound 
round by machines with thick blue yarn. The ball is “19 eaftas the touch of a P sagonenesetgt : 
: then dipped into cement solution, and after further uoman's hand,” Bet Si yee ould Uke on he M 
ae windi * . 9 . rave Silver-Plated Razors on 30 days trial, 
nt Pinatas with thin thread, the hall is coveied with AGENTS WANTED. 
uct thick horse hide. During the whole p* cess the ball | 
is weighcd and measured five times. 
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‘ The cards ean be marked with | has no need to quit. You can search him, and le 


the back of each card. The sharper can tel extra aces up his sleeve, either with or without ¢> 
i? fess from the position of the s t on the back of the i Spicica for keeping them there. 
h ! card the value and suit of the card. The backs 
of the cards must have plenty of pattern on them, 


was greatly amused recently by reading alwn:' 
or the marking is apt to be a trifle too conspicuous 


a play produced in London in which a man w:: 
supposed to be caught in the act of cheating <4 
cards, Somebody had put a card in his slecvs 
The dear, innocent playwright was wrong. 

A good sharper cheats in such a way that you 
can prove nothing against him. He can mato 
sure of winning with what our American friencs 
call the “cold deck,” that is to say, a pack whict 
is quite unprepared, either by prearrangement o! 
the cards or by marking them. Only very rarcty 
will a sharper mark some cards during play: 
such marking is done by a small dent made with tho 
nail of the thumb or finger. 

A Nimble Brain Required. 

It would be impossible, in a short article, to give 
full particulars of how I contrive to cheat without 
being found out—even if I wished to impart that 
knowledge to my readers. I may say, however, 
that a sharper has to be as nimble with his }rain 
as with his fingers. He locates certain cards hy 
noticing them when they are thrown down on tiw 
table at the end of a trick, and he rapidly calculates 
the positions of those cards when the whole pack 
is gathered up in his hand. 

The sharper has several systems to help him 
in his work, and a good man can remember thc 
order of the whole pack after he has seen it deali 
out once on the table. In the course of play, 
however, it is not necessary to remember so many 


No. I. 
By a CARD-SHARPER. liberty. Nowadays some ¢ 


|" A “Crook” Here Explains Why Sharpers are 
it Seldom Detected. ag oa are high the pack is changed every hour— 
—— or less. 
} 1 am not half so clever as some people think I am. Sometimes the marking is done by pricking the 
| 1 have heard people talking about card-sharpers. | cards slightly. One pin-prick on each card is 
vy) They did not know they were talking to one; enough. The card is put face upwards on @ piece 
if arly if they had known they would not have | of glass and the ricking raises a tiny bump on the 
i n so gencrous with their information about | back of the ca which the sharper “reads” by 
a card-sharper’s skill. I have heard people say passing his thumb over the card as he deals it. 
Hl over and over Pie that a good sharper can take & Sometimes the cards are marked by the printers 
i new, unprepared pack of cards, and deal a “ Nap of the cards. The pattern appears to be the same 
tr hand ” to any one of five players. on all the cards, but there is a very slight difference, 
| Believe me, the card-sharper can do nothing of ; and the sharper has to learn the backs of the cards. 
fi the kind. Take note of the conditions, lease, | Still, again, the marking is sometimes done by 
The cards must be new and apart > No | means of shading the pattern in a certain way. 
{ the world can “ manipulate ” such cards | Cards specially printed for the use of sharpers 
i until he has seen their faces. The job of dealing | come from America ; they are not sup to be 
ti a “Nap hand” to one particular player out of | sold in this country, but—perhaps I had better be 
ee is not rai if the cards are marked; with silent about that. 
ordinary ca it is impossible until some few | No Aces “Up” His Sleeve 
games have been played and the sharper has had The old-fashioned card- iraanae had man 
time to locate a few cards. I will speak of that | devices to enable him to satay A‘ Maia 


branch of my profession later ; for the moment | was one of them. This little appliance was 


sharper in 


i baad to say a word about marked cards. usually fastened in the sleeve, and it was worked 

it, arked with Spots of Ink. somewhat on the principle of a “ lazy ”’ corkscrew. | cards. Knowing the position of certain cards that 

i They do not form the stock in trade of an expert | Extra cards were attached to the ‘ hold-out,” will be useful to him, the sharper can shuffic the 

t| card-sharper. When the sharper is going to sit and when the sharper wanted those cards he was | pack in such a way that the cards will fall cither 
to him or to his partner when they are dealt out. 


down to play with “ mugs” of a particularly soft kind able to get them down his sleeve and into his 
he may be able to substitute a pack of his own hand. Another old-fashioned picce of apparatus 
cards for a pack supplied by the club in which the | was a small mirror which enabled the sharper 
men are playing, but a really clever man has no | to know what cards he was dealing to his opponents. 


necd for such a clumsy device to enable him to The modern sharper scorns al such appliances. 
swindle. He does not believe in the motto of his grand- 
However, I may say that cards can be marked | fathers, “ When suspected, quit,” for the simple 


in various ways, and with some the secret is almost |! reason that when he is suspected of cheating he 
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00 TABLETS « OATINE TOILET SOAP 


FREE Xmas Gifts to Readers of “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


So convinced are we that the merits of Gatine Toilet Soap will ensure its universal adoption that 
we have decided, for a limited period, to distribute absolutely free to all who care 
take advantage of our offer, a Visitors’ tablet of this delightful Soap, together with samples ot 
geven other Oatine preparations, which are equally delightful and useful. 

CATINE SOAP is made from the very finest materials and scientifically compounded. 
It contains the healing and cleansing properties of the Oat, besides the crushed husks which are 
usually used in the manufacture of Oatmeal Soaps. Everyone knows that oatmeal is good for the 
skin, and when it is combined with the other fine ingredients of which this soap is made, it has 
no equal for healing and cleansing. It makes a nice, soft, creamy lather, which leaves the skin 
soft and velvety. It is not exponsive, as it lasts a considerable time; it is stocked by al! 
chemists, and is sold in 10d. and 3d. Tablets, the smaller size being known as Visitors’ Tablets. 


OUR OFFER. If you would like to Lave a tablet of this delightful soap, to test, send the attached Coupon, together with 


3d. in stamps, to pay the cost of postage and packing, and you will receive by return of post a par al 
e complexion, and also it 


Cutting the pack makes no difference, because 
the sharper’s opponent either cuts the cards at 
the particular place desired by the sharper, oF 
else, if the cut is not ma in this way, the 
sharper reverses the cut when he begins to deal. 
(Next week: “ A Dog-Stealer Gives Away Some 

of His Secrets.”) 


Ace tipo —— 


containing a full-size Visitors’ Tablet of Oatine Soap, to i 
es g tor ( , together with a co of our 50 pp. book on the care of th 
dainty Toilet Outfit containing a sample size of each of the following arena Mics :—2Dat ne Cream, Oatine Balm, Oatine Face Powde', 


Oatine Taicum Powder, Oatine Tooth Powder, Oatine Shaving Powder, and a full-size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 


FREE ALSO THIS TOILET OUTFIT. 


Take advantage of this offer and fill ep this - Presto 
i] ES | 


COUPON. 


OATINE TOILET SOAP INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


Please send me the Free Toilet Outfit of Ei i i 
2 ght Oatine Preparat : f i 
book on the caro of the complexion, together with a FREE poration 8 Oe NOATS aa a 


Reece tee eee en eeeeeeene 
a Wrarewraibinteievnasrarnierwprie a NOR RAR SA Weta: Se Sleweieere mie De tenmn si Se/9P Rie 


ADDRESS + cceesscccssscesestcceteeeeesnsseseneces ceneeeceranaaeesensancegsee nae aes 
L enclose 3d. in stamps for packing and postage (halfpenny stamps preferred). P. WV Sines No. 


EF OATINE CO., '89D Oatine Buildings; London, S.E. 


a 
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A slight alteration and 
its wonderful effect. 
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Business Slack. 
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TT 
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The Result. 


IVELGON 


In dainty cubes (one cube makes 
a large breakfast cup), packed in 
gold and blue euvamelled boxes, 
6d., 1s., 3s. 6d., all grocers. 


Samples post free. For @d. and 
grocer’s name we'll send: Sample 
Box Ivelcon, Sample St. Ivel 
Cheese, 6 Pieces of New Music in 
miniature form. 


APLIN & BARRETT, e‘c., Ltd., 
YEOVIL. 


It’s the steady caller 


for Quaker Oats, day after 
day, that proves the perfect 
satisfaction which Quaker 
Oats always gives. 


Quaker Oats has a flavour 
that is always new. 


The families who have it 
for breakfast the world over 
number millions. Experience 
has proved to them that 
Quaker Oats is just what 
food experts say it is: the 
most nourishing food known; 
the most economical. 


It is the only oats with 
“the large flakes with the 
special flavour.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line ot 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London,W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery maa suffering from 
Varicocele snd its accompanying debility and 
nervons weakness should rend for illustrated circular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painiers method, No electricity. 
Sent sealed, pest tree, two stan ps.—h. B. Norton, 
69 & w Chancery Lune, London, W C. 
mm 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Daya, Businesa Success, Matrimony. ‘Iwo years’ 
future added, Send birth-dete, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, 
»,Whitehurch Koad, Cardiff. 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Mustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day. — P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, Londen. 


_—_—— 

BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Alliec Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
pert vealed, post free, two atamps.—P. J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.¢. 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists, story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a po-t-card tor terme to 
Miss Moris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
BOLDERS wishing to hear of something to their 
advantage are requested to send their neme and 
address to Box }, co Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 


Btreet, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY.—Your future im nt events 
foretold. Marriage, Prrtner described, Business, 
Speculation, ¢ hanges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 

., staniped envelope. 
enue, Edinburgb, 


CARDS. — WORLD'S GREATEST 


xMAS 
VALUK.—Packeta of fifty (£0), latest design, bo uth 


ful y assorted cards and twelve splendid Xmas 
Post-Curds for Wot't! Worth @-!!!1 Gbtainable 
on.y from AckLind Hil, Xmas Card Publisher, 115 
Fleet Street, London, E.C 


a 

CHILDREN'S HEADS freed from Nita by 
ROGERS’ NURSERY HAIR LOTION, 74, and 1. of 
Chemists, Or 13 post tree from W. Hogers, Chemist, 
Be:, Jonson Road, Stepney, Louwon. 


YOU CAN EARN 1.17 hour.—Full particulars 
of employment, apply U, x9 Alde:syate Street, K.C. 
HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute” 
Daily hzercise Card, containin 20 Photographs and 
full instructions, cun be s.pplied post free for Nine- 

nee, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 
ronicn, W.C. INVEST Od. & XEEP FIT. 


How Lost; How Regained. 
uctive remarks to young and 


Preserve Strength, 


BL RENGTH: 
Interesting and instr’ 


middle-aged men on n 
Create Vitality, and_ Increase Nerve Stamina.” & 


enny stamp® DY 
iepensary, Brads OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHET; 
call or forward by post; full salue per return, oroffer 

Actual Manufacturers, 


ie —— F - made. — Messre Browning, 
XMAS NO! a Gartanes ts Oxford Btreet, London (Estab, 100 yeare). 
ar Ff sn aq 
$ aid New 
o1see ter Dolly cal Toys: new WEAK MBN, send for my two Books, FREE 
ga:ies, Photo Frames, Fancy Goods and Noveltics, —Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
; SS ae 


A.1 to retail 6d. each. == 
cash with order 


Toy Warehouse, 68 Call Lane, Leeds OLD FALSE TEETH, mounted in gold, 


dental, and vuicanite, gold and eilver, broken 


eee ae a E watches, and jewellery b upht for cash ; highest 
$8 CURED specdilys = e 
DD bektotrtrts 8 eer oo, “tnfting. prices. ‘no Borie, 361 igh Street, Edinburch, 
Trial Free privately.—Cariten Chemical Co., 4, BLUSAING CURED. wakiae j 
1g3, Birmingham. . — Doctor's famous 
Guildhall Ballalee, = Laid ania = recipe 1/- order, Testimonials,—H, Stevens (Box 2) 


clean. Send for 2 Back Piccadilly, Manchester, 


INCOME TAX.—It son wish to avoid trouble 
and expe"sre, bay “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect retnrp, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourtern stamps to A. F, Sowter, 17 Henrietta St., 


London, W.C. 


“CLERES.— Keep your books 
wove of Glenning's epoci«lly t repsred Ink Erasing 
Flutd. Effectuully 1emoves bots ard wrong figures. 
L P.O.—Glenning,9 Murraydale Terrace Worktugtons 


NSIVE BREATH permanently puri~ 
ea VOnINE.” Triol Bottle @d. Abrolute 
cure, Customers delighted. — Harris, co 160 


8t. Michaels Hill, Bristul, 


THE XMAS I 
ROYAL. 


In this number. the z) 
firat part anpearsof the 
brilliant New Serial, 


THE CAMER/ 
FIEND, 


By E.W Wornu @, the 
authorof RAFFLES. 


On sale at all Book- 
stalls, . . Price 6d 


TIRED MEN. 


When yon are tired of taking my-tertous prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric Belts, write to me, and 
I will send you a b ok which shows how overy man, 
youny and old, may be Quic kly and Thoroushly (ured 
EXHAUSTI N, VARICOCELE, 

y caus: + hatever. WITHOUT 


sTOMACH MEDI E or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreda of cures. Book -ent sealed, poat ree. for Two 
Stamps Mention this Paper. ~A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 


98 Great Rosell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 


years’ successful resuts 
—————— 


STUDY THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 
‘“ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Headache-—Neuralgia. 
Go e in ten minutes—or your money bas 


that's the Kajutine Guarantce—(write us 

and we will refund your money instantly)— 

Look for Official Government Stamp— 
Kaputine cures and cures enfely. 

1 for 14.—18 for 1s.—at Chemists’, or from 


KAPUTINE 


WAKEFIELD. 


oo eee a 


an old and loose-fitting pair of kid or wash-leather 
gloves may be slipped on every night for a short 


time. 

A large hole should be cut 
glove, and all the fingers snipped off 
proper ventilation. The han should : 
over with a good cream or a mixture of glycerine 
and rose-water, and the gloves worn for a week 
or two, but as soon as they have regained their 
original state gloves for sleeping should be discarded. 

‘At this time of the year @ word or two upon 
chapped hands and chilblains will be welcomed 
by many who suffer in this way. . ; 

For chapped hands the best cure 18 9 liberal 
application of rose-water and glycerine, or if much 
Chetgsed and a speedy cure is desired, they should 
be washed in warm water, and when only half dry 
well rubbed with pure glycerine. This is rather & 
heroic remedy, as the glycerine when applicd pure 


NEW SESIFS FOR LADIES: 


in the palm of cach 
to admit of 
be smeared 


By Mademoiselle JEANNETTE, of Paris. 


Un this series of Beauty articles no expensive 
treatments will be recommended, and everything 


svagested will be within the reach of the business girl : t 
it m4 while anzious to appear-at her best, has but little | Smarts the skin, but . fone & very To et io 
‘i ; to devote to Beauty Culture.) Chilblains are, unfortunately, more dt 
i DRE a cure. They should always be * doctored” as soon 
t =" _ | as they appear, and great care should be taken to 
i A RFALLY beautiful, perfectly-formed hand is | prevent them from becoming broken. During the 
I rare, but smooth, white, daintily-kept hands are | early stages a solution composed of three grains of 
possible to every woman no matter how hard and | sulphate of copper to an ounce of water is most 
rough the work she may be forced to do. She | beneficial. When the irritation is very. Pro” 
may have to scrub and sweep, cook and clean | nounced, apply a mixture of equal parts of soap 
saucepans, and yet be able to keep her hands soft | liniment and Jladonna. 


and white if she take reasonable care of them. 
Whenever possiblo wear gloves for dusting, and 
any other form of work which is likely to soil the 


Cures for Red Hands. 
Another simple and effective 
soaking the hands for fifteen or 


remedy is that of 
twenty minutes in 


1 s, but when this is not possible and they become : : 4 : 
i . > ‘aie tt hah with a little cream Me grease | ® pint of hot water into which a piece of alum 
te of any sort before washing. Always use good soap (about the size of a walnut) has been dissolved. 
Hi and coft water and keep a slice of cut lemon and a Then slip on a pair of gloves, but do not put any 

grease on the hands. This should be done at night, 


so that any stains | od in the morning the hands should be steeped in & 


lotion made of half a pint of rose-water, three 
drachms of sulphuric acid, and the same quantity 
of myrrh. 

Red hands are a source of great annoyance to 
many girls, especially during the winter months. 
There are so many different causes for this that it 
would be impossible to go into them all here, but 
whatever the reason they can be quickly cured 


piece of pumice-stone handy 
may be removed at once. 


Gloves at Night. 

| The wearing of gloves at night, although much 
ydvocated in tho days of our grandmothers, is not 
advisable, and unless the hands have been allowed 
to get into a very bad state, will not be found 
necessary. When, however, the hands are very 
| red and rough it may be necessary to wear them ; 


/ GREAT BRITAIN'S GREATEST XMAS GIFT, 


One Man Gives Away 1,000,000 Presents—One for Every Man and Woman. 


a 
SEND FOR YOUR GIFT TO-DAY, AND YOUR HAIR WILL BE THICKER, LONGER, 
AND MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN IT IS NOW. 


Everyone will be giving away presents just now. This Book—the third part of the Presentation 
For of all times in the year this is especially | Outfit—is more precious than it might seem at the 


the season when it is “ more blessed to give than first glance. 
to receive.” If a man has discovered something (as in the 


Now there is one man in Great Britain who, | case of Mr. Edwards) enabling him to secure the 
judged by this standard, must be undoubtedly the | honour of catering for Royalty and the Nobility 
happiest person in the world. and others, surely that professional secret Mr. 

Vor this year he is giving away not just one, or 
a dozen, or even fifty presents. No, Le is generously 
distributing amongst the readers of this paper no 
fewer than 1,000,000 Christmas Gifts, 000,000 
valuable Free Packages. 

A TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN GIFTS. 

Yo of these packages contains, in fact, three 
gifts. 

It is a “triple alliancé ” in Christmas Presents. 
_ And there are 1,000,000 of these packages in 
all, the total number of presents being G 
Gistributd by this one gentleman “adds up "to & 
the enormous total of Three Millions (3,000.000) P 
—the greatest Christmas Gift the world has ever {| \PE 
seen. watt 

A PRESENT INTENDED FOR YOU, 


This outfit consists (as before said) of three 

arts. Each one of these three component parts 
of the Outfit possesses valuable merits of its own, | 
but their full perfection is only realised when they 
are united in one Hair Growing and Beautifying 
_ Course, the full materials and directions for 
which are contained in the Christmas Present 
from Mr. Edwards to you: 

1. A bottle of the everywhere-famous tonic 
Hair-dressing and Grower, Edwards’ “ Har- 
lene-for-the-Hair.” 

2. A packet of deliciously perfumed “ Cremex 
Powder” for shampooing the Hair at Home, 


ee ee 


valuable to every reader of this paper. 


the Royal Hair Specialist (Mr. Edwards) is 
thousands of Free ‘‘ Harlene Hair. Drill” 


| instructions). 


and preparing same for the followi 
nd a owing | DAYS’ “ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.” 

3. A copy of Mr. Edwards’ “ Book of the Hair,” At the end of the seven days there will be no 
including the full rules ond directions for | comparing the condition of your hair with the 
growing beautiful hair by the world-famous ope state” it was in before you commenced 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill” method. “Harlene Hair-Drill.” 


by being rubbed 
following mixture :—Take equal parts of pulverised 
chalk and almond oil. Mix together and sm-2r 
over the hands, leave on for a few minutes, an} 


then wipe off. 


verance. Take three drachms of lanoline and ons 
drachm of ointment of biniodide of mercury. Paint 
tho sear:with this once o day, and it will disappcir 
after a short time, unless of very long-standins. 
when it will naturally take longer to remove. : 


debility, but they are extremely unpleasant, and 


the following recipe 
formula will help to remove the condition. ‘Ike 


five grains of tannic acid, one-quarter ounce of 
tincture of benzoin, 
and three ounces of rose-water. 

over the hands soveral times a day. 


with Beauty or the Toilet. 


Edwards now offers as a Christmas Gift must be | daily), assisted by the 


Fiom his imposing building at 95 & 96 High Holborn, 
sending out | 
outfits (with | 
If you have not yet received one, fillup, 
cut out, and send the following coupon, and you will 
have the packet delivered at your address per return post, 


WONDERFUL EFFECT OF SEVEN 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 8, 1910. 


ri} 


night and morning with tia 


A lotion which helps to whiten and soften red std 


rough hands can be made up at home for a very 


trifling cost. 


Take six ounces each of glycerine and bay run, 


one ounce of rose-water, and one ounce of sin):lc 
tincture of benzoin. 
together in a bottle, shake well, and then add dro) 
by 
and again. 


Mix the first three ingredicits 


drop the benzoin, shaking the bottle every now 


Scars on the hands can be removed wilh pers: 


Moist hands are invariably a sign of gencral 


taken from an old french 


two ounces of elderflower watn, 
Mix and day 


(Next week: ‘‘ How to Remove Wrinkles."’) 


Mademoiselle Jeannette will be pleased to 

answer questions on every subject connecied 
All queries wil! be 

answered through the post, and should be 
accompanied bya stamped addressed envelope. 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, 
“ Pearson's Waekiy.’ Henrietta Street, London. 
wW.C., and should be marked “Toilet” in icft- 
The two articles in this serics 
* How to Have 
“The Care of 


hand corner. 
that have already appeared a e: 
a Beautifal Complexion"; and 
the Hair” 


———_—_—_—_—_—<» j= 
Artist: “ My next picture at the Academy wil 
be entitled ‘ Driven to Drink.’ ” 
His Friend: ‘Ah, some powerful portra yal 
of baffled passion, I suppose ?” 
Artist: “Oh, no; it’s a cab approaching a 
watering-trough.” 


Under “arlene Hair-Drill” action the hair 
you poasees will have taken on a lovely lustre. 
| which will have multiplied its beauty by 200 per 
| cent. at least. 
| This glossy Instre is in itself a sign tint 
| «Harlene Hair-Drill” is doing your hair good. 
And s0 it is. 


WHAT TO DO FOR SCURF. 


| 
| Then there is the question of scurf. 

| Scurf is a Hair-Destroyer; one of the deadlic:t 
| of bair enemies. 

| Seurf chokes the hair; rots the hair; discolow:s 
and causes it to fall out. 
Hair-Drill” (for two minutes 
“Cremex ” Home Shampov 
completely eliminit:s 


| the hair; kills it, 
But “ Harlene 


(once or twice a week), 


| Seurf. 
| Scurf cannot live amongst hair which is shain- 
|pooed with “Cremex” and “ drilled” wit 


| “ Harlene.” 

Write now, enclosing threepence in stamps, t) 
‘cover the cost of postage, and the whole outlit 
| will be sent you by return of post and free « 
|charge. Further supplies of “ Harlene-for t!” 
| Hair” and ‘“Cremex” can be obtained from *' 
leading chemists and stores in the United Kins 

dom at the following prices :— 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles. “ Creme: 
Boxes (containing six shampoos) for Is 
The same can bo obtained post free lw 
sending postal order for amount tv 
Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-6 High Holbor'. 
London, W.C. 


FREE XMAS GIFT COUPON. 


To Messrs. Epwarps’ HaRLexeE Co., 
95 and 96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Sir,—I should like one of your 1,000,000 Christmas Gil: 
Packages, containing instructions and materials fur d° 
veloping the growth and beauty of my hair. I enclose 34. 
in stamys for postage of package to any part of the world. 


| 


Name ...ccosccsccssscccserserseeseeteessoeree sees seen sseees, Beggenannesnnn ese aes 


Address 


Re ereerseeeeeeeensersee 
Ore neon eeeenseeneescceeceenceancasaenssassn see seneeeerere” 


“ Pearson’s Weekly,” December 8, 1910. 
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WEEK ENDING 


Dec. 8, 1910 Stee 
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Was A Heavy Drinker 


Consumed Quart of Whisky Daily. 


CURED IN 72 HOURS 


If you know anyone * ho drinks alcohol in any 
forin, regularly or periodically, let me send my free bock, 

Confessions of an Alcohol Siave.” It revesia something 
important, expluins : ow you can quickly curea drinker, 

I drank beer at first, then gradua ly deve oped into 
a drinker of strong liquors. When drinki ¢ heavil , 1 did 
not hesitate to pawn my o at cr bieck a pubhe house 
win-‘ow to get spirits. For long pertod- I drank a quort of 
whisky, rumor gin d.uily—with se mixed drinks and beer 
scaitionally. Looe frm ua 'o worse. 

amage usinos:, health and soci 

tunit «#, mide my fami. misern. le, "i ’ E be dato 
became an uuworthy, v nud 
the publ cans who cueeriiily Gok my money tur the puicon 
they gave me = Alecks ismis ersible! 

For 16 years I kept it up. and I was regarled as 
a hopeless case. Various “curss"" div mere gecd, buy 
now Ihav. ajoyous message for urit.kers and ther 


Mothers, Wives, Sisters 


While drifting from b.-d to worse, ns all slaves 
of King Alcohol co, I unexpecte lly found a true cure. 
It was (und is) genune. It suv.d my life. ny health 
was quick y restored, ar enable 
mun, enjoying ev benefit of fri 
alcohol. [ spee este f ae 
The craving for liquor cease’; I could sleep perfectly, my stumich became well” T recov cred from 
ri umatism and other aliments which I now know were due to my indulgence in strung drink, 


Wonderful Cure for Drink Habit 


My cure took 3 days; if! had relied upon will power or faith I should s:ill be a drunka'd, becun-e an 
alcohol slave has no Will power while drinking, [rejoiced so gre itty wt having found a crac 
decided to devote my life t» removing the curse from others. My success has been marvellous De 
years I have supplied the Treatmen: to maiy thousands o: men and w men w 
nddicted to drink; the list includes very many persons notable inall walks of lity, including t os 
and those of physical energy. If I were p-rmitted t. mention names of thuse who live bes save nts 
this quick, permanent cure the public would be stoni<hed. They incindc pub ic officials, great lawyers, Lunkers 
clergymen, noted merchants, skilied me -hanics, trusted manigers nd 


cerk . farmers and others inall .ecations, I£ tell about the secret 
in my book, which { eend PREBE to every person (or relative or 
triend) whotakes alcohol inany for tocxcess. My one purpore in life 
istocure the drunkard. I rejoice in every cure, cach victim has 
my ympathy. What I promise js absolutel wuaranieed. My remedy 
is for steady or perio icaldrinkers. Think of it—a complete 


aud permanent home cure between Friday ni ht and Monday night or «ny ther 7Zhours! I 
also monly airelbible ‘Treatment which cures dri: kers without their knowledge. Itis the genuine secret 
met:od, Do plesse ‘et me send you ticul ors, 

Men -n@d Women, Any Ace, Quickly Cured to Stay Cured. Three Days-That's All. 

To relatives, frionde, or employers I say—If you want to cure a drinker in the quickest time and 
permanentiy, with cr without his k:.owledge and with absolute safety, read iny bow t changes despa r lo joye 


Alcoholism Cured With or Without Drinker’s Knowledge 


I wialeend you my book, in p'ain wrspper. promptly, post paid. It telis of my own career and the 
wonderfal discovery, and give~ valuable advice. No other book like it. With the free book T will send vou a 
legion of textimon:al-, including medical endorsen ents, with romes and addresses to prov 
lespecially appeal to those who have wested meney on trea.rents and renedics which baie 4 
My book costs you nothing and you will alwaya te giad that you wrot . SUCCESS G 
Correspondence strictly confidential. Mention whether persen is willing to be exre d,orif you reed to cure 
of drink habit without hi. knowledge. Cut this out if you cannot write today. Addrees: 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street (F. 351), Strand, W.C. 


NOTE.—Mr. Woods’ Method is enfe and genuine, It does al he c’aima and he proves it. rery veader who wants bo 
Danish the drink habit for err, with person's knowlelge, or secretiy, shonid wr te tor this free aod 


For health— 


each part in working order. 


and 


The human body is a machine, and a highly complex 
one ;_ therefore, reasonable care should be taken to keep 


Fry’s Cocoa is unequalled for repairing the wear and tear 
of the system. It is sustaining, nourishing, and extremely 
palatable, and forms a beverage which gives both health 
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WE OFFER YOU THE BRIGHTEST, HAPPIEST, MERRIEST 
CHR STMAS YOU EVER HAD IN YOUR LIFE! 


With your family an‘ friends around you, you may enjoy the mist delightful music, the fun ard liaucur of the 
World’s greatest laughter inakers, and ali the tre mendous populur esses ofthe great Star Artistes You may 
join in the grand old patriotic sengs,an  hearones mcre the swect L scflongago. You Home Gramo- 
phone Cenc: rts will give son the W rid'’s Finest Bands sn Orchest) as, the merricat Comic Opera 
succesacs, the n viest work of the Great Composers sung by the most Talented Singers of the day and 
everythirg worth listening to may be thoroughly cnjoyed in your own family circle and at your wwa Bres:de. 


WE DELIVER IMMEDIATELY THIS POWERFUL GRAMOPHONE 


with TEN superb Disc Record Selections Carriage Paid to all appreved 
orders for 5- with order, and your promise to pay the balance by nine 
monthly payments of 5.-, if you are entirely pleased after _ bape ; 

% t cffer., There ave no tricks or complications, he full inclusive 
pete at aiiatne Racine 10 Bet snc * cord felections and all Acce<sorle-, is 42 103. which 
ig divided to suit your convenience inty Ten casy inonthly paywents. 

APPROVAL BEFORE PURCHASE. — Tho Machine and Outfit will bo 


delivered entireiy subject to your approval. You are to examine 1 at your Iciaure, test its qualities 
fully in cour own b i abe you aiwnoe chirmetan ! fully satisfied of the high quality and exceptional 
valu : of the Maci nd Oitft, you are to ret in ttand we will refand evorg tartaing you havo paid 


TH'S HANNSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHON . 


sparsliey, 
nNpcovem tub, y ‘ 


fins pisno iT 

silent steel motor, fin | 
proportioned Tone Arm, soli 
Win, Turntable, large 

wen. ! 
hertsomsy ecor 
and powerfal 
ho galy s9.a 
reorodnusar, 
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“Swim onwe 


chineO. 
send tor 
orli ary O of 
Noedie Die Reco as 
arranzed tu Gom- 
plece Programmes 
of 20 ldagnificent 
seloctio s for 26 
with order and your promise 
to pay Easy Monthly Instalments. 


1. GRAVES 


SHEFFIELO. 


pleasure. 


eee 


9999293393393 999929999000989992990998209: 
Home Noles Fade “acta.” 
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CHRISTMAS DISHES. 


Sugar Icing. : 

Put the white of some eggsintoa basin 
with a tablespoonful of orange flower water. Mix in 
icing sugar to o firm paste. Spread this over a 
cake, using a knife dipped in boiling wafer to 
rmooth thesugar. Nevericea cake until just before 
it is needed. 

Cream Dates 

Are inexpensive, and may appear at dessert. 
Take some fine dates, slit the fruit down one side and 
remove the stone with a penknife, removing also 
any dry skin from inside. Fill the cavity with 
almond paste, leaving it to show a little, which 
gives the appearance of the date having burst 
open. 

Mincemeat. 

‘Take half a pound each of chopped suet, stoned 
raisins, currants, chopped apple, and three-quarters 
of a pound of mixed peel, finely chopped. _ Also 
three-quarters of & pound of sugar, and spice to 
taste. Mix the ingredients well together, and add 
two wine-glasses of brandy. If the mincemeat 1s 
kept for a long time, a little more brandy should 
be added. 

Russian Toffee. . 
‘or this take a small tin of Swiss milk, turn its 
contents into a saucepan with two pounds of coarse 
brown sugar and a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla, 
adding a piece of butter weighing one ounce and a 
half. Cook this carefully for quarter of an hour, 
stirring slowly, and pour on to a buttered tin. Cut 
into squares, and when cold it should be of the 
consistency of caramels. 
Devilled Turkey: 

Take two turkey legs, one tablespoonful of made 
mustard, one tablespoonful of ketchup, half a 
pint of good stock or gravy, seasonings. Score 
the legs deeply, and then rub in well the made 
mustard and ketchup. and leave for an hour. 
Warm the stock, thicken, flavour, and colour it. 
Warm the legs in it gently without letting the gravy 
boil. Serve very hot garnished with chopped 
hard-boiled egg and chopped parsley. 

Rich Christmas Pudding. 

Half a pound of beef suet. a quarter of a pound 
of flour, a quarter of a pound of breadcrumbs, half a 
pound each of stoned raisins and currants, and two 
pieces of chopped peel. Mix these ingredients with 
tliree well-beaten eggs into which have been stirred 
two wine-glassfuls of brandy. Mix thoroughly 
and fill basins quite full, Cover with buttered 
paper and tie over with o cloth, Boil fast for 
ten hours. 

Cocoanut ice Bars 

Are ever popular. Grate the white part of the 
cocoanut till you have half a pound. Spread this 
on a dish and let it stand for two or fies days 
to get dry. Take about a quarter of the white 
of an egg and beat it in three-quarters of 
a pint of water before pouring it over two 
pounds of loaf sugar in a deep pan. When 
this has stood a little time, place the pan 
on a clear fire and let it boil for a few minutes, 
then set on ono side till the scum has gone down. 
Clear this off and boil the sugar till it is very 
thick and white. Strew in the nut and stir con- 
tinually till it is finished. Take care that the 
mixture does not burn. Pour half on to a tin 
lined with oiled paper, colour the rest a pale pink, 
and pour over in an even layer. When cool and 
set remove the cake of cocoanut, pull off the paper, 
and divide into slabs with a sharp knife. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 56. 
RICH CHRISTMAS CAKE. 


1 packet Cakeoma. 

6 oz. Butter. 

6 Eggs. 

4 1b, Sultanas. 

i Ib. Candied Peel. 

2 1b. Currants. 

4 lb. Blanched Sweet Almonds. 
A wineglassful of Rum. 


(Makes about 5lb. of Cake.) 

MrtHop.—Rnb the Cakeoma and Butter well 
together until it is quite fine. Beat up the Eggs 
with the Rum, and add them to the first 
ingredients and lightly mix; then add the fruit. 
etc, and again mix lightly but thoroughly all 
together. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Cakeoma is sold in 33d. packets by Grocers 
aud Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


CARVING THE TURKEY. 


Tue turkey, especially that sclected for 
Christmas Day, is a large bird, and, as @ rule, every- 
one can be served from the breast, which is the 
prime part. : 

Discard a poultry knife, and instead take an 
ordinary carver which has a good cdge. Cut 
the breast in thin slices, and cut it so that the 
stuffing which is in the breast comes into the lower 
part of the slices. , 

Fried sausages are sent to the table with turkey, 
so half a sausage should be given with each helping. 
If it is found that the whole party cannot be serv 
from the breast, take slices from the legs, giving to 
each person a small piece of the dark meat as wel 

as some of the breast. 

The turkey is such a large bird that no one 
wants a joint, as in the case of fowls ; but should it 
be necessary to take off a leg, insert the point of 
the knifo in the joint while holding the leg with 
the fork ; the joint will then be quickly severed. 

the turkey’s liver is considered a delicacy, 
but is not liked by all, so before putting a small 
iece of it on a plate ask the person for whom it 1s 
intended if he likes liver. Gizzard is not often 
served nowadays, for it is not A gts when 
roasted, as it is rather hard, Nicely stewed with 
the giblets, it is very good. 

It will add very much to the comfort of the 
carver if no gravy is put into the dish, but is handed 
in a tureen. Gravy is so apt to bo splashed when 
carving either a big bird or joint. 

—_~1-—_ 
{iow'r0 beconate THe CART. 


HOW TO DECORATE THE CHRIST. 
MAS TREE. MA 
Sececececceececceceeeeeeeeeeee 

Wuere there is a party of children, nothing 
gives greater pleasure or seems to ‘‘ make 
Christmas”? more than a really nice Christmas 
Tree. It is not enough to have a spruce fir tree 
and put on it the family presents. Indeed, very 
often the actual presents, by reason of their weight 
and size, have to take a lowly place on the tree. 

Having chosen a nicely grown tree, it must be 
firmly planted in a large pot or box, and made 
perfectly steady. 

Then all good children know that Father 
Christmas brings their special tree straight from 
his snow-covered wood, therefore it must glisten 
with frost. 

Buy a pound, or two pounds if the tree be large, 
of Epsom salts, and scatter it over the branches, 
letting the “frost”’ lie on the top branches in as 
realistic a way as possible. 

There are many Christmas Tree ornaments sold, 
such as gold and silver balls, tinsel fringes, and so 
on, but a very pretty and inexpensive trimming is 
brightly coloured narrow ribbon, which can be 
bought for about 6d. or 7d. a dozen yards, and 
draped from branch to branch. 

he putting on of candles is a serious matter. 
Wire on the candles to the tips of the branches, 
being careful that nothing can be set fire to. 
Never allow cotton wool to be used under any 
conditions whatever; it is so inflammable that 
were it to catch fire the tree would be in flames 
in a few minutes. 

Always remember to have a wet cloth or sponge 
on the end of a stick, so that should anything 
take fire it can be put out at once by this means. 

Oranges, by their bright colour, look well on a 
tree, and brightly coloured bags of sweets and 
crackers also add to its beauty. 


A PAPER PATTERN 
of this Dainty 


NIGHTDRESS 


is Given Away 


with 
HOME NOTES- 
(Dated December 8th, 1910). 


Price One Penny. 


Ten pairs of scissors to ladics who send in the best answers. Mark postcards “Honeymoon.” No men allowed, (See page 254 
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Christmas Holly. 

As soon as this comes into the lic... 
secure the best berried piece you can find and jit 
it aside for the Christmas pudding. ; 


ivy Berries 

Dipped into scarlet enamel thinneé down wir 
turpentine make a ‘most effective decoration 
where holly is scarce. 
Dancing 

Is the most popular amusement. Where pos. 
sible, have an empty room with an uncarpetad 
floor which will be ready at any moment for wu 
impromptu dance. 


The Christmas Dinner Table 

Should be very bright. Make a speciil 
feature of its decorations. Scarlet lamp or canil|. 
shades look well. Sprays of holly on the cloth witi 
bands of wide scarlet ribbon are most effective. 


Christmas Decorations 

In the home are a great feature of the festival, 
Holly berries quickly spoil carpet if trodden in. 
Put the evergreens or holly in a dust shect, and 
carry this from room to room so that there is no 
possibility of damage. 
Christmas Stockings 

Should be provided for all the young chihiien. 
A child’s stocking will not bo large enony!i. so 
let him borrow one of “daddy’s.” Let him hans 
it at the end of his bed before going to sfecp. i 
will have much enjoyment in the anticipation o 
his pleasure. 


Before Christmas 

It is a good plan to have a clearance of {i> 
toy cupboards, getting rid of many toys of whirl 
the children have tired, and leaving space to 
those which Santa Claus will bring. The children 
will find much pleasure in bestowing them on ls 
fortunate little people than themselves. 


Afternoon Dances 

For children are a capital amusement in tho 
holidays. Send out the invitation “from 3—6 or 
6.30,” as is most convenient. Dancing besin 
sharp at 3. Tea will make a pleasant break at 
4.15. Lemonade and biscuits can be handel 
later. This does not upset the household likv a 
late children’s party. 
A Gigantic Cracker 

Is a great amusement for a children’s party, 
and can be easily made at home. Make a good- 
sized drum of cardboard, cover it with cry» 
paper to resemble an ordinary cracker. Fill iv 
with presents, and run through it several strins-. 
Arrange a tug-of-war for the children, and as they 

ull the cracker it will break, scattering the pres«'s 
roadcast. 
THE COST OF LIVING 
will be greatly reduced if you learn to use ¢: od 
and cheap foods in the household. The deure-t 
foodstuffs are not necessarily the best. “Fancy” 
sweets, for instance, are only a matter of fashion 
and not nearly so nutritious as the little Giesk 
currant, which is all nourishment and delicicu> t 
the taste. Currants are the simple product of 
Nature and sunshine, and just the fruit for the 
sweet course. ‘The many ways of using them 
are given in the little Currant recipe book whi: 
your grocer will give you free on request. ‘I 
try these currant recipes means a delightful dish 
atalowcost. Here are some which will plea + 
you. 
Spotted Batler Pudding. 


6oz. of flour, 4oz. best currants, two eggs, 3} 't 


of milk, and make into a light batter. Add. 
teaspoonful of baking powder and a pinch of sal". 
Pour into a well-buttered baking tin, sprinkle 
4oz. currants, and bake in a moderate oven fi 
about an hour. When baked, turn out th- 

udding and cut up. Serve with castor sugar: 
if liked, with golden syrup. 


Currant Patties. 


oz. cornflour, 40z. currants, 1 lemon, 402. cas! ¢ 
sugar, oz. butter, short-crust paste. _ 
ETHOD.—Line some patty pans with thin'y 
rolled out short-crust paste, providing p%s'" 
covers for each. Mix the cornflour with a gill :! 
cold water, stir in the grated rind and juice ot 
lemon, the currants and the sugar, cook all 
gether for five minutes, stirring all the time, av! 
add the butter; mix well, fill the paste-lined pat'y 
pans with the preparation, wet the edges of tliv 
paste, put on the covers, brush over with swe! 
milk and bake for about 20 minutes. 


{\ 
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WreEk ENDING 
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A NEW DESSERT. 


Splendid Offer to all Lady Readers, 
CNE QUART OF THE NEW DELICIOUS 
CREAMY CUSTARD ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The new Cream Custard has met with instantaneous success. Its 
delicious flavour, its rich, creamy taste, its time and money saving 
qualities have at once appealed to careful housewives. 

One of the greatest worries of the thoughtful housewife is the daily 
trouble of what to have for dinner. When the consideration of the 
chief course is settled, then comes the equally vexing matter—‘ What 
shall we have for dessert ?” 

Father, the little ones, and even mother herself get tired of the 
everiasting round of pies and puddings. There is a distinct call for 
something new, and at last it has arrived. 

What is it to be ? 

Why, Cream Custard! 

Mind you, not just ordinary custard, but something better. 

The special excellence of this Cream Cusrarp will certainly soon be 
known to every lady in the laud, for the Manufacturers are sending 
sufficient to make one quart, entircly free of charge, to every lady 
sending her name and address. This is too good a thing to be missed. 
Send a postcard to-day to Messrs. Foster Crarx & Co. (Dept. 327), 
Maidstone, and you will receive a full quart packet by return post 
free. 

Foster Crarx’s Cream Custarp is as different from ordinary 
Custard as rich cream is from ordinary milk. You only need to try 
it to find what an improvement on ordinary Custard it is. 

It is particularly delightful with stewed or tinned fruits, fruit pies, 
or just by itself, or as a Cup Custard. 

Foster Cuarg’s Cream Custarp is sold in 63d. Tins (containing 
sufficient to make 12 quarts), and in 1d. sample packets, by most 
Grocers and Stores. 
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Custards 


CREAM CUSTARD 


F,VERYBODY. is singing its praises just now, and 

with good reason, for it is as different from 
ordinary custard as rich cream from ordinary milk. 
Have you tried it? Its delicious creaminess, its 
absolute purity, its wonderful economy, will all appeal 


to you. 


A 64d. Tin makes 12 Quarts. 1d. Packet makes 
1 Quart. To save disappointment be sure 
you get Foster 
Clark’s when 
you order it. 


LIFEBUOY 
SOAP 


is out to save life and 
has a two-fold power 
of so doing. It saves 
by Cleanliness and by 
Disinfecting all it cleans. 
Don’t wait till the 
home is wrecked by 
disease but remember 
“Prevention is better 
than Cure” and that 
Lifebuoy Soap is 
MORE THAN SOAP 


yet costs no more. 


LEVER BROS., LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT 
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whether you are entitled to actual cash or a nice 
little Christmas present. : 
Of course, it isn’t every copy that has this 
invisible mark. I only wish it were so, but our 
cashier, who always looks on the dark side of 
things, assures me with tears in his eyes that, 
what with our £250 football prize, Election 
Contest prize, sundry half-guineas and 
things offered in this number, we shall hardly be 
able to pay our coal bill as it is, so I had to 
promise not to mark all the copies. There are, 
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the replies describing Generating Station. ‘).-:» 


Fanny in January this year I had a visit from a 
reader who was down in London 


Our Front {rom the North of England on 
ere a short holiday, and who con- 


fessed to me that he did not 
want to go back until he had actually had an 
opportunity of seeing the inside of Pearsons 
Building. : 

In the course of conversation he told me quite a 
touching little story ‘of_an incident that occu 
in his own house last Christmas. It appears that 
his little girl of six was taken ill a few days before 
Christmas, and, owing to her highly feverish con- 
dition, absolute silence was necessary. Apart 
from the anxiety of the parents, the three other 
little ones found that, instead of spending bois- 
terous day with their toys, they were obliged to keep 
absolutely quict. In most of your houses the 
Christmas holiday is notable for its wealth of fun, 
so you can imagine what “a quiet Christmas” 
means to children. 

My reader's little ones, however, were not only 
perfectly quiet, but very ‘much concerned about the 
illness of their little sister, and when the doctor 
arrived they crept upstairs and stood wonderingly 
at the door. ter their mother had explained to 
them the seriousness of the illness—and here comes 
the most pathetic incident of the kind I have ever 
known—they knelt down and, led by the eldest 
girl (age twelve), offered in all seriousness to 
sacrifice their newly acquired toys in exchange for 
baby’s return to health. 

This struck me as being so tender that I at once 
set an artist to depict it, and on the front page of 
this number you will find the result of his task. I 
am sure there is no reader amongst you who will not 
be moved by the little scene. : 


Every Christmas Number I try to make better than 

the last, and this year I think I 

My have again succeeded. But, 

Greetings. after all, it is not my o inion that 

is most important in this matter, 
but yours. 

So far as attractions are concerned, I do not 
remember any Double Number which was so packed 
with fresh ideas, or in which so liberal a number of 
prizes were offered. 

The great scrial story—as all those who are 
reading it will agree—is developing in interest 
every week, and I must strongly advise those who 
have not yet begun it to start this week. The 
ample sunmary of previous chapters will make 
it quite casy. 

Every article that appears has a special interest. 
Not one single line of dull matter has been allowed 
to appear. 

I was once asked the question, “ Don't you 
exhaust your supplies when you issuc a big double 
number, and so make the following numbers less 
interesting ?” 

In actual fact, the reverse isthe case, and in the 
eatly part of the new year you will find some fresh 
surprises coming along which will interest and 
amuse you. There will be new serial stories, 
new competitions, and new schemes for paying 
out cach to readers. All of them are at present in 
my piyeon-holes waiting the right moment to 
appear. 

There is only one favour T ask of you: If you 
honestly enjoy this number of P.W., get at least one 
friend, who is not already a reader, to purchase it. 

And now Iet me in sentiment grip your hand and 
wish you a Happy and Peaceful Christmas. 


Osx of the very first things you must do on getting 
this number is to turn to page 


M vetrious 247 and carefully warm the 
Pudding. Christmas Plum Pudding you 


will find there. 

Vor many thousands of theso puddings have 
been marked with a secret mark, which will only 
hecome visible when heated before a bright fire. 

If, then, you are the fortunate possessor of one of 
these marked copies you will speedily discover 
‘t when vou heat it, and the marking will tell you 


Note.—A peneknife for each reader whose letter is dealt with 


P 

1911. 
Editor, 
London, W.C. 


“Can you give me any information 


is referred to in an old book called ‘‘ Curiosities 
of London.” No explanation is given, but from 
inquiries which I have made, I believe that it has 
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something to do with Nell Gwyn. When she 
died, at the early age of thirty-eight, ‘she left 
certain sums of money to be distributed in charity, 
and it is quite possible that some of these distri- 
butions were made at the Chapel Royal on the 
Sunday after Christmas. Nell, as you know, 
was an oran 
in black wit 


nevertheless, many thousands of gold coins and 


presents hidden in the mysterious P.W. puddings. 


Readers who are fortunate enough to find either 


gold or a Christmas gift in their pudding must cut 
out the whole page containing the pudding and 
post it, together with their names and addresses, 
to reach us not later than Friday, December 9th, 
and the money or Christmas gift will be immedi- 
ately dispatched to them. Readers living abroad 
or in the colonies must forward their marked 


ages to reach us not later than January Ist, 
Address claims to the Plum Pudding 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 


bout 
the following custom?” asks 
Oranges at Cockney. “I have been told 
the Savoy. - that up to comparatively recent 
times it was customary at the 


old Chapel Royal, Savoy, to place an orange on 
a plate near the church door on the Sunday following 
Christmas Day. I believe the plate was always 
put on a chair draped in black. If this is true, it 
seems rather curious, and I should be interested 
if you could throw any light upon it.”—— 


The custom certainly existed, CocKNEY. It 


CUP TIE FINAL. 


We are arranging a novel competition in 
which we shall present as prizes a large 
number of Free Tickets to witness the En slish 
Cup Tie Final at the Crystal Palace. We 
shall give further particulars shortly. 
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girl originally, and a chair draped 
an orange on it was probably put 
in the church porch to remind the poor people 


of their benefactor. 


Amowscst the many results which I have to announce 
this week are those of the first 
six ‘Test’ competitions. The 
numerous replies sent in were 
an excellent tribute to the all- 
round knowledge possessed by my readers. 

The phrase, Acts of Sabotage, was cleverly 

oe as derived from the French sabot, a shoe, 
ence meaning to kick violently, and indicated, 
therefore, a wilful destruction of property by 
strikers or malcontents to compel by fear a sur- 
render to their demands, , 

The explanations of the word Propaganda 
told as a rule how the word had its origin in the 
name given to the college at Rome for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but many competitors failed 
to add the modern meaning of the word, implying, 
“the spreading abroad by speeches and literature 
information about some scheme or idea.” 

In like manner many competitors who wrote 
about the word Dictator were content to state 
that it was the name given to the special magistrate 
appointed in days of peril to rule the City of 
Rome. If they had added that the name was now 
applied to ‘‘ any person temporarily invested with 
power,” they might have come nearer success. 

The postcards on The Veto Conference 
showed that my readers are following the present 
political crisis closely. One competitor put the 
explanation very neatly when he stated that the 
object of the Conference was “to find a way in 
which the Veto, or power to forbid, exerci by 
the Lords on the legislation of the House of Com- 
mons could be modified.” 


Our “Test” 
Exam. 


I confess I was disappointed with a number of 


on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 8, 1919. 


simply stated, “A place where electricity is 

nerated,” the writers apparently overlookin: t\..- 
‘act that they had not explained the word gene: :16 
which means to produce electricity for any !+; 
undertaking, such as a tramway system or “Street 
lighting. 

However, a very fine sheaf of replies was received 
in explanation of the phrase, A ten-inch gun 
of 45 calibres. The fault of a number was t!:1t 
their descriptions were too technical. In the 
end the following was selected as the best : “ Calil.re 
means the diameter of the bore of a gun ; 45 valibrea 
means that the mate of the gun is forty-five times 
the diameter of the bore, so that agun of 45 calilies 
with a bore 10 inches in diameter is thirty-<-ven 
feet six inches long.” 

The awards in the ‘Test’ competitions are aa 
follows. Each of the winners receives 10s. (id.: 
Acts of Sabotage, W. H. Rodell, 50 River Road, 
Tlacainmag ery Propaganda, F. 8S. Dunk. 02 
Ensblelm , Lewisham ; Dictator, J. Carmic acl, 
Kennedy Street School, Glasgow ; Veto Conference, 
G. Elliott, 2 Park Place, Greenwich ; Generatiny 
Station, Corporal Jessell, R.G.A., Citadel Battery. 
Dover; Ten-inch Gun of 45 Calibres, S, Marsh, 
7 Jordan Strect, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Ox page 3 of the red cover you will find anotlier 

long list of winners in our 

More Foot- Footline Competitions, and I 

line Results. have again to compliment my 

readers on the eeennty and 

wit they have shown in answering the questions 
submitted in these contests. 

I must admit that the replies to the query, 
“ What parts of the body are most fond of travel- 
ling ?"" were rather unsettling to read. I never 
knew that so many parts of me had such wandering 
inclinations. 

One reader, for example, assured me {hat the 
arms must be fondest of travelling, as they often 
“go hand-in-han > another nominated the eyes 
for the honour, as one is always in ** motion.” 
The neck muscles, were proposed by a third comprti- 
tor, as they always move “ahead ’; while a fourth, 
a lady, intervened in favour of what she discreetly 
defined as the “ dining apparatus,” as it requirc 
the continual services of ‘‘ Cook's.” 

Turning to the question, “What did the Tord 
Mayor Show?” the neatest and ‘smartest reply to 
my mind was the statement, “ A ‘Strong’ prefet- 
ence for meat without ‘ Beaune.’ ” . 

More subtle, however, was the humour in tle 
“ Paradox”? contest, and some of the answers 
took some puzzling out. “Tho train ahead 1 
behind,” was one example cited. Another po-t~ wd 
bore, ‘To enter into the depths of despair is 9 
height of folly.” 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts ms: be written on |S 
ecards, addrees:d to the lditor, Pearson's MI ; 
Ienrietta Street, London, W.C. . 

2. You may take part in any number of these fut" 
competitions, but your reply toeach must’ be written OV + 
scparate postcard. ; 

3, Mark each postcard with the name of the competi 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand co: ner 
will find this name in the announcement of the comport! 
in the footline. , 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than The:.! 
Decen.b:r 8th. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, ans 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarl-'t 
the efforts considzred the best. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 
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Accident and Guarantee - ° “ 


e « « Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Bpecial Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,009. 
me Coportion ™ $6,000,000 «= 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary: 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL General Ms ager and Sr0"0"*"9 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’ a d Pot 
lished by C. ARrTAuR mene ine a Fons Wee! 
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Result of Triplets No. 22. Annual Beanfeast Due: Best Dress Aired. 


a S.C. Westuacott, 6 Doris Rd., Sparkhill, B’ham. 
Isornzastr Awarps THIS WEEK. Annual Beanfeast Due: Donors Bose Briefly Adored. 
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In beers ve agit available for distribu- M. Fosrer, L St. Mary’s Buildings, Tenby. 
ion was £1 8. 6d. For cach of the following a 11 GIFTS OF £1 1s, EACH 
ve of £7 148. $d. has been awarded : Arnold, Hf. 47 Buccleuch Street, Kettering, 
Algy Meets Tailor : Monthly, At Telephone. Ha ‘ eee ee tee Simall Ifeath, B'ham. SEASONABI 
3. ZEBEDIE, 20 Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush. Gras, hh, : Ratha ‘le! ariue Terrace, Blyth. 


te, Maybole. 
tal Rab Ba 


Maret ll, da Mish :. Portsmouth. 


ne 


Algy Meete Tailor : Thenceforth ‘ Altered”? Man 1 Ve ME ee : 

‘ : opplestane, Mrs. AL Mo. st. Henys Post O . Sainpton, 

i Mrs. Beeron, 90 Sherwood Road, South Harrow. Be. Ne oy North Street, W tine ine Wag cient 5 ee & ORIES 

t ‘5 : ; : avlor, Miss Bo, The Orebards, Stockp I 

j Algy Meets Tailor : Admires Mole’s Tactics. Wake, ee ee Kea touppatl « 

{| GEoRGE Russgxt, Fish Pool, King’s Caple. Whitefield, FL 11 Raith Read, Selburst. . for Christmas reading 

{ Algy Meets Tailor : Ti Manhole Attendant Willson, Miss Fo M., 63 Cluirringtun St., Oakley Sq, N.W. : _ ‘4 . " a 

| sp sSkmamsom, 24 Rushworth ‘Avenue, Bridgford 1 GIFIS OF 4). EACH. A Se ierbare 

bt ee . gford, | Railey, F., 16 Ramsden Road, New Southgate. December Number of 
Vutts. Rishop, W.N., Sion Read, Ossett. 


{ Aley Meets Tailor: “‘ Must”? Annuls ‘ Trust.” Bruce, A. 2 Veanau’s Mey, Locheos 
Jamzs Horaoop, 13 Serpentine Terrace, Kendal. Milward Crescent, Hastings. 

7 

; 


THE NOVEL 


7, Lower Severn Ra. Weston-super-Mare. 


\lgy Meets Tailor: Tea-table ‘ Millionaire ” Abashed, | Gard, W., 35 Prospect mtrcel, Camean, Falkirk. M G y A L 
Mrs. Exsy, 82 Drummond Street, Euston. Leg “i N..6 Finchley Place, NeW A A N E 


 @ Lancaster Road, Forest Gale. 
rt. 


Ww Milk: Calls: My Cook ‘“ Walks.” Jenkins, Miss 9P., €8, Cambridge Road, South 

hen man : sland J. Y as shester. i 

Miss VixcexT, 75 Upton Street, Gloucester. Keuall Fei? prienwae tark, Bellas . Now Selling. Price 4d. 
HH. A. 7 Canon Street, Union Square, 


\When Milkman Calls: Cream Manifestly “ Weakness.” | ghtcz I. 
. e . Starritt, Mis~ J. 61 Bidsten Road, Birkenhead. 
H. Wurrs, 325 King Street, Hammersmith. Ward, AL, 0s Lanisdun ne ‘Rou, Handaworth. 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as A passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accidcnt—not. the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY - 
S100 mauway | INSURANCE. 
£100 CYCLING | (For terms see 

£100 AEROPLANE | 2 Below) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U andone of £1,000. 


Ee ees 
—j Ho 00€@«CO OO 


| CAPTAIN KETTLE’S 
REAPPEARARCE. 


The fu'l story of the most 
exciting adventure of Captain 
Kettle, the most popular sailor 
character in fiction, how and 
why he helped a Baron to 
marty a Rarmaid, is told by 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne in the 
C'tetmes, Pearson’s. You 
must read it. 

ihc Christmas Pearson’s 
is a double number, price IS., 
and contains 40 Pages_in 
Colours, Seasonable Stories 
—_—— : 
and articles. and the first instal- 
ment of a wonderful serial 
story by the author of ** Vaitl 


of the Islands.’’ 


GET YOUR COPY TO - DAY. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 cach — uct for one ovly. £1,000 specially cuaranteed 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMI! ED, 36 to +4 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the alovea idress. 

able ie paid by the Bbove Corporation to the 

az: egal representative of any person kil’ed! 

S it ,000 an accident in Great Briain or Irelaud to the 

pissenzer trav im which the decen-ed was 

travelling as a passenger (including post-office servuntsiu 

railway sortiug vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 

had in his, or her, possess on, the Insurance Coupon ou this 

age, or the payer in which it ts, with his, or ber, usual signa- 

ure, Written 1D ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 

This paper may be left at his, or her, place of bode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legul representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that n-tice of the accident Le given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 
_ servaut on duty, nora svicide, bur engaged ian 
ho i (O10) illegal act, having the current num: er of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of benz killed 
by wt railway a“ ident iu the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accidrut toany train in whieh he, or sire. nay be t arelling as 
a passeuger, the legal representative ot the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be sizied or not, provided notice in evevy cuse be given to Tik 
OceE.N ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
36 to +4 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets lis death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased ut the time of 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper im which it is, with his, or 
ber, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the syace 

rovised ut the foot, and that death occurred wit hin twenty-four 
fours thereafter, and that notice wus given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above addiess within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper my be leit at his, or her, place of 
abode, so lony a8 the coupon is signed. 

One Hu ed Poueds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of iujuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinxdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the rec ‘ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shull prior to the accident have signed | his Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (or she) shall 
notat the time Le on the aeroplane nor engaged in seronantics, 
end tht notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, 
and entitles the holler to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company. Limited. ‘Act,’ 189. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Pub ion is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium nider Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person em recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

Subscribers who have duly_paid a twelve month's sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S “WB ELY in advance to their 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“ ’ 5 2 Newell's Cottages, Southall; E, G@. Johnson, 19 Kings- 
TRAVEL” CONTEST woud Ral, Clapham Rd; PL J. Lewis, Pier Draughts 


Tre ten pen-knives for the best answers to the | Cinb, Dowr, Miss A.C. Martin, 32 Norlolk Rd., Maiden- 
question, ** What parts of the body are most fond of | head’, W. Sanders, 5 Burtan Cottages, Cheltenham; J 
travelling ?” have been awarded to the following : Watson, 20 Kiviegtou St, Shored:teh. 

L.. Beck, 54 Queen 8q., Bristol; Mrs. R. Brown, 33 Ray “VOWEL” CONTEST. 


Jie a “4 ry = hel Ra, ‘ ‘ - 
Eg ee Pe ee (uine., Will After scrutiny it was decided that the postcards 


Dickson, Isaville, Bridge of Allan; A. Macleod, 68, Murtay- containing the longest lists of words with one vowel 
zate. Dundee; D. Peden. 2 West Seaside, Preston pany! oY A and with not fewer than six letters had been submitted 
mg 36 Windsor Tet earl Cag Hones well by the following, to each of whom a pen-knife has 
Rd., Clapham Common. - been awarded : 

R. P. Beutland, 32 Knavesmiro Crescent, York; q. P. 


“PaRADOX” CONTEST. ee a Renasten Ru. iT boron Heath Dies L. Eicher, 
- , is 3 Karnborouzh Av, Walthamstow: 4.) eaps, reat 
The ten Paradoxes selected as the best ee sub croft, Math k Bath: CG. Hodge: alice Station, Lavender 
mitted by the following, to each of whom a pene! -caso | Sette Pd ir, 35 (Cre St, Govan: 1, berks, 15 Hill St. 
has bee ts Chestvn day, Walsall; Miss G Righy and T.. Rigby, 
eee g Boardman St, Peigh, Lanes Miss M. Schoficld, Stan 
Ww. i $ Ire.: W. T. Brown, | & oroan nan St. Peih, Lanes: alt a: * Stan 
vc Rtcakty aS: Dg see ond St... Holford | more, CHfton Ril., Weston-super Mare. 
Sq., W.C.; Mrs J. Colyer, 56 Prince George Ri., Stoke ; 7 < 
Newingtoo; G. Gittins. Hiaxton Netheravon, Wilts, i. : “DIVIDE CONTES : 
Jordan, Penk Villa, Penkridge: C, Lempriere, 4 Canon: The solution to the problem, divide 18 by 1 and 
oor. Mans., Canonbury El Ni &, MeDonatt icy Rule leave 20 is as follows: +8. The first ten readers to 
Walton. opal; t: Robinson, 6 Rampoyne St | send us the correct answer and to each of whom a 
Westminster. oe , match-box has been sent, are as follows: 
“MAYOR” CONTEST. IE. Allardyce, Southamptan St, Camberwell; A. Andrews, 


sti 39 Victor:a Ra., Bushey: RL Rall. 6 Colenso Rd., Seven 
The ten senders of the best answers to the question, | 5, Vie On| madworth. oo Rant Rie. Peckham; HAL Evitt. 


“What did the Lord Mayor Show 2” wero as follows. ! y5 qyexandra Rd, South Norwood; B. Flatau, 6, Upper 
To each of them a pen-knife has been sent: | Hamilton Ter. 7G. Richardson, 105 St, Thomas Rd., 


E. . Gt. Yarmouth: F. Arnold, | Binsbury Parh: Co Sithorn, 3 Chepstow Pl., Bayswater; 
67 su ay Cai a A. Clark. 23 Winifred Grove, W, Sussex, 3) Aytoun Red, Brixton, k. W. Walder, 4 The 
ey PL 


8.W ark. Heathcote Rd., Twickenham, H. Green, Facade, Stroud Green Rd. 


marcit. | “foruma Weak. 


| S g 13 89 6 Dec. 
| 
! 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.) DECEMBER. ANUARY, 1911. FEBRUARY. 


Picieicicaaeeere 
Christmas December 25. 1 18 28 1 8 15 22 29 g 1319.26 | Bove 4053 sent in exchange. 
Box, rgd December 26. & 5 i. 10 a6 ae g 16 23 30 i 6 13 20 37 M 6 13, 20 27 oS oe 453 es ee ee — 
Bank Holiday December27.| T 6 13 20 27 T3107 431] T 71438 23 T7444 a0 23 te 4 453 
Cee Frdae. Apri 14. |W 7 tg 28 [Wg tr 8 25 Wr 8 18 22 Wr B1s22 20] ov 48! Signature 
Easter Monday away. (Ts bts 2230 | T stats ft 8 8 ie Semen | = : hth Signature... secesneeceenees asnsetth on soscensaoaee 
30 | F 6 13 20 27 3 10 37 34 je 24 ” oe 
Pade gp stromal rere z. a is % i 15% ia a1 28 > 411 18 3s S4 it 33 ag 8 450 | Available trem 9a.m. Wednesday, November 30th, 1910, 
vatil midaight, Tharsdav, December 8h, 1910. 
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SIMPLY AWFUL. Is INDIGESTION o = : 


BUT co 
AWFULLY SIMPLE — 
iS A CURE - 
BY TAKING 


In no beef beverage do you get the same full rich flavour that you get in Ju-Vis. It is 
not only unequalled in flavour, but it is most economical in use. If you want picking up 
you cannot do better than avail yourself of the stimulating and strengthening properties 
of Ju-Vis. It is excellent also for 


GRAVIES, SOUPS, etc. ‘ 


U-vis 


Ju-Vis Tablets 1d. each, 4 in box 33d. Ju-Vis Flutd 202. 6hd., 4oz. 114d. ! 
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